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THE BURIAL OF THE POEM.* 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





Do reverence to the time-stained scroll, and 
gently lay to rest 

The song the wide world starts to say the 
wide world loves the best. 


All flesh and spirit weary sore; but long— 
long—long 

The constancy of woman, the life-time of a 
song. 


Then bare the head beside the grave, 
Let ‘“‘ Sweet Home”’ sink to rest 
Clasped wholly to the silent heart that 
longest loved him best, 


Who, desolate, did sing like love, for ages 
yet to come; 

And, homeless, was the sacred guest of every 
human home. 


Oh! He who made a poet’s soul, He hath pre- 
pared its rest, 
When singing gift and loving need at last 
are breast to breast. 
EAsT GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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COULD THIS THING BE? 
BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





CouLpD she come in to-night, from her far 
place, 
And sit beside me in the firelight here, 
And all be as it was, that other year 
When love made fair and fragrant all our 
ways 
With such rare flowers as hearts may fitly 
praise, 
Before the day that brought our heavy 
cheer, 
And overthrew all that we held most 
dear, 
Whereof the memory only now dismays— 


Could this thing be, how should this dreary 
room 
Where now I dwell with Sorrow, my pale 
mate, 
Like some sweet sudden rose burst into 
bloom, 
And the heart’s music grow articulate, 
And joy-bells ring, and the loud cannon 
boom, 
As when a queen sweeps through her 
realm in state! 
> 


TWO FRIENDS. 





BY NORA PERRY. 


BITTER words they’d spoken 
Each to each, 

Till a cloud unbroken 
Seemed to reach— 

Seemed to float between them 
Dull and gray 

Like a veil, to screen them 
Since that day 

Each from each; till alas! there 
Half in hate 

They did meet and pass there, 
Who so late 

Had been friends together, 
Friends of years, 

Through all winds and weather, 
Hopes and fears. 

‘“* All these years mistaken,” 
Murmured one; 

‘“‘Now to start and waken, 

z Find undone, 
Ruined past retrieving 


At a blow 
"©The original manuscript of ‘Home Sweet Home’ 
was buried in the grave with . . . John Howard 
Payne's sweetheart yesterday.” 





Very low 
Murmured he, the other, 
“‘ This, the end? 
More than any brother 
Seemed this friend.”’ 
Thus apart they spoke there 
Under breath. 
At that moment broke there 
News of death. 
Faster yet, and faster 
Flew that wail 
Of the dread disaster, 
Till the tale 
Over all the city 
Cast its gloom 
Of dismay and pity 
For such doom. 
When the rumors rang there 
At the start, 
More than one man sprang there 
Sick at heart. 
One thus fearing, waited, 
Dumb with fear, 
For the friend “ half hated,” 
Now so dear. 
Should he find him lying 
Stiff and stark? 
Should he find him dying? 
Hark! oh, hark! 
Whose the voice that falls there 
On his ear? 
Whose the name it calls there, 
Full and clear? 
Face to face thus meeting, 
Hand to hand, 
In that moment greeting, 
Dumb they stand; 
With full hearts outgoing, 
Each to each, 
With full eyes o’erflowing 
For their speech. 
What! they’d once contended, 
Blindly thought 
All their friendship ended, 
Come to naught? 
Face to face with death there, 
Out of sight, 
Like a wind-blown breath there, 
Filed their spite. 
Boston, MASS. 
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LITERATURE IN MEXICO DURING 
THE SPANISH DOMINATION. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D., LL.D. 


THE literary development of the Mexi- 
cans during the three centuries of their pro- 
vincial life,under the Spanish domination, 
was a very one-sided affair. Only in cer- 
tain lines could a writer express himself. 
The land was new. All aspiring minds 
were remote from the great sources of 
European thought; and small enough was 
the public desiring literature. The lead- 
ing conquerors were intent on suppressing 
the old Aztec civilization, and blotting out 
the very sculptures which had _ been 
wrought laboriously and minutely through 
the long years. The presenceof an Aztec 
temple or pyramid was enough to excite 
the wrath of both warrior and priest, and 
neither had any peace until the profane 
thing was demolished, and, as in the no- 
table cases of the cathedral in the city of 
Mexico and of the pyramid of Cholula, 
churches were erected on the very spots 
where Aztec worship had been practiced 
for centuries. 

The control of the literary spirit was en- 
tirely in the hands of the Jesuit Padres. 
Spain gave them complete freedom of 
action, and proudly did they wield their 
power. It must be remembered that at 
the time of the general Spanish conquest 
of Mexico, which may be said to have 
lasted during a large part of the sixteenth 
century, the Jesuit order was in the first 
glow of its vigorous and aggressive youth, 








on the Mexican coast, Ignatius Loyola re- 
ceived that wound at the siege of Pampa- 
luna which threw him upon a bed of suf- 
fering, made him a cripple for life, and 
turned his mind toward religious subjects. 
He made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
where he seems to have conceived his dar- 
ing plan for world-wide spiritual work. 
The outcome was the Jesuit order, the 
great counter-movement to the Reforma- 
tion. Ten years after the Mexican inva- 
sion by Cortez, or in 1540, Pope Paul III, 
gave the new order his formal approval, 
and it was enthroned as a great propa- 
gandist machine under the name of the 
Society of Jesus, with Loyola as general 
or superior, having absolute power. 
Every new country which the Spanish 
navigators brought to light, and placed 
on the world’s map, and added as a prov- 
ince to the kingdom, was soon covered 
with a net-work of missions. Mexico 
came in for its share. There was no one 
to question the ecclesiastical methods of 
procedure. The political chiefs worked in 
perfect harmony with the priests. They 
formed a beautiful society for mutual ad- 
miration and co-operation. 

Even under the most favorable condi- 
tions not much could be expected of the 
development of the native Indian mind. 
The Aztec race was regarded as wild and 
barbarous, foreign to all mental applica- 
tion and incapable of achievement. That 
this was a mistake is clear, from the pre- 
ceding triumphs of the Aztecs in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and legendary litera- 
ture. Had the Jesuit Padres looked with 
hope upon the natives, and set themselves 
to work to cultivate their minds and store 
them with the literary treasures of old 
Spain, the three succeeding centuries 
would have shown a series of triumphs of 
native genius which would have been per- 
manent treasures to the world. But then 
something further would no doubt have 
taken place. Mexico would have thrown off 
the Spanish yoke long before this century, 
probably early in the eighteenth, or even 
in the seventeenth century. Education 
always breaks chains. 

During the whole time of Spanish do- 
minion in Mexico the mother country 
watched most carefully all the indications 
of a native, and even of a Hispano-Mexi- 
can, tendency toward letters. The Mexi- 
can press began to work within less than 
twenty years after the Conquest. Juan 
Pablos was the first printer. His office 
was in the city of Mexico, and the first 
work from his press, and, indeed, the first 
book printed in the New World, was the 
«Escala Espiritual,” or ‘‘ Spiritual Lad- 
der,” of San Juan Climaco, and translated 
from the Latin by Juan de Estrada. The 
very name of this book indicates the kind 
of books which the early Mexican press 
produced. They were either directly 
religious works, or dictionaries or gram- 
mars of the Indian tongues, compiled 
with a view to propagate the Roman 
Catholic faith among the millions of 
natives. Another object may have been 
to form an easy bridge for the indigenous 
races to pass over to the Spanish tongue 
—an achievement not yet accomplished; 
for while the Mexican population of to- 
day numbers about twelve millions of 
people, five-eighths still speak the Indian 
tongues, and have little or no knowledge 
of the Spanish. 

The colonial government watched very 


Pimentel says that all books which had 
not beenprinited in Spain were contra- 
band.* ®Butwe must hold that his state- 
ment deserves some qualification. The 
Netherlands must have made important 
contributions at a somewhat later period 
than the time immediately succeeding the 
Conquest. The press of Jansen is largely 
Tepresented, in many of the books which 
reached Mexico. True, this wasa Spanish 
possession, but from the frequency with 
which the triumphs of the Dutch press are 
met with in Mexico to-day, and which had 
unquestionably lain for centuries in quiet 
monastic tombs, misnamed Convent 
Libraries, we must infer that long after 
the birth of the Dutch Republic the Low- 
lands still sent books to Mexico. Then, 
too, Italy sent its share of books. The 
most of them came, it nrust be supposed, 
through Spain, but they bear the Aldine 
device of the anchor and the dolphin, and 
the imprint of Venice, Bologna and Rome. 

Beristain adds to the causes of the de- 
pressed state of Mexican letters during 
the Spanish domination by saying that it 
was necessary to send many manuscripts 
to Spain for printing. There were print- 
ing-offices in Mexico, and not a few of 
them, but they were nearly all under the 
direct control of the ecclesiastical author- 
ities, and, we suspect, were often adjuncts 
of the monastery, where all the work of 
composition, printing, and even binding, 
was performed by priestly hands. There 
was, therefore, not much opportunity for 
the appearance of a book not directly or 
indirectly calculated to advance the Ro- 
man Catholic interests throughout the new 
land. One cause of the sending of man- 
uscripts to Spain for printing was that it 
could be better done. The Mexican paper 
was costly, and only rude at best, made 
by slow and primitive process from the 
maguey plant.t A coarser and cheaper 
kind was manufactured of the bark of 
certain trees.t} 

Little, however, could the author divine 
the fate of his manuscript, as he commit- 
ted it to some friendly hand for the long 
and dangerous voyage. To him it was a 
most precious thing. He might make the 
long and slow journey by foot to the coast, 
and keep his opus magnum wrapped care- 
fully in the folds of his well-worn serge 
robe, and commit it to the tender mercies 
of some outgoing priest, or to the master 
of the vessel. But long was the time 
spent on the sea, and often the vessel was 
captured by the English privateers, who 
soon learned the vast wealth of gold and 
silver which were going over to Spain 
from the priceless mines of Guanajuato 
and other silver hills of Mexico. Even if 
the manuscript reached Spain in ety, 
and was committed to good hands, it still 
had to pass the censorship of the Inquisi- 
tion, and, even if successful here, might 
still never see the daylight,unless there had 
come with the manuscript enough money 
to make the printer sure against loss. 
Years, no doubt, elapsed, under the most 
fortunate circumstances, before the ex- 
pectant author could hope tosee his dear 
book in print, safely back on Mexican soil. 
The first night that he could spend over 
its precious pages, by the light of bis well- 
used lamp, in the monastery cell, might 
well be named the happiest in his life. 





*“ Historia de la Literatura y las Ciencias en Mex- 
eo,” p. 714. 
+ “ Manuel de Olagutbel, Impressiones Celebres y Librog 





carefully every book which was landed at 


Raros,” p. 119. 
+ See “ Olaguibel”’ for authorities, p. 119 (note). 
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But while the chances were against 
the manuscript getting to Spain, and even 
more decidedly against the money for 
eovering the cost of publication ever 
reaching the publisher, the favorite way 
to geta book before the public was to have 
it appear in the fatherland. There would 
then be some hope of a recognition. 
Copies sent from Mexico would, at best, 
be regarded as provincial, and receive a 
poor acknowledgment. But the alleged 
reason for the Mexican author publishing 
in Spain was the matter of expense. Mar- 
tin Castillo expressed the feeling of his 
guild when in the prologue to one of his 
books he says that he had to print either 
in Leon or Antwerp because it was not 
easy, nor free from great expense, to is- 
sue a book from the American typog- 
raphy.* 

But none of these causes of the meager- 
ness of Mexican literature during the 
Spanish domination is to be compared 
with the keen eye and ready inquisitorial 
lash which arrested every expression of 
independent thought in the new land. In 
1584, the Mexican Inquisition was in full 
force, and it is easy to see that it carried 
on its work most industriously. Juana 
Ines, whom the Mexicans have been ac- 
customed to call the tenth Muse, says 
that she abstained from philosophical and 
theological polemics through fear of the 
Inquisition. José Maria Bassoco was per- 
secuted as a rationalistic litterateur, and 
the movement against him was intense 
and unrelenting. Martin Duran, a na- 
tive Mexican preacher, was burnt as a 
Lutheran, in 1584, because he had declared 
in one sermon that the Pope could err or 
sin; and in another he lamented the cruelty 
of the Spaniards to the Mexican Indians. 
By torture he was made to confess that he 
had in his own library two books which 
the Inquisition had deciared pernicious. 
Soza, in his Biograjfias, calls him the 
**Mexican Savonarola,”+ 

These are only a few specimens of the 
close watch which was kept by the Roman 
Catholic authorities in Mexico on every 
eign of independent thought, either in the 
more liberal Hispano-Mexican clergy, or 
in the too venturesome indigenous writers. 
What wonder? Was not the Inquisition 
in Spain setting a wholesome example in 
the same line? Were not the scholars 
who had come back from Germany with 
Charles V, after imbibing the free spirit 
of Luther and his coadjutors, watched 
with the utmost interest, and every sign 
of independence suppressed by the indus- 
trious Inquisition? Antonio de Nebrija, 
Louis de Leon, Francisco Sanchez de los 
Brozas and Arias Montano, were perse- 
cuted because of their didactic writings. 
The rich library of the Marquis de Villena 
was destroyed, although its books were 
only literary and scientific. Works in 
the department of belles-lettres were pro- 
hibited, under the flimsy pretext that they 
partook of the character of the ancient 
classics. Among these may be mentioned 
Hurtado de Mendoza’s celebrated novel, 
** Lazarillo de Lormes”; Padre Isla’s 
‘* Fradre Gerundio,” by far the best fic- 
tion of the times; Horatius’s comedy, *‘ El 
Si de las Ninas,” and Gil y Zarates’s 
drama, the ‘‘ Don Rodrigo.” The censor 
gave as his reason for the prohibition of 
this last work, that it was ‘‘ not proper to 
refer to books so injurious to girls.” The 
Spanish Inquisition often either pro- 
hibited, or mutilated, or expurgated, 
mystical works, such as some of the writ- 
ings of Luis de Granada, and other relig- 
ious authors. Now, with such a history 
as this going on in the mother country, it 
is not surprising that in Mexico the In- 
quisition should be promptly established, 
and that it should early, and with great 
vigor, endeavor to eradicate every faint 
indication of the appearance in New Spain 
of sympathy with the pestiferous doc- 
trines which, in Germany and other coun- 
tries, were producing infinite trouble to 
dear Mother Rome. 

How far the Reformatory doctrines of 
Europe gained even a moderate foothold 
in Mexico, is still one of the unearthed his- 
torical facts. The Roman Catholics had, 
until the Republic was declared, in this 
century, the entire historiography of Mex- 


*“ Historia Oritica de la Literatura y de las Ciencias 
en Mexico.”” Mexico, 1883, pp. 712 ff. 

+ Pimentel, “Historia Critica de la Literatura y de 
las Ciencias en Mexico,” pp. 712 ff. 





ico in their own hands. Since the Protest- 
ants of the United States have gone to 
Mexico they have met with only the build- 
ings in which the Inquisition was in full 
play. But to what extent men openly de- 
clared in favor of Protestantism, and how 
many fellas martyrs, are still open ques- 
tions. The light will come, however. 
When the archzologists have made fuller 
investigations in the Toltec, Aztec and 
other antiquities, the time will be at hand 
for fuller revelations of the spiritual life 
of the people during the three dark centu- 
ries of Spanish domination. The revela- 
tions are sure to come. 

The efforts to suppress information by 
the Roman Catholics of to-day in Mexico 
will not be successful. Too much inde- 
pendence of thought is already in the 
country. A very important work ap- 
peared in 1861 on the suppression of the 
convents. It was written by Aparicio, 
and bears the title of ‘‘ Los Conventos Su- 
primidos en Mexico.” Its revelations were 
terrible. The easy morals which prevailed 
in the convents were brought to light by 
this careful hand. But this book has been 
hunted and destroyed by the Roman Catlt- 


olic ecclesiastics with great zeal. No» 


doubt the government of Maximilian did 
all in its power to destroy the copies. I 
caught sight of one, now and then, in the 
hands of friends, but found the work ex- 
ceedingly scarce. In the dark corner of a 
little book-shop in Puebla I came across a 
well-worn copy, but with the plates and 
text complete. Many a hard hand had 
held it, and many an eye had read it. 
The high price was the only indication 
that the shopman knew its rarity. But I 
was glad to get it under any conditions; 
for it seems to be the only work which 
gives not alone the more important facts 
connected with the convents of Mexico, 
but also the history of the rise and devel- 
opment of the religious foundations of the 
country. Its thin disguise of romance 
makes all the darker the terrible history 
of the spiritual sorrows of Mexico. 

However, the light is falling on every 
part of the past religious and intellectual 
tragedy of this long-suffering land. The 
revelations of the future, we suspect, will 
be greater than any in the past. All will go 
to prove that Spain, in her dealing with 
Mexico, has been surrounded by her most 
cruel spirits. The revenge will never 
come until from the New World shall go 
‘Protestant missionaries to old Spain. 
|Even this, too, will come to pass. The 
waters sailed over by the Spanish gal- 
leons on their way to Mexico for gold and 
‘conquest and blood, will surely be cleft 
iby the missionary ships of American Prot- 
estantism, on their way to Spain, to give 
the cloak to the hand which took the coat 
three centuries ago. 

Mexico CIry. 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON QUESTIONS UN- 
DER DISCUSSION. 


BY PROF. ISRAEL E. DWINELL, D.D. 





Si 


INFLUENCES OF BIAS IN THE CRITICISM OF 
THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


WHEN men take ground in debate un- 
der strong excitement, they are in danger 
of reasoning superficially. Positions are 
hastily assumed and urged which really 
are not pertinent. Facts are misstated 
and misinterpreted. The whole subject 
is taken out of its actual relations and 
viewed in an unreal light. Men, who at 
other times look around a question, see all 
sides of it, and estimate it on its merits, 
see but one side and that imperfectly. 
There are many illustrations of this in the 
criticisms that have recently been made 
on the policy and action of the American 
Board and its Prudential Committee. This 
policy and action have been in the line 
pursued from the first. They are not only 
time-honored, but they have proved emi- 
nently successful. The principles and 
methods of the Board were adopted on 
their merits, when there was no partisan 
excitement, and men could look on all 
sides of the subject, and were under no 
stress of temptation to take hasty and su- 
perficial views. The presumption is that 
methods of procedure thus originating are 
sound and wise, in comparison with sug- 





gestféns made under great personal heat 
or strong partisanship. 

It is the object of this paper to callatten- 
tion to some of the criticisms and positions 
which, it seems to us, have been huasty 
and superficial, and to throw on them a 
side light revealing certain aspects of the 
subject which have apparently been over- 
looked. 

1. Responsibility for the Controversy and 
the present Divisive Tendency. 

There can be no doubt about the fact of 
controversy and the presence of a divisive 
tendency. Wherever the New Departure 
enters—as the name indicates—there is a 
new movement. Parties spring up. De- 
bate is hot. Division begins. The new 
speculations are pushed. The effort is 
made to lodge them and have them find a 
welcome in various organs, seats of learn- 
ing, and other institutions of the land. 
Where this partially succeeds, and only 
partially—in whatever circle, fraternity, 
or institution—there is internal contro- 
versy, difference, antagonism. This is 
not referred to here as anything unusual 
or wrong in itself. We have nothing now 
to say about the merit or demerit of the 
case. We call attention to the remarka- 
ble fact in connection with it, that those 
who hold the new views are not willing to 
bear the responsibility of it, and seek to 
throw it off on those who hokl the old 
positions and oppose the new. They are 
very anxious that the public should not 
charge this troubling of Israel upon them. 
This suggests a consciousness of weakness, 
and the want of sublime faith in their 
cause. Christ recognized that his teach- 
ings would cause divisions and said boldly: 

‘Think not that I came to send peace on 
the earth: I came not to send peace, but a 
sword”; ‘‘Think ye that I am come to 
give peace on the earth? I tell you, Nay: 
but rather division.” But he knew he had 
a divine message to give, and the cause 
was worth the alienations. He was not 
ashamed to acknowledge the responsi- 
bility. In like manner, men who feel in 
their heart of hearts that they have a liv- 
ing message from God, and that the world 
is perishing for it, are not wont to deny 
that they are dividers. They glory in it. 
It isa sign that Heaven is gathering out 
its allies from the world.: Their faith 
sweeps the stars. They go triumphantly 
ito the martyr’s stake. Those having no 
such faith do not feel called on to take the 
responsibility, and throw it off on others. 


‘They drop down from the high plane of a 
conscious divine mission to human wrang- 


ling, clamoring for rights, recognition, 
liberty, the privilege to be letalone. They 


fall from the stars to the earth. 


2. Disparagement of Theology. 

It is one of the noticeable facts in this 
discussion that theology is regarded by the 
critics as very offensive when it comes 
into the consideration of the Board. In 
the correspondence of the Home Secreta- 
ry and the deliberations of the Prudential 
Comunittee, it is a specially ugly intruder. 
It ought to be driven about from point to 
point out of all its hiding-places in the 
Board, till it is lost sight of by those who 
manage missions. Thereis only one place 
where, in their judgment, it should be al- 
lowed to enter in connection with mission- 
ary tests and have any consideration, and 
that is a councilor ecclesiastical tribunal 

Observe that the ‘only theology that is 
thus offensive is current theology. I will 
not call it the old theology. It is the the- 
ology that grows out of the teachings of 
Christ as they are understood now, with 
living roots in the ever-living Bible—not 
partly in that, and partly in outside 
sources of belief—and such theology can 
never be old, any more than sunlight can 
be old. Yet these men seem to be quite 
willing to have the Prudential Committee 
and the American Board welcome the new 
theology. Indeed, that is quite the thing 
to do; but they must exclude the current 
theology. 

Passing this inconsistency, look at the 
position itself. Theology an impertinence 
in the meetings of the Prudential Com- 
mittee and in the consideration of the 
Board! Is this so? What is it that makes 
Protestants despise theology—nay, not 
Protestants merely, but the most theolog- 
ical of Protestants, the descendants of the 
Puritans? Do the critics not know that 
what makes a man a Christian is the way 





in which he by his theology—call it what 
you please, his opinions, his belief, his 
doctrine—takes hold on Christ and Christ 
takes hold on him? It is what he holds 
to, and what holds him, on these high 
matters, that decides his whole spiritual 
life. You cannot extirpate his theology 
with its interconnections and hidings, and 
leave anything in which the divine life in 
him can lodge. You cannot overlook his 
theology, and find the seat of his force 
and worth in outside things any more 
than you can overlook the sun, and find 
the source of light and heat in the flecks 
and gleams on the wings of a butterfly. 
Why, then, should Congregationalists 
take up with the superficial cry of the 
times against theology? If theology, as 
theology, isthe impertinent and worth- 
less thing it is represented to be in re- 
lation to missions, why is it that the 
new theology is so precious and sacred a 
thing, needing to have the missionary 
tribunals give it welcome and pay it 
deference? Is not that a theology? Is 
not that one of the things that need not 
be considered? If theology is of no ac- 
count to those who select missionaries, it 
is of no account to those who go as mis- 
sionaries. If the current theology is too 
trivial and foreign a matter to be thought 
of by the appointing power, the new the- 
ology is too trivial or foreign a matter to 
deserve consideration by that power. 
Theology cannot play back and forth, fast 
and loose, in this way; be a great thing at 
one moment, and an insignificant thing at 
another; a great thing in the claims of 
New Departure men to go abroad, and an 
insignificant thing in the claims of the 
churches as represented by the Committee, 
that the missionaries should be of the cur- 
rent faith. 

But look a little more closely at the 
question of practical procedure. Can the 
Prudential Committee ignore the theology 
of the applicants? President Hopkins 
would have them examine the applicant 
‘* in respect to health, temperament, con- 
secration, mental and logical powers, abil- 
ity to work with others—everything, it 
short, that they would need to know—ex- 
cept simply his theological belief.” If you 
except his theological belief you must ex- 
cept that which involves and that which 
is involved by his theological belief—the 
whole spiritual and intellectual involution 
in which the theology is aconstituent. A 
pretty large exception! The whole spiritu- 
al and intellectual man on the religious 
side goes out with the exception. You 
cannot decide that a man is a Christian, 
and not a pagan or a Jew; that he seeks 
the work with a religious, and not a sel- 
fish motive; that he goes abroad to build 
up the kingdom of Christ, rather than to 
propagate a system of philosophy, or eth- 
ics, or science; or that he will act on the 
principles of love and fellowship with his 
brethren, rather than seek to have the mis- 
sion come over to new methods and accept 
his leadership—without plunging into the 
deep and wide reaches of theology. It is 
not only what specific formulated doc- 
trines one holds, but how he holds 
them, with what spirit; how they pene- 
trate and mold his thinking and determine 
his whole manhood—how they are vital- 
ized in him—it is this that makes the ques- 
tion of theology an indispensable consider- 
ation in the selection of missionaries, and 
one that must be taken up by the appoint- 
ing power. If you strip out theology 
with its vital permeations from the candi- 
dates, you have cold, stiff, ghastly figures 
left—a succession of Madame Tussaud’s 
figures passed before the appointing tri- 
bunal. Then to think, while the questions 
of practical adaptation are to be passed on 
by the Committee, the theolcgical fitness, 
separated from all these questions, is to be 
handed over to another tribunal for sove- 
reign decision! This isa scheme of division 
of labor and responsibility which is to oper- 
ate by dividing the candidates spiritually, 
giving one section to one tribunal and the 
other to another, reminding one of the 
proposed scheme of Solomon to divide the 
living babe and give one-half to one moth- 
er and the other to the other. In this case, 
neither tribunal has an opportunity to 
pass on the real concrete personality—the 
living man, with his actual qualities and 
adaptations for a specific missionary field; 
but each is to figure up its conclusions out 
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of the abstraction of the man—the dead 
side of him that is suffered to come before 
it. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


It was said of a certain judge who was 
a great defender of the Church of Eng- 
land, that he was its buttress, because, 
though he supported it through thick and 
thin, it was always from the outside. 
Personally, he never went to church, he 
really could ‘“‘ not stand,” he said, being 
preached at by aclergyman. Our judges 
are now not less contemptuous of the 
cloth, and, what is still more significant, 
public sympathy appears to be with them 
when they give a parson what is known 
as a ‘‘back-hander.” Itis generally taken 
for granted, for example, that the Vicar 
of Newcastle ought to have altered the 
hours of public worship in order to suit 
Mr. Justice Manisty when on circuit in 
that town. His Lordship “intimated his 
wish” that there should be service in the 
Cathedral at ten o’clock, and received, for 
reply, the information that the ordinary 
services of the church were at eleven A.M. 
and five P.M., and would not be altered 
for individuals. For my part, I cannot 
conceive how he could have had the im- 
pudence to expect otherwise. If he had 
been patronizing a public circus, he could 
hardly have behaved with a more insolent 
presumption. His excuse was that he did 
not wish to attend church in his individ- 
ual capacity, but as the representative of 
the Law. That only makes his insolence 
more general instead of particular. The 
Church, it is quite true, is not above the 
Law, but her ministers are not its serv- 
ants. Itis quite a new thing for me to 
be taking up the cudgels for an ecclesias- 
tic; but in this case the Vicar, 1 contend, 
behaved like aman. The fact is, that of 








‘late years our judges have magnified their 


office a little too much as respects their 
fellow-citizens; no one doubts their hon- 
esty or the purity of their judgments, 
but the operation which turns a successful 
advocate into a judge does not make him 
one whit the wiser, or justify him in giv- 
ing himself those high and mighty airs 
which it is the fashion of the modern 
bench to affect. With regard to the New- 
castle incident, if the Cathedral had been 
a little bethel, the case would, in no way, 
have been altered. I maintain that the 
ordinary hours of religious service ought 
to be altered for no man’s convenience, 
judge or no judge, and that any minister 
of religion who acceded to such a request 
would be a disgrace to his office. If the 
Vicar had been a curate, and the Judge 
had been Lord Chancellor, there would 
have been some excuse for the former, for 
every one wants to get a living, but for 
the latter there would still have been 
none. 

While I am on this unusual tack I beg 
to offer my respectful sympathy to the 
chaplain of the training ship who got 
pelted with prayer-books by some of his 
juvenile congregation during the per- 
fornfance of the communion service. It is 
stated that this is a not uncommon course 
for boys who wish to be dismissed from 
their ship to take, but that circumstance 
by no means improves the position of ship 
chaplains generally. I suppose they are al- 
lowed to wear some addition to their 
ordinary robes in the way of defense when 
engaged in their spiritual duties; if not, 
the prayer-books should be at least un- 
bound. 

The saying that half the world does not 
know how the other half lives was curi- 
ously illustrated last week Ly the son of 
a custom officer. Only two persons besides 
himself had the least idea that ever since 
1852 he had maintained himself by per- 
sonating his father who had died in that 
year, and whose pension he drew from the 
Government with laudable regularity. 
The arrangement* became so natural 
that at last the three persons concerned 
seem to have lost all sense of wrong-doing. 
His mother, on her death-bed, twelve 
years ago, thus addressed her daughter 
who forged the signature for the family: 
‘You cannot do much for yourself Mary 
Anne, but there is always the pension, if 
you look after it properly.” If it had 
been a legacy of her own, this departing 





lady could not have spoken of it with a 
more contented complacency. The notion 
that it was the Government, and not a 
private individual that was being de- 
frauded, no doubt partly accounted for 
her blunted conscience. It is the same 
feeling, shared by millions, that preserves 
contractors for the army from the gal- 
lows. 

I suppose no literary person has ever 
made such a figure—or so many figures— 
in the English probate office as Victor 
Hugo. His personal estate in England 
has been realized at more than ninety 
thousand pounds, and he has left money 
in his own country, and an estate in Ger- 
many besides, to one daughter—out of her 
mind, alas! and to two grandchildren 
who have lost their father—a mournful 
end to so much prosperity indeed. But it 
is curious how the public seems to grudge 
his prosperity. If some adroit speculator, 
or even a successful lawyer, dies a wealthy 
man, there is no surprise expressed at it— 
it seems only right and proper; but that a 
great genius, who has made the world 
richer by his thought and fancies, should 
have also made a fortune by them for 
himself appears incongruous, and not in 
accordance with the fitness of things. If 
Walter Scott had abstained from specula- 
tion, he would have made three times the 
sum realized by Victor Hugo; but as it 
was, as we all know, the pressure of debt 
never left him in his later years. There 
is no parallel, therefore, to Hugo’s pe- 
cuniary success except in the case of 
Dickens. It is true the latter did not 
leave so much—with copyrights and 
everything not even so much as the 
French author left in English investments 
alone; but, unlike him, he had a large 
family, and lived all his life (save the be- 
ginning of it) in a luxurious fashion. 
While he was a very open-handed man to 
‘others he grudged himself nothing. 
Whereas Victor Hugo was the very antip- 
odes of the lavish Bohemians of his time 
(such as Dumas), and had the instinct for 
economy belonging to his nation in a 
marked degree. I shall never forget the 
only occasion when I had the honor of 
seeing him, in a romantic scene enough, 
for it was in the island of Sark, but en- 
gaged in a rather undignified squabbl 
with certain boatmen who had brought 
him over from Guernsey. They had no 
doubt overcharged him, and he may have 
been displaying only an honest indigna- 
tion, but I shall always be sorry to have 
seen, for the first and only time, the au- 
thor of ‘‘Zes Miserables” engaged in that 
pecuniary transaction. 

I forget in which romance the detec- 
tion of a murderer (probably a female) is 
brought about by a favorite scent, by 
means of which the blood-hounds of the 
law track him with comparative ease; 
when they come to a check he has only to 
leave his handkerchief ard they are on his 
trail again; but an example of this kind— 
another instance of the servile fashion in 
which Fact follows Fiction—has just 
taken place in real life. A young gentle- 
man in a druggist store, with an itching 
palm for his employer’s property must 
needs lay it upon a bottle of otto (or attar) 
of roses; no eye beheld him in the act of 
theft, but every nose witnessed against 
him after its commission. His ‘‘ How 
should I know ’? was treated with scorn- 
ful incredulity by all who came within 
ten feet of him. His face, his hair, his 
clothes, and even his lodgings reeked of 
-his crime; but only a very small portion of 
the scent we are told (but perhaps this is 
an advertisement) was taken out of the 
bottle. One has heard of the ‘‘ Primrose 
Path” (though not in connection with the 
Primrose League), but it seems that scent 
may lead the way to destruction as easily 
as flowers. 

A lady at Lowestoft is in possession of 
an ornithological phenomena in the 
shape of a talkingcanary. Only two 
other birds of the same kind have ever 
been known to have the gift of speech, 
and one of them was far from fluent; he 
could only ‘‘ articulate,” which does not 
give one a high opinion of his conversa- 
tional talents. This highly favored lady 
is said to have declined to part with her 
feathered favorite even to the Prince of 
Wales, which seems more _ incredible 
than anything else inthestory. Perhaps, 





however, the bird ‘says things” which 
she knew would shock his royal ear. It 
may be a Republican bird like the magpies 
which were taught the watch cries of 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and let 
loose to sing them in France; but that it 
says naughty words like a parrot I can 
never believe of any canary. 

There was a time, our grandmothers 
used to say, with no little scorn, when 
‘there was no such thing as nerves ”"—by 
which they meant the want of them—even 
among women; but now the nerves of 
men themselves, as the doctors tell us, are 
‘*hung upon wires.” Half the complaints 
they have to prescribe for arise from hurry 
and worry, or from burning the candle at 
both ends. A curicus case occurred the 
other day in the experience of a friend of 
mine. A patient of his, a city man, who 
has been under treatment for ‘‘ exhaustion 
of the nerves” came to him one Saturday 
morning in a miserable state of tremor. 
‘“*Well, doctor,” he said, ‘‘ it’s come at last; 
the blow has fallen; and I have gone 
mad.” ‘ Really,” said the doctor, raising 
his eyebrows and smiling incredulously; 
‘‘let us hope it is not so bad as that.” 
‘But itis, I felt ’'ve been going ever so long, 
you know; and it happened this morning. 
You take in the Bantam, don’t you?” 
‘Yes; here is last week’s copy. What of 
it?’ ‘ Well, you know it’s a strong 
Unionist organ; sticks by Hartington, and 
all that.” The doctor nedded; his visitor’s 
excitement about a newspaper gave him 
some alarm, because he knew that politics 
in general did not much interest him. 
‘“*Well, when I opened it this morning 
before breakfast everything appeared to 
me exactly the reverse of what it really 
was.” ‘* You held it upside down, per- 
haps.” ‘‘No,no,” replied the patient with 
great irritation; ‘‘ 1 mean the sentiments. 
When it said the G.O.M. was the ‘betrayer’ 
of his country, I read it ‘savior’; when 
it said Parnell was a ‘traitor,’ I read it 
‘ patriot ’; and when it called Chamberlain 
a ‘bulwark,’ I found it a ‘blockhead.’” 
** You have not said anything about this 
to any one?’ ‘Not a word; I came to 
you at once without my breakfast, not 
even reading the family prayers as usual. 
Ishould probably have put ‘ nots’ in them 
where there was no not, and vice versa, 
which would have been too horrible.” ‘My 
advice to you is,” said the doctor, ‘‘ to go 
home and go to bed; sleep if you can for 
another hour or two, if not take up some 
novel.” ‘‘So I will, and the worse the 
better, since all the sentiments are sure to 
be inverted. I will try Zola; and you will 
call upon me in the afternoon, of course?” 
‘*T have a consultation at three, but will 
be with you as soon afterward as possi- 
ble.” After the consultation as be told 
me, but I believe it was at it (for they talk 
about many things at consultations besides 
the patient), the doctor related this most 
extraordinary case of hallucination to his 
brother medico. ‘‘ Have you read the 
Bantam yourself?’ inquired the other 
dryly. ‘‘ Not to-day.” ‘‘ Well, you had 
better look at it before trying any very 
heroic measure—the Actual Cautery, for 
instance—with your nervous friend, for 
you will find that the Bantam has changed 
its line this morning, and become Parnell- 
ite.” And this was what had really hap- 
pened. 

The most interesting spectacle promised 
us by the Jubilee-mongers is undoubtedly 
the simultaneous firing of the beacons; 
an event which will also gratify the largest 
number of persons. Nothing comparable 
to it will have been seen since the great 
Armada was sighted and, 

“Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew 
those bright couriers forth; 

High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor they 

started for the North; 
And on and on, without a pause, untired they 
bounded still: 
All night, from tower to tower they sprang; 
they sprang from hill to hill, 
Till the proud peace unfurled the flag o’er 
Derwen’s rocky dales, 
And like volcanoes flared to Heaven the stormy 
hills of Wales.” 
There was, to be sure, a false alarm, as 
we read in the “ Life of Scott,” of a 
French invasion, but on that occasion 
only the Scotch beacons were lit, if I re- 
member aright. I would recommend 
householders to be very careful about 
their fires on the Jubilee night, for how- 
ever serious may be the catastrophe, it 





will be very difficult—and,indeed,the more 
serious the more difficult—to persuade 
those in charge of ‘‘ the engines” that the 
fire that is consuming hearth and home is 
not ‘‘ only one of those blessed beacons.” 

An eminent oculist is said to have de- 
clined a fee of £7,000 offered to him on 
condition of going to India to treat a 
native prince. Perhaps a reference to his 
Highness’ London bankers was not wholly 
satisfactory; but even if it were not so, the 
medical gentleman’s refusal does not 
strike me as so extraordinary as it seems 
to appear to other people. Some people 
have a natural dislike to distant travel, 
which no prospect of advantge can out- 
weigh, and this is felt, of course, still more 
keenly when the question of remaining 
any length of time in out-of-the-way re- 
gions is concerned. It would astonish the 
public, who have a general notion that 
Englishmen are always ready to go any- 
where, to learn how many lucrative offices 
in foreign parts go a-begging yearly, and 
are refused by persons who only make a 
third of the money at home. 

The opening of the People’s Palace has 
been a great success, and grudged by 
nobody, let us hope, but the few thousand 
people who were kept from passing from 
the south to the north of London to their 
homes and dinners by the closing of Ox- 
ford Street and the Edgeware Road. An 
overhead passage, such as we hear con- 
stantly talked about, would have seemed 
a blessing indeed, only it would in- 
fallibly have been used as a coign of van- 
tage by the would-be spectators, and prob- 
ably have broken down under them. That 
it was a royal procession for eight miles, 
through the most densely populated city 
in the world, and back again, without a 
single hitch or mishap, is something to 
congratulate ourselves upon. What seems 
amiss was that when ‘‘ The Palace of De- 
light,” suggested by the genius of a nov- 
elist, was reached, the person to whom it 
owed its being was forgotten. Somebody 
belonging to the draper’s company (who, 
I suppose, put up the flags), was knighted, 
but not Mr. Walter Besant. This, how- 
ever, is a very old story, as old as the 
book of Ecclesiastes: ‘‘ There was a little 
city and very few men within it, and there 
came a great king against it, and be- 
sieged it. And there was found 
within it a poor wise man, and he by his 
wisdom delivered the city, yet no man re- 
membered that same wise man.” It is 
possible, of course, that on the great day 
of Jubilee, when so many fine things are 
to be done, that some great honor is to be 
reserved for the author of ‘‘ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men”; but as the matter 
stands at present it is most unsatisfactory. 
The personal advisers of Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty are not much given to liter- 
ature, as is well known, and can indeed 
be proved by their written communica- 
tions on her behalf; but this treatment of 
Mr. Besant is without excuse. Nor is this 
the only occasion in which they have late- 
ly led Her Majesty into error. On the 
very Saturday that preceded the opening 
of the Palace at the East End they caused 
her to visit the American Exhibition with- 
out notice, so that numbers of persons 
who had arranged to take their families 
thither on that day had been turned back 
from the doors. It may be her royal fancy 
to have the largest show in London all to 
herself, as it was the late King of Bava- 
ria’s whim to sit in an empty opera house; 
but it cannot be her wish to put the pub- 
lic to inconvenience. She has been ill- 
advised. Upon this ground I think the 
Jubilee present, decided on by the coster- 
mongers, of a donkey, will be superfluous 
to Her Majesty, for she has donkeys 
enough about her already. 

The Rev. Mr. Charlton’s description of 
the marriages by batches in Sheffield, de- 
serve to rank among the most humorous 
sketches of social life in England. The 
“ring, invariably too small,” which has 
to be moistened by the human lip; the 
“Thee lick it” of the bridegroom, and the 
“Nay, thee lick it,” of the objecting bride; 
the attempt of the lord and master to se- 
cure future sway, by substituting “Wilt 
tha black my boots,” for the usual ques- 
tion, and the fatal facility with which the 
maiden replies ‘I will,” followed imme- 
diately by the man’s triumphant ‘‘“Now 
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thas’t said it,” are traits for preserving 
which we cannot be too grateful to the 
reverend gentleman. What is Mr. 
Knowles about that he has not long ago 
secured this contribution for The Nine- 
teenth Century? 

The comparative popularity of novel- 
ists is a matter with which the general 
public is little acquainted. Itis not the 
writer who is most written of, nor even 
who is most talked about, who is most 
read nor is even the number of copies 
taken by Mr. Mudie a trustworthy test. 
I don’t suppose he took very many, for 
example, of the stories of the late Mr. 
James Grant. Yet that gentleman was 
essentially a popular novelist. It is only 
a very few writers who have an attrac- 
tion both for men and women readers, and 
to this he could lay noclaim; but he had 
the art of pleasing the young as well as 
the adults, and thereby gained two pub- 
lics in place of one. 

Of course it is very wrong to cheat any- 
body, even the Government on the returns 
of one’s income tax; but I confess I do feel 
a little sympathy with that croupier at 
Monaco, who made a little arrangement 
with some outside confederates for rob- 
bing the bank. Thanks to his ingenuity, 
the proprietors of the establishment lost, 
in three deals, no less than ten thousand 
pounds; which seems, and no wonder, to 
have very much astonished them. It must 
have looked like a reversal of the laws of 
Nature. 

A Paris cabman has committed suicide 
because (as he states in a document left 
behind him) ‘the has had enough of driv- 
ing people about in this world.” Ifa Lon- 
don cabman did such a thing, it would be 
for a _ diametrically opposite reason; 
namely, that he had had an insufficiency 
of fares. The Parisian adds that “he is 
going to see if in the other world people 
drive differently.” This is the most thor- 
oughly professional aspiration (supposing 
his reason was not a metaphorical one) 
that was ever yet recorded. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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CHRIST’S LAST PASSOVER WEEK. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


JESUS, according to the record given 
by John, attended, during his public min- 
istry, four successive passovers at Jerusa- 
lem. As this feast occurred onlv once in 
each year, we thereby proximately ascer- 
tain the length of that ministry. It must 
have extended over a period of not less 
than three years, and probably lasted 
for about three years and a half, 

It was while Jesus was in attendance 
upon the first of these passovers, that he 
had the interview with Nicodemus 
mentioned in the third chapter of the 
Gospel of John, in which he said to him: 
** And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man 
be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.” On the third day of his last pass- 
over week, he also said: ‘‘ And I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 
John remarks, in regard to the last of 
these sayings: ‘‘This he said signifying 
what death he should die.” The lifting 
up spoken of to Nicodemus, doubtless had 
the same significance, and hence indicates 
that he then knew that he was to be 
lifted up on the cross, and was to die by 
crucifixion. ; 

So, also, when Jesus was on his way to 
attend his fourth and last passover at Je- 
rusalem, he ‘‘ began to show unto his dis- 
ciples that he must go unto Jerusalem, 
and suffer many things of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes, and be killed, 
and be raised again the third day.” At a 
later period, when his death was nearer, 
he told these disciples that ‘‘ the Son of 
Man shall be betrayed into the hands of 
men, and they shall kill him, and the 
third day he shall be raised again.” At a 
still later period, he *‘ took the twelve dis- 
ciples apart in the way, and said unto 
them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and 
the Son of Man shall be betrayed unto the 
chief priests and unto the scribes, and they 
shall condemn him to death, and shall de- 
liver him to the Gentiles, to mock and 
to scourge and to crucify him, and the 
third day he shall rise again.” These 
passages show that Jesus, when going to 





Jerusalem to attend his last passover, was 
fully aware of what awaited him there. 
He stated to his disciples, not only the 
general fact that he would there be put to 
death, but also the manner and circum- 
stances of that death. He knew before- 
hand that he was there to be betrayed, to 
be mocked and scourged, to be condemned 
to death, to be delivered to the Gentiles, 
and finally to be crucified. He took no 
measures to evade or avoid the result, but 
rather went just where his death would 
become an accomplished fact. 

John informs us that ‘‘ Jesus, six days 
before the passover, came to Bethany, 
where Lazarus was which had been dead, 
whom he raised from the dead”; that 
‘*much people of the Jews therefore knew 
that he was there”; that ‘‘they came not 
for Jesus’ sake only, but that they might 
see Lazarus whom he had raised from the 
dead”; and that ‘‘ the chief priests con- 
sulted that they might put Lazarus to 
death, because that by reason of him 
many of the Jews went away, and believed 
on Jesus.” The resurrection of Lazarus 
from the dead became speedily known in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere, and had strong- 
ly impressed the common people with the 
idea that Jesus was at 
prophet. They were anxious to see and 
hear the man who had performed such a 
wonder. 

The first of the six days before the 
passover mentioned by John—answering 
to our Sunday and commencing in the 
evening of Saturday, and ending at the 
same time in the evening of Sunday—was 
the day in which Jesus made his trium- 
phant entrance into the city of Jerusalem. 
Being in Bethany, he directed two of his 
disciples to go into a certain village, and 
told them that they would there find the 
colt of an ass, ‘‘whereon yet never man 
sat,” and to loose him and bring him unto 
him. Healso said that ‘‘if any man ask 
you why do ye loose him? thus shall ye 
say unto him, Because the Lord hath need 
of him.” These disciples ‘‘ went their 
way, and found even as he had said unto 
them. And as they were loosing the colt, 
the owners thereof said unto them, Why 
loose ye the colt? And they said, The 
Lord hath need of him. And they brought 
him to Jesus.” Matthew says that this 
was done in fulfillment of the following 
prophecy : ‘‘ Tell ye the daughter of Zion. 
Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, 
meek, and sitting upon an ass, and a colt 
the foal of an ass.” 

Seated upon this colt, Jesus commenced 
his march from Bethany to Jerusalem. 
‘* A very great multitude spread their gar- 
ments in the way; others cut down 
branches from the trees, and strewed 
them in the way. And the multitudes that 
went before and that followed, cried, say- 
ing, Hosanna to the Son of David; Bless- 
ed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord; Hosanna in the highest.” Luke 
tells us that ‘‘ some of the Pharisees from 
among the multitude,” who witnessed this 
spectacle, said unto him: ‘‘ Master, rebuke 
thy disciples.” Jesus replied: ‘‘ I tell you, 
that if these should hold their peace, the 
stones would immediately cry out.” 

Luke also says: ‘‘ And when he was 
come near, he beheld the city, and wept 
over it, saying, If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace! But now 
they are hid from thine eyes. For the 
daysshall come upon thee, that thine ene- 
mies shall cast a trench about thee, and 
compass thee round, and keep thee in on 
every side, and shall lay thee even with 
the ground, and thy children within thee, 
and they shall not leave in thee one stone 
upon another, because thou knewest not 
the time of thy visitation.” Jesus fore- 
saw, and, in these words predicted, the 
coming fate of Jerusalem. This predic- 
tion was, in about thirty years afterward, 
fulfilled to the letter by the Roman army 
under the command of Titus. Josephus, 
in his history of the Jews, gives a minute 
account of the events by which the de- 
struction of Jerusalem was accomplished, 
and this account corresponds with what 
Jesus had stated in general terms. 

Matthew informs us that when Jesus 
had actually come into Jerusalem, “all 
the city was moved, saying, Who is this? 
And the multitude,” that followed him 
thither, ‘‘ said, This is Jesus the prophet 
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of Nazareth of Galilee.” Jesus went into 
the*temple, and, as we also learn from 
Matthew, ‘‘ the blind and the lame came 
to him in the temple, and he healed 
them.” The chief priests and the scribes, 
seeing ‘‘the wonderful things which he 
did,” and hearing ‘“‘ the children crying in 
the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the 
Son of David,” as we further learn from 
Matthew, ‘‘were sore displeased,” and 
said unto him, ‘‘ Hearest thou what these 
say?’ He replied: ‘‘ Yea; have ye never 
read, Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings thou hast perfected praise?” 

John, in his Gospel, says that the resur- 
rection of Lazarus at Bethany contributed 
to this triumphant entrance of Jesus into 
Jerusalem. ‘The people,” he remarks, 
‘therefore that was with him when he 
called Lazarus out of the grave, and raised 
him from the dead, bare record. For this 
cause the people also met him, for that 
they heard that he had done this miracle.” 
‘“‘The Pharisees,’ John further says, 
‘‘therefore said among themselves, Per- 
ceive ye how ye prevail nothing? Behold, 
the world is gone after him.” These 
Pharisees had determined, if possible, to 
put Jesus to death, but had hitherto 
failed of their purpose. This purpose 
was formed immediately after the resur- 
rection of Lazarus; and but for the pop- 
ular favor secured to him by that mir- 
acle, they would at an earlier period have 
carried it into execution. 

Such is the summary of the events of 
the first day of the passover week, as stated 
in the Gospel narrative. Mark and Mat- 
thew tell us than when “ even-tide” was 
come, Jesus ‘‘ went out of the city into 
Bethany, and he lodged there.” Bethany 
was a small village on the eastern side of 
the Mount of Olives. Mary and Martha 
and Lazarus lived there, and Jesus proba- 
bly lodged for the night with them. 

On the morning of the second day of the 
passover week, answering to our Monday, 
Jesus returned to the city of Jerusalem; 
and, on his way, passing by a big fig-tree, 
seeking fruit thereon, but finding none, 
he said: ‘‘Let no fruit grow on thee hence- 
forward forever. And presently the fig- 
tree withered away.” Arriving in the 
city, and going into the temple, he ‘‘ cast 
out all of them that sold and bought in 
the temple, and overthrew the tables of 
the money-changers, and the seats of them 
that sold doves, and said unto them, It 
is written, My house shall be called the 
house of prayer, but ye have made ita 
den of thieves.” This cleansing of the 
temple isa repetition of what he did when 
attending his first passover at Jerusalem, 
as recorded in the second chapter of the 
Gospel of John. He was, at both periods, 
regarded by the people as a prophet, whose 
authority these traders dare not resist. 

The scribes and chief priests, however, 
hearing what Jesus had done, ‘sought 
how they might destroy him, for they 
feared him, because all the people was 
astonished at his doctrine”; and as we 
learn from Luke, they ‘‘could not find 
what they might do, for all the people 
were very attentive to hear him,” and 
came “‘ early in the morning to him in the 
temple, for to hear him.” These ecclesi- 
astics, though earnestly planning and 
plotting for the result, had not yet suc- 
ceeded in turning the tide of popular feel- 
ing against him. His preaching and 
miracles impressed the hearts of the peo- 
ple. They saw with their eyes and heard 
with their ears, and were then in no mood 
to tolerate any violence against his per- 
son. His enemies were wise enough to 
recognize this fact, and to act accordingly. 

When the evening of the second day 
was come, Jesus and his disciples, as on 
that of the first day of the week, left the 
city of Jerusalem, and returned back to 
Bethany, and there spent the night. 

Jesus, on the morning of the third day 
of the week, answering to our Tuesday, 
returned again to Jerusalem. As he 
passed by the fig-tree, and his disciples 
observed how soon it had ‘‘ withered 
away,” or, as Mark says, was ‘‘ dried up 
from the roots,” Peter called his attention 
to the fact, and said to him: ‘‘ Behold, the 
fig-tree which thou cursedst is withered 
away.” Jesus made this miracle an oc- 
casion for instructing these disciples in 
regard to the doctrine and power of faith. 
He told them to ‘“ have faith in God.” 





He said to them: “ And all things what- 
soever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye 
shall receive.” He also added, according 
to the statement made by Luke: “ And 
when ye stand praying, forgive if ye have 
aught against any, that your Father also 
which is in Heaven may forgive you 
your trespasses. But if ye do not forgive 
neither will your Father which is in 
Heaven forgive your trespasses.” The duty 
of forgiveness, as a condition of being 
forgiven by God, is a doctrine that often 
dwelt on the lips of the Great Teacher. 

Returning to the city, Jesus again went 
into the temple. What thereafter oc- 
curred on that day may be seen from the 
following summary of its events: 

The answer to the question of the chief 
priests and the elders in regard to the 
authority under which Jesus acted; the 
parable of the two sons, that of the 
wicked husbandmen, and that of the mar- 
riage of the king’s son; the insidious que: - 
tion of the Pharisees in regard to the law- 
fulness of paying tribute to Cesar, and 
the answer of Jesus thereto; the question 
of the Sadducees as to whose wife the 
woman would be in the resurrection, who 
had successively had seven husbands; the 
question of the Jewish lawyer in respect 
to the great commandment in the law; 
the conversation between Jesus and the 
Pharisees as to how Chr:st is at the same 
time the son and the Lord of David; the 
warnings of Jesus against the evil exam- 
ple of the scribes and Pharisees, and the 
woes denounced by him against them as a 
class; the lamentation of Jesus over the 
city of Jerusalem; his comment upon 
the action of the poor widow who 
cast two mites into the treasury of 
the Lord; his remarks upon being told 
that certain Greeks desired to see him; 
his reflections upon the unbelief of the 
Jews in rejecting the evidence furnished 
by his miraculous works; his prediction, 
on leaving the temple, of its destruc- 
tion, and his subsequent explanation of 
the prediction to his disciples in private; 
his statement to his disciples of the signs of 
his coming to destroy Jerusalem; the par- 
able of the ten virgins, and that of the 
talents; the transition of Jesus to his final 
coming to judge the world, when all na- 
tions will be gathered before him, and he 
will separate them one from another as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats; the conspiracy formed by the 
Jewish rulers to destroy him; the supper 
given to Jesus at Bethany in the house of 
Simon the leper, and the anointing of 
his body at this supper by Mary, who had 
procured an alabaster box of precious oint- 
ment for this purpose, and his comments 
thereon; the proposition of Judas Iscariot 
to betray him, and his agreement with 
the Jewish rulers to doso for thirty pieces 
of silver—: all these facts, events, conver- 
sations, discourses, questions and answers 
—some of them occurring in the temple, 
others on the way to Bethany, and still 
others in Bethany—are, in the Gospel nar- 
rative, placed on the third day of this 
passover week, answering to our Tues- 
day. 

This Tuesday, or third day of the pass- 
over week, was, in the amount and varie- 
ty of the subjects upon which Jesus spoke, 
the great day of that week, if not the great 
day of his public ministry. He did not 
thereafter appear before the people gener- 
ally as a teacher, either in the temple or 
anywhere else. His ministry among the 
Jews ended with this day. 

The two subsequent days—namely, the 
fourth and fifth days of the passover 
week, answering to our Wednesday and 
Thursday—were, until the evening of the 
latter day and the commencement of the 
sixth day, answering to our Friday, spent 
in the village of Bethany. The Gospel 
narrative contains no account of what 
Jesus said or did on either of these days, 
with the exception of the directions which 
he gave relating to the observance of the 
passover at Jerusalem. 

Jesus, however, knew that on the sixth 
day his final ‘“‘hour” would come, and that 
on that day he would, according to ‘“‘the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 


God,” be delivered into the hands of men, . 


” 


and be ‘“‘crucified and slain.” He was no 
stranger to this fact. The terrible scene 
was just before him. He might have 
avoided it by going elsewhere, or he might 
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have exercised his miraculous power for 
his own protection. But knowing that he 
came into this world to save sinners, and 
that, in the plan of God, he was to die for 
them, he calmly awaited the events then 
immediately impending over him. He 
understood the treachery of Judas, and 
saw the storm of Jewish wrath that was 
about to burst upon him. He fully antic- 
ipated all the plans which the rulers had 
formed against him, and adopted no meas- 
ures for their defeat. He voluntarily en- 
tered upon the sacrifice of his own life as 
the appointed means of saving others. 
The offering of himself for this purpose is 
the sublimest and purest expression of be- 
nevolence which this world ever saw. He 
humbled himself, and became ‘‘obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross,” 
that the guilty might be saved. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE ORIGIN AND USE OF SLANG. 


BY FREDERICK GARLANDA, PH.D. 


First, what is ‘“‘slang”? The origin of 
the word is not quite ascertained. Most 
likely it comes to us from the Scandina- 
vian. But, whatever its origin, what do we 
mean nowadays by this word? Worces- 
ter says: ‘Slang, vile, low, or ribald 
language; the cant of sharpers or of the 
vulgar; gibberish.” Which definition is 
far from being correct. It is too exagger- 
ated. A great dictionary should be just 
to every part of the language; yea, even 
unto slang. Many an accomplished lady 
will be ready to admit, with a smiling 
flush, that she does use slang every now 
and then, ‘‘only for fun, you know,” 
and with her intimate friends; but she 
would be justly indignant, if you should 
so construe her words as to think her 
guilty of using ‘‘ vile, low, or ribald lan- 
guage,” oreven ‘‘ the cant of sharpers or 
of the vulgar.” 

Slang is treated a little more fairly by 
Skeat, who defines it thus: ‘‘ Low, vulgar 
language, a colloquial and familiar mode 
of expression.” This definition would be 
greatly improved if it were cut in two. 
There should be a period after ‘“ lan- 
guage.” ‘Low, vulgar language,” seems 
to have been once the meaning of “ slang.” 
But now it is safe to say, I think, that the 
best people speak of slang merely as ‘‘a 
colloquial and familiar mode of expres- 
sion.” ‘You hear very often, even among 
the best educated, ‘‘ This is slang!” when 
doubtless no one means to utter a re- 
proach for vulgar language. The teacher 
insists with his pupils that they must be 
careful to avoid “slang” in writing. 
Surely, he does not mean that they must 
not use vulgar or low or ribald language ! 
Pupils that need such warnings, need 
something else far more than the study of 
fine language. The teacher intends sim- 
ply to admonish them against the exag- 
gerated use of such phrases, words and 
idioms as are daily heard in familiar inter- 
course, but are not yet admitted into good 
literature. Indeed this, and nothing else, 
seems to be the meaning in which the 
word ‘“‘ slang” is generally accepted nowa- 
days: ‘‘ A colloquial mode of expression 
which is not yet acknowledged by good 
writers.” 

And as such, let me say that ina general 
way I am nota particular hater of ‘‘slang.” 
‘** Slang!” Indeed, I do not see why we 
should be afraid of slang and dislike it so. 
Only here, as everywhere, discrimination 
is necessary; and in order to discriminate 
soundly let us investigate how slang origi- 
nates, and how many kinds of it we have. 

Language develops mostly by meta- 
phorical process, by applying to one thing 
a word which strictly belongs to another. 
In this metaphorizing we may sin 
against good sense or against good taste. 
Many metaphors in Ossian, Victor Hugo and 
his followers are against, good sense; many 
metaphors employed by uneducated or 
coarse men are against good taste. What 
we call “slang” grows exactly in the 
same way, by metaphorical process; but 
our good sense and taste must help us to 
discriminate between good and bad slang. 

Lawyers who have a very easy case on 
hand, and are certain of success, call it, 
by a metaphor easy to understand, a 
‘* walk-over.” Students of medicine call 
a corpse a ‘‘ stiff.” I heard somebody call 
a traveling tutor a ‘ bear-leader,” and 





‘*book-keeper” one who never returns 
borrowed books. Water is often spoken 
of as ‘‘ Adam’s ale,” and a lady who felt 
tired and depressed was advised by a 
friend to ‘‘ key herself up.” These are all 
typical examples of slang, and as such we 
must scrutinize them closely. 

The ‘‘ walk-over” of the lawyers is easy 
to understand; it is not only clear, but 
vivid and forcible. It is therefore prob- 
able that this bit of slang may find its 
way into common language and books. 
Doubtless our language would not lose 
anything thereby. It is a metaphor not 
a whit more bold than that by which we 
call ‘‘ yarn” a strange and improbable 
story. Worcester registers ‘“‘ yarn” in this 
sense, but marks it ‘“‘ vulgar.” But now 
who would dare say it is vulgar, since 
everybody uses it, and it is, after all,a 
very good word, with a flavor of that 
sound humor which attaches to so many 
words for which we are indebted to our 
good, brave and wmirthful ‘tars’? 
‘*Walk-over” is not recorded yet in 
Worcester’s dictionary, but I would not 
wonder if we should find it there in the 
next edition. Of course, the editor would 
relieve his philological scrupulousness by 
adding, between two brackets, ‘‘ vulgar” 
or “common,” but we would forgive him, 
sure as we are that in a subsequent 
edition he would take his notation away 
from ‘‘ walk-over,” as well as from 
‘“‘ yarn.” 

Father Adam and his modes of life ar» 
so well known that when we say *‘Adam’s 
ale,” no misunderstanding is possible. 
Moreover, there is in this idiom that sub- 
tle seasoning of wit which preserves words 
as salt preserves food. All the odds, there- 
fore, are for this idiom being promoted 
from the ranks of slang to become a part 
of the common language. Many similar 
idioms have already run over this road, as 
‘* Noah’s drink ” for ‘‘wine,” to say nothing 
of the well-known ‘‘ Adam’s apple,” which 
is due to a silly legend that this protuber- 
ance was produced by eating the fatal 
apple. 

A ‘*‘ bear-leader” for a “‘ travelling tutor” 
is witty or not, according to whether we 
ask the tutor himself or his youngsters. 
As a language-making element, however, 
itis very poor. It is too particular. No- 
body can understand it without explana- 
tion. It has, therefore, no chances of 
taking a permanent place in language, 
unless some great writer takes: it upon 
himself to introduce it and chaperon it. 

The ‘‘ stiff” of the medical students has 
even less chances, as it is not, only con- 
fined to a particular craft, but is vulgar 
and coarse. 

As for ‘‘ book-keeper” in the sense of 
book-retainer, it is simply a pun. Puns 
may belong to the good things of life, but 
there is no place for them in diction- 
aries. 

Many would be severe against the use of 
the verb ‘‘ to key up” for ‘‘to tone up” 
one’s self. Still; as we speak of the key 
to a riddle, the key to a book, etc., Ido 
not see why we should object so much to 
an analogous metaphor taken from the 
musical key. The words ‘‘tone” and 
‘* tonic ” themselves are derived from the 
world of music. They mean properly ‘to 
stretch,” to stretch the chords of a music- 
al instrument in order to strengthen its 
notes. Hence the meaning of ‘ tonic ” as 
‘*invigorating,” ‘‘ strengthening.” 

Now, looking over these typical speci- 
mens of slang, we notice: First, that all 
of them consist of some kind of metaphor; 
second, that those of them which can be 
easily and universally understood,which do 
not hurt our good taste or good sense,are a 
good contribution to our language,and area 
desirable leaven in our daily speech; third, 
that those which are too particular to be 
generally understood, or are coarse and 
vulgar, or are merely a jeu de mots, are 
doomed to live an ephemeral and much 
circumscribed life. The trouble with 
what is currently called ‘‘slang” is, that 
much of it belongs to this last class, and is, 
therefore, destined to die without ever be- 
coming a true part of any living language. 
If we hada good record of the slang in 
vogue fifty years ago, we would have the 
most ample proof of what I say. I 
had occasion to look over a ‘“ Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, by 
Francis Grose, Esq., F. A. 8.,’ published 





in London ‘‘ MDCCLXXXVIII.” It is in- 
credible how few words and idioms there- 
in recorded have survived or would be 
understood at allin our day. I find, for 
instance, ‘‘ floating academy” for the 
lighters on board of which were confined 
the persons condemned to hard labor. 

** Adam’s ale,’’ beer. 

‘Air and exercise,” he has had air and 


exercise, i.¢., he has been whipped at the 
cart’s tail. 

“ Alderman,” a roasted turkey garnished 
with sausages; the latter are supposed to 
represent the gold chain worn by those 
magistrates. 

“Altitudes,” the man is in his altitudes, 
i.e., he is drunk. 

** Anabaptist,’”’ a pickpocket caughtin the 
act, and punished with the discipline of the 
pump or horse-pond. 

“* Apothecary,’’ to talk like an apothecary, 
i.e., to talk nonsense. 

“Babes in the wood,” rogues in the stocks 
or pillory. 

He squints “like a bag of nails,” i.e., his 
eyes are directed as many ways as the points 
of nails in a bag. 

‘* Beggar maker,’’ an ale-house keeper. 

‘* Beggars’ bullets,” stones. 

** Bow-wow mutton,” dog’s flesh. 

‘*A brother of the quill,” an author. 

‘A brother of the string,”’ a fiddler. 

‘“* A brother of the whip,” a coachman. 

“Butcher’s meat,” meat taken up on trust, 
which continues the butcher’s until paid 
for. 

“A quarrel-picker,’’ a glazier, from the 
small squares in casements, called carreauz, 
vulgarly ‘‘ quarrels.’ 

**A she-house,” a house where the wife 
rules. 

“* Sheriff’s ball,’ an execution. 

‘“‘Sheriff’s bracelets,’ hand-cuffs. 

‘“‘Sheriff’s hotel,” a prison. 

‘**Sheriff’s picture frame,’ the gallows. 

We might thus go on for pages and 
pages of slang and idioms more or less 
witty, more or less felicitous, but which 
have generally died away, as they were 
not possessed of that easy and universal 
intelligibility which is the tirst requisite 
of all speech. 

It is a good fortune of the English lan- 
guage that the common parlance, of the 
educated classes at least, differs so little 
from the language of literature. Con- 
versation is thereby enabled to make it- 
self rich, noble and refined by all the 
polished treasures of prose and verse, 
without seeming bookish or affected. On 
the other hand, the language of literature 
is kept lively, vigorous and fresh, by 
holding itself continually in contact with, 
and enriching itself by, the resources of 
the language of conversation. 

It has been the privilege of the English 
language to be the instrument to express 
the thoughts of some of the greatest men 
that ever lived, of writers and thinkers 
who looked into the mysteries of human 
nature deeper than men ever did. Still 
we must remember it is not these great 
men that make the language. They raise 
the standard of language, they give it 
fixity, shape and dignity by bringing it 
up to alevel with their thoughts and 
molding it with the might of their genius. 
But the substance, the sinews as well as 
the muscles, of language are given by the 
people. Even the action of the greatest 
genius is but a little thing in comparison 
with that of the people, and the more edu- 
cation increases and culture spreads, the 
smaller becomes the influence of individ- 
uals severally, the greater that of the peo- 
ple at large. 

This leads us up to consider the much- 
discussed problem of what is to be done in 
order to preserve the purity of our lan- 
guage. On this subject many writers and 
teachers entertained,many still, entertain, 
some queer ideas. They seem to consider 
as against the purity of languege all the 
words and idioms which are newly intro- 
duced. For them innovation and impuri- 
ty are synonymous. Hence an extreme 
carefulness to avoid all words which, how- 
ever popular, clear and forcible they may 
be, even sometimes necessary, have not 
yet received the brand of some great 
writer. The great writers’ brand is the 
all-important for them, and the older the 
better. Which views do not seem to in- 
dicate, in my judgment, a sound appre- 
hension of the nature of language and the 
laws of its life. If such views should be 
generally adopted, our written language 
would soon become a cold, academical, 





artificial thing, a skeleton instead of a liv- 
ing organism. Fortunately for’ the Eng- 
lish language they never had great author: 
ity or power, either in England or Amer- 
ica. But with other nations they held 
sway very long. Academies were insti- 
tuted which took upon themselves to leg- 
islate in matters of language, and mark 
the limits within which it had to flow. 
But usually it turned out that language 
was bid to sleep in a Procrustean bed. It 
would be unjust to deny the good services 
of the French Academy to the French lan- 
guage; but it can hardly be doubted that; 
while the language has gained in finish 
and regularity, it has lost in strength and 
popular spontaneousness by being sub- 
mitted to the cast-iron rules of the acad- 
emy, 

Far greater damage was wrought to the 
Italian language by the theories of pedan- 
tic literati and academies. They went so 
far with their narrow-minded exclusiv- 
ism that at length they lost all authority; 
now they are simply laughed at, deprived 
of all authority. Even in this century 
there lived pedants (and I am afraid they 
are not all dead yet) who actually forbade 
their pupils to read anything which had 
been written later than during the four- 
teenth century. Some, however, were so 
liberal as to admit also the writers of the 
Cinquecento. All the rest is ‘*modern,” 
which in their minds means ‘‘bad,” ‘* hor- 
rible.” It is difficult to imagine a sillier 
way of looking at language than that 
adopted by these powdered academicians. 
With the same reasonableness one might 
pretend that a nation should be ruled by 
the laws of five hundred years ago. 

No, it is not by the pedantic devices of 
the purists that we can preserve a lan- 
guage vigorous and pure. Their theories 
resemble too mnch the old ways of fight- 
ing epidemics by means of fumigations, 
cordons sanitaires, and similar prohibitory 
measures. We know better now. We try 
to ‘‘ prevent” the incoming and spreading 
of such diseases by keeping from them the 
means to feed upon, by a thorough obedi- 
ence to hygienic rules. Considering that 
language is the production of all the peo- 
ple, the organ of their minds, the mirror 
of their thoughts, it is not by shutting the 
doors of our dictionaries against this or 
that word, that we can hope to preserve 
our language pure, rich and strong. What 
we want is a good, thorough, mental hy- 
giene. We want everybody to be as well 
educated as possible; we want everybody 
to think clearly, strongly and cleanly, in 
order to use and understand clear, strong, 
sound language. If all the people were 
perfectly educated, their minds would be 
quick to discover new things, to appre- 
hend new relations of things, toform new 
thoughts, to discriminate between good 
and bad, refined and coarse; and new 
words and idioms and felicitous hits of ex- 
pression would flow in and make a lan- 
guage more rich, various, noble, manly, 
than the world has yet seen. Because, we 
must remember, to make a rich and pow- 
erful language, it is not enough to have a 
big dictionary where thousands of words 
are recorded, It is necessary that these 
words be in current use among the 
bulk of the population, so that as soon as 
a speaker utters one of them, he is immedi- 
ately and thoroughly understood by the 
whole audience. It must be like the 
striking of a chord on a musical instru- 
ment:as soon as struck, it must vibrate in 
the hearts of all the listeners. We may 
say of words what is said of the circula- 
tion of money. This circulation is not 
represented by the bulk of money of which 
a people is possessed, because it might lie 
idle in banks or vaults; but it is repre- 
sented by the bulk of money multiplied by 
as many times as it is exchanged in the 
course of one year. Likewise, the real 
linguistic wealth of a people does not de- 
pend on the number of words of which its 
dictionaries can boast, but is determined 
by the actual use of the mass of those 
words. 

To conclude these remarks; should a 
young man ask my advice, I would tell 
him to remember that language is not a 
dead thing, but a living one, and all the 
minds of the people contribute to its life 


and growth. Therefore, do not be a prig,. 


do not be a pedant. Try first to get a good 
education, develop your imagination, ed- 
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ucate your taste, strengthen your logical 
power, and then trust to your judgment. 
Whenever you hear a new word or idiom 
which is clear, forcible, apt and decent, 
do not be afraid; use it, and go ahead. 
New YORK CITY. 
: ee re 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION 
EXPLAINED AND VINDICATED. 


BY DANIEL DORCHESTER, D.D. 


Laws for the regulation of human 
society may be comprised under three 
heads: International, Statutory and Con- 
stitutional. 

International law has reference to the 
relations of nations to each other. It is 
largely conventional, the consensus of 
national usages. 

Statutory law is the body of enactments 
which are intended to regulate the details 
It is functional, enacted by 
the representatives of the people. 


of society. 


Constitutional law is the organic law, 
deriving its authority from the direct 
action of the people. 

Constitutional law has three character- 
istics: 

ist. Itis a sacred covenant or compact 
between the people. The Preamble of 
the Constitution of Massachusetts says: 
‘*The whole people covenants with each 
citizen, and each citizen with the whole 
people, that all will be governed by cer- 
tain laws for the common good.” 

2d. It is an embodiment of great princi- 
ples of government. 

3d. It constitutes the basis and limita- 
tion of all legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive action. 

Constitutional law, in a Republic, pro- 
ceeds upon the principle that all political 
power is vested in, and derived from, the 
people; that all government, of right, 
originates with the people, and is founded 
upon their will only; and that the people 
have the inherent right to alter, amend 
and abolish any part of the Constitution 
whenever they deem it necessary for their 
In every State and 
National Constitution the people reserve 
the right to grant additional powers, or to 
make additional limitations, ‘whenever 
they desire to do so. 

The Constitutional Prohibition of the 
liquor traffic means, putting into the Con- 
stitution a limitation prohibiting the man- 
ufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors as 


safety or happiness. 


beverages. 

The language of the amendment we 
propose is as follows: 

The manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors, as beverages, is hereby prohibited 
in this Commonwealth. 

In some states the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment is lumbered with too 
many particulars, The more simple the 
better. It is wholly unnecessary, in the 
article itself, to say that the amendment 
may be supplemented by statutory enact- 
ments, to give it force or carry it into 
effect, or to provide for the sale of alco- 
holics for mechanical, artistic, etc., pur- 
poses; for that is already implied. 

We prefer the term ‘ alcoholic ” rather 
than * intoxicating,” because it is more 
specific, and less liable to misinterpreta- 
tion in the courts: and because it saves 
the necessity of cumbering the amend- 
ment with references to beer, cider and 
wine. We use the phrase ‘ as beverages,” 
because that is the great evil we are com- 
bating; and the legislature will be at lib- 
erty to make needful provision for the 
sale of liquors for mechanical, artistic 
and also medicinal purposes, until such 
time as physicians learn to dispense with 
them in materia medica, as they are rap- 
idly learning todo. Whatever is neces- 
sary for these purposes may be provided 
for in a prohibitory statute, which must 
follow the prohibitory amendment. 

It will be noticed that the objective 
point aimed at is the suppression of the 
bar, the liquor saloon—all sales of alco- 
holic beverages. When Prohibition is put 
into the Constitution, thenceforth, so long 
as it remains there it will be impossible 
for the legislature to enact a law licensing 
the traffic in alcoholic beverages. The 
liquor saloon will then be beyond the pale 
of legal sanction or protection, and the 
liquor seller will be an outlaw. The state 
will then be free from complicity with the 
liquor saloon. The broad seal of the Com- 





monwealth will no longer bolster up the 
liquor traffic, nor give it respectability, 
nor serve as an opiate to soothe the con- 
science of the dram-seller. 

Iam fully aware that this is a broad, 
radical, and far-reaching measure. It is 
clear that it involves questions and inter- 
ests which cannot be fully settled by 
statutory legislation. There will be ques- 
tions of dispute, and knots of difficulty, 
fluctuations and conflicts, which will be 
embarrassing, until the principle of en- 
tire prohibition is fixed and settled in the 
Constitution. A place in the Constitution 
will give to Prohibition dignity and 
weight, for it expresses the will of the 
sovereign people. 

It will be admitted by all, that when so 
great and radical a change as the entire 
suppression of the traffic in alcoholic 
beverages is contemplated, affecting so 
vitally as it does, long existing usages, 
entering into so many financial, social 
and moral interests, invading what some 
stoutly claim as their natural rights, and 
in regard to the wisdom and practicabil- 
ity of which widely different views are 
held by intelligent citizens, the question 
should be submitted to the arbitrament of 
the people, and decided by the whole body 
of citizens. This is what the movement 
for Constitutional Prohibition means. It 
is an appeal to the will of the sovereign 
people, to ascertain if they desire to pro- 
hibit the traffic in alcoholic liquors as 
beverages, and whether they will put such 
prohibition into the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth. 

There are many who believe that when 
this subject is intelligently presented to 
the people, they will adopt the amend- 
ment. Multitudes of intelligent citizens 
are calling for it. One hundred and six 
thousand, by petition to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, three years ago, asked 
for it, and in about 100 of the 346 towns, 
the petitions were not circulated. The 
people are in advance of the prudential 
politicians, and especially the politicians 
whose ears are near to the saloons, and 
filled with saloon echoes. 

We are pressed very hard with the ob- 
jection that ‘* the people are not ready for 
it, and that the measure will be defeated, 
which would be very bad.” We do not 
suppose that the slums of the large cities 
are ready for it; but must all our goodly 
Commonwealths wait for the slums? 
The politicians need not be concerned. 
This amendment will not be adopted until 
the people are ready for it; for they must 
vote it into the Constitution. To obtain 
it, under the most favorable conditions, 
will require several years. In most states, 
two successive legislatures must pass it; 
the House by a two-thirds vote each time 
—a severe test; and then the people must 
accept it. This will be a long educational 
It is time 
we were moving strongly on this line. 
Three of the most eminent ex-governors 
of Massachusetts, last autumn, said, it is 
time to recommend the Legislature to 


process to prepare the people. 


vote to submit the measure to the people. 
These are among our wisest and most far- 
seeing men. 

An objection to Constitutional Prohibi- 
tion, by one of the acutest statesmen in 
the land, was presented to me in these 
terse words: ‘‘When we can get it we shall 
not need it.” He staggered me for a mo- 
ment, but Isoon replied, ‘‘ Why then do 
we need any constitutions or constitu- 
tional amendments? Why not dispense 
with them all?” We need them as ratch- 
ets to hold us, to hold society in times of 
fluctuation, in desperate contests over 
great principles, in struggles in support of 
fundamental right—as security for public 
welfare—to keep us from losing what we 
have gained by long labor. 

Is it also objected that there are personal 
rights which are invaded by this measure 
—the right of drinking what one chooses. 
and of selling the same? This plea comes 
from asmall class of citizens. By far the 
major part of the orderly and intelligent 
citizens have come to feel that the use and 
sale of alcoholic beverages conflicts with 
their rights and with the welfare of society 
at large. ‘ 

With this conflict on the question of 
rights pending, what should be done? 
Let the people decide it. Itis competent 
for the whole people, by ballot, to relin- 





quish4ny real or supposed rights, for the 
good of society. The people can relin- 
quish any rights, if they choose to do so. 
There can be ne government without a re- 
linquishment of some natural rights; and 
it is a principle of jurisprudence that one 
man’s rights cease where another man’s 
begin. Refer the question to the arbitra- 
ment of the people. 

But it is said, Suppose Constitutional 
Prohibition to be obtained, and a prohibi- 
tory statute, also, for its enforcement; 
and under some revulsion of public senti- 
ment, the prohibitory statute is repealed; 
we will then be left with Prohibition in 
the Constitution, but with no statute tor 
its enforcement. We will then be in a 
condition of free rum, witn Prohibition 
stillin the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion will then be dishonored. Would it 
not be better to content ourselves with 
only a prohibitory statute? Such is one 
of the shrewdest objections I have met. I 
have encountered it from lawyers, and 
other thoughtful men. 

In reply, I ask: Suppose Abraham Lin- 
coln had reasoned thus when his mind 
was preparing to issue the edict of eman- 


cipation, where would we have been now? 


And, when the amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, guarantee- 
ing freedom to the slaves, suffrage and 
certain civil immunities to the ex-slaves, 
suppose men had reasoned in the same 
way, where would we now be? Some of 
the greatest steps of progress in all history 
would never have been taken. In fact, 
some of those Constitutional amendments 
are now practically void and inoperative, 
in some portions and large districts, in 
the South, where the colored men are de- 
nied the chance to vote or their votes are 
nullified. Was it unwise, therefore, to 
enact those constitutional amend- 
ments? No; we are all glad they 
were put into the organic law 
of the land; and though, in a portion 
of the South, they are practically inopera- 
tive, yet, in other large areas, they have a 
binding force; and, under their protec- 
tion, the colored race is advancing to the 
condition of an intelligent citizenship. 
These amendments will yet be recognized 
in all the South. The only way is to push 
on—to do the duty indicated for the pres- 
ent. The objection we are considering 
counsels with fear rather than with hope. 
Such timidity never leads in the advance 
movements of the race. The present in- 
dications are that this temperance reform 
is taking a deep, firm hold upon the Anglo- 
Saxon race—is well settled on the brain— 
and in a more serious and intelligent form 
than ever before, so that it is likely to 
stand firmly, and be abiding. 

Others object that this proposition for 
Constitutional Prohibition, is an attempt 
to embody special legislation in the Con- 
stitution—that only great fundamental 
principles of law should be put into that 
document—such as the right of trial by 
jury, the habeas corpus, the liberty of the 
press, freedom of conscience in matters of 
religion, etc.; or, in other words, that the 
suppression of the traffic in alcoholic 
liquors, as beverages, is not a proper sub- 
ject of organic law. It is not long since 
the people of Massachusetts were requested 
to act upon a proposition to amend the 
Constitution, by providing that a soidier 
honorably discharged from the service of 
the United States, should not be disquali- 
fied to vote, on account of beimg a pauper. 
Not long before that, another amendment 
was adopted, revoking the restriction in 
the Constitution preventing certain judi- 
cial and civil officers, or professors in 
Harvard College, from holding a seat in 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts. New York State had a 
constitutional provision respecting the 
Erie Canal, and then an amendment re- 
pealing it. How do such constitutional 
provisions compare in magnitude with the 
proposition for a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting the sale of alcoholic 
beverages so terribly ravaging society? 

The objection that the question of 
the suppression of the traffic in al- 
cecholic beverages is not a proper sub- 
ject of organic law minifies the liquor 
traffic and overlooks the broad and fa- 
tal sweep of its influence in society. If 
we direct our attention to the great funda- 
mental elements upon which human so- 





ciety depends, we will see whether 
the existence of the liquor saloon is com- 
patible with them. An illustration may 
help us. Let human society be compared 
toa magnificent temple, standing on a 
commanding eminence, with buttresses, 
turrets, dome and spire. Let us enter 
within its sacred precincts, and inquire 
into its vital supports. Here they are, ten 
stately interior columns, upon which, 
more than anything else, the edifice de- 
pends. What are these vital supports of 
human society ? 

1. The Physiological column. 

2. The Psychological column. 

3. The Ethical column. 

4. The Economic column. 

5. The Governmental column. 

6. The Educational column. 

7. The Family column. 

8. The Philanthropic column. 

9. The Civilization column. 

10. The Religious column. 


What great interest in society is there 
which is not comprised under one of these 
heads ? 

What is the attitude of the liquor saloon 
toward them? 

If the saloon antagonizes none of these 
interests, then it must certainly be exon- 
orated from all blame. If it can be shown 
that it cherishes and promotes them, then 
it must be regarded as so beneficial in its 
influence as to deserve to be relieved from 
all taxation, from all license fees and re- 
strictions. More than that, if it fosters 
these great vital interests, it ought to have 
a place in the Constitution, should be pro- 
tected by constitutional guaranties. If, 
on the other hand, it can be shown that the 
liquor saloon antagonizes all these vital 
interests of society, crumbling and weak- 
ening these central columns of the social 
edifice, then the traffic in alcoholic bever- 
ages, certainly ought to be prohibited by 
statutory law, and by the Constitution of 
the State and the Nation also. That the 
liquor traffic does thus militate against 
the welfare of society is susceptible of the 
clearest and most overwhelming demon- 
stration, It has been demonstrated over 
and again. 

In this view of the case, the proposition 
for the prohibition of the liquor traffic is 
certainly large enough, deep enough, vital 
enough, and so transcendently important 
as to demand a place inthe Constitution. 
If the liquor traffic assailed only one of 
these vital interests, or two or three of 
them, the case would be different. But 
when it wars directly and indirectly 
against all of them, then the great con- 
stitutional provision we advocate, if ob- 
tained, will extend its conserving, pro- 
tecting influence to all the deepest but- 
tresses on which the Commonwealth 
stands. It cannot be regarded as special 
legislation, in the sense that it is trivial 
and narrow in its scope. It is large 
enough to be put anywhere in the legisla- 
tion of Heaven or earth. 

Shall I adduce eminent opinions? 

The Hon. Lot M. Morrill said, the drink 
traffic is ‘‘the giant crime of crimes 
against humanity.” If so, then the sup- 
pression of it ought to be guaranteed 
by the most sacred constitutional cove- 
nants. 

The Hon W. E. Gladstone said: 

“The ravages of intemperance are greater 
than the combined ravages of war, pesti- 
lence and famine.” 

If so, then the people should combine in 
a solemn compact, in the organic law of 
the land, for their protection against it. 

Chief-Justice Coleridge, before a court, 
in Manchester, England, said: 

‘* All the cases that have come before me, 
with one exception, had their beginning or 
ending in drink.” ‘‘I can keep no terms 
with a vice that fills our jails, that destroys 
the comfort of home, and the peace of fam- 
ilies, and debases and brutalizes the people 
of these lands.”” 

The London Times said: 

“Drinking baffles us, confounds us, shames 
us, and mocks us at every point. It out- 
wits alike the teacher, the man of business, 
the patriot and the legislator. Every other 
institution flounders in hopeless difficulties; 
the public house (drink saloon) holds its 
triumphant cause.”’ 


The Hon. Richard Cobden said: 


“Every day’s experience tends more and 
more to confirm me, in my opinion, that the 
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temperance cause lies at the foundation of 
all social and political reform.” 

Professor Huxley said : 

‘Talk of political questions? . . The 
man who can see, I think, will observe, that 
in these times, there lies beneath all these 
questions, the great question, whether that 
profligate misery, which dogs the footsteps 
of modern civilization, should be allowed to 
exist? . . . I say I believe this is the great 
political question of the future.” 

These utterances came not from “ tem- 
perance fanatics,” as some of us are often 
called, but from great men of science, of 
letters and jurisprudence. If what they 
say is true, this question is one of such 
magnitude that it deserves a place in the 
Constitution of the State, for society 
should protect itself against this destruct- 
ive foe by the most solemn compacts. 

CHELSEA, MASS. 


Sine Arts. 
‘THE THIRD PRIZE-FUND EXHIBI- 
TION. 
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'THE most conspicuous figure-painting in 
the exhibition is Mr. W. L. Dodge’s ‘‘ Death 
of Minnehaha’’—a large canvas with three 
life-size figures. As the work of one whois 
still a student and, I believe, a very young 
one, its faults impress us less than its mer- 
its. Although the grouping is conventional 
and the color deserves, perhaps, the same 
adjective, and although the two living fig- 
ures are not very strongly characterized, 
there is an accent of dignity and sincerity 
in the result as a whole; the face and bust 
of the dead Minnehaha are finely conceived 
and well treated, and certain accessories 
:show much skill in the rendering of tex- 
itures. The choice of theme is, of course, re- 
#freshing by contrast with the usual selec- 
ttiens of young Americans studying abroad, 
wand, on the whole, this first exhibited essay 
seems to promise well for Mr. Dodge’s 
future. 

Still more may be said for the picture of 
Freneh washerwomen at work by Miss 
Amanda Brewster, a young lady who for 
two or three years sent agreeable little land- 
scapes to our exhibitions and then went to 
Paris for serious study. How well she has 
improved her time and how greatly she has 
widened her field of effort, this picture 
clearly proves. It is evidently not a studio 
composition but a transcript from actual 
Nature; and, frequently though similar 

. subjects have been treated before, it has an 
. unmistakable accent of individuality. The 
. color is fresh and frank yet harmonious, the 
. atmospheric effect of the shadowy interior 
<contrasted with a glimpse of sunny village 
:street beyond is good, and some of the fig- 
‘ures have unusual vitality and character. 
iIn composition the work leaves something 
to be desired, lacking a dominant center of 
interest. But the result as a whole is so in- 
teresting and shows so much technical ac- 
complishment that we cannot but hope 
much for the artist, especially if she will 
now come home to themes which are less 
hackneyed and in which her evident artistic 
independence will have a better chance to 
reveal itself. 
Mr. Alexander’s study of an old Negro, 
« called *‘ A Chestnut,” is a vigorous, spirited, 
humorous, almost over-audacious piece of 
.character-painting. Mr. Denmann’s ‘In 
Blossom Time,” on the other hand, is 
‘decorative’? in intent — two classically 
‘clad young girls sitting against a back- 
‘ground of azalea flowers. The color scheme 
is pale but clear and pleasing, and the com- 
position agreeable; but one of the figures is 
much more successful in pose and expres- 
sion than the other. Neitherof Mr. Millet’s 
two genre paintings is, perhaps, as interest- 
ing or as completely successful as those he 
exhibited last year, as, for instance, the 
**Cozy Corner”? which Mr. Seney recently 
gave to the Metropolitan Museum. Butthe 
‘Difficult Duet” with its old-time figures 
of a gayly clad gentleman playing the violin 
while a scantily draped “ colonial’’ young 
lady painstakingly accompanies him on the 
spinnet, is a very charming piece of work— 
extremely clever in the way it tells its story 
distinctly yet without exaggeration, and 
showing a union of freshness and complete- 
ness in execution which few of our genre- 
painters can rival. 

Mr. Creifeld’s ‘‘Idle Hour,” with its fig- 
ures of three old fishermen playing at dice, 
is strong and interesting; Mr. Hitchcock’s 
“‘Toilers of the Sea’’ contains some good 
work in its rendering of out-of-door colors 
and values; Mr. Penfold’s “Souvenir de 
Picardie ” is a by no means novel yet satis- 





factory figure of a peasant girl; and Mr. 
Poore’s ‘“‘ Horses Frightened hy a Passing 
Train ”’ is, like all the work of this painter, 
fresh and commendably modern and “lo- 
cal”? in theme and promisingly vigorous in 
conception ; but like almost all I have seen 
thus far, shows him as not having yet at- 
tained the skill in realizing his good ideas to 
which his evident ability and conscientious 
ambition will doubtless lead him in good 
time. 

Mr. Alfred Ryder’s “Shepherdess ”’ is a 
delicious little thing—half pastoral poetry, 
half pure fantasy—such as only he can 
paint. And if one grants it lawful to try to 
put a dream on canvas, there will be much 
to charm in his “ Flying Dutchman.” The 
phantom bark is the very vaguest of phan- 
toms, the supposedly palpable bark past 
which it is speeding is scarcely more real, 
and the elements amid which they float are 
simply a swirl and scud of color. But there 
is splendid motion in all this vagueness, a 
certain grandiose mysteriousness, and an 
extraordinary glow of tone; in short, a fe- 
verish yet gorgeous, half-remembered dream 
could hardly have been more perfectly ex- 
pressed in paint. Whether or not it was “‘the 
sort of thing to do”’ in paint will be different- 
ly decided, by ditferent observers. 

I, for one, should have been glad if one of 
the year’s prizes had been given to Mr. Al- 
den Weir’s large and beautifnl still-life— 
flowers, a copper jar, and various rich-toned 
accessories. Such compositions, under Mr. 
Weir’s brush, are never mere studies, valu- 
able only for their revelation of technical dex- 
terity or, perhaps, for their fine chord of 
color. These qualities they have in a very 
marked degree, but assisted by others which 
bring the result up to the level of true pic- 
ture-making. Even when inanimate objects 
are his materials, Mr. Weir never neglects 
the prime pictorial virtue of good composi- 
tion, and never fails to infuse his work with 
grace, refinement and individual feeling. 
Such pictures are very valuable as proving 
that sentiment—charm—lies far more in the 
eye that sees and the hand that paints than in 
the object painted. How many prosaic can- 
vases we, see year by year, for which the 
most poeticel subjects have sat as models! 
The most spiritual of flowers, for instance, 
may be as prosaic as a paving-stone, if a 
prosateur tries to reproduce it. But let Mr. 
La Farge paint a water-lily with the sun on 
it, and it becomes even more poetic than a 
real water-lily in real sunlight, though 
“truth to Nature” is perfectly preserved, 
And let Vollon paint a copper sauce-pan or a 
pumpkin—as in the famous picture now in 
Mr.Schaus’s private collection—and that,too, 
becomes a poem of a very brilliant and en- 
chanting sort. The feeling of Mr. Weir’s 
picture is as attractive as the technique is 
masterly, and that is saying much. The 
only other still-life picture in the collection, 
which calls for comment, is a study of 
peonies, by Mr. Carlsen—a study simply, and 
one made simply for the sake of color, but 
very good in its own way. 

Among the works of sculpture exhibited, 
are some which are good, like Mr. Warner’s 
simple, graceful and accomplished, if not 
very individual figure of ‘Diana,’ and 
some which are poor. There is also at least 
one which, whatever may be its minor 
technical merits, is very bad as a concep- 
tion—Mr. Hartley’s large “Satan Van- 
quished.”” Not tospeak of what seems to 
me its failure in dramatic truth and force, 
it disregards in a singularly striking way 
that fundamental, obvious, artistic canon 
which says that chief things should be 
made chief in interest and subordinate 
things should be kept subordinate. A 
figure of great size, which lies on its back 
and upholds a shield, making this the cen- 
ter of the composition and by far its most 
conspicuous factor—such a figure would 
hardly be a successful one, however well its 
individual parts might have been treated. 

And, finally, thereis one work of sculpture 
in the exhibition which is supremely good— 
a very small bronze figure of the boy Han- 
nibal taking the oath of hostility to Rome, 
which, I fear, will be overlooked by many 
visitors, as it has carelessly or stupidly been 
placed on top of a high glass case filled with 
bric-A-brac. It is by Mr. Donohue, of whose 
“Sophocles,” at the Academy Exhibition, I 
spoke some weeks ago, and to me it seems 
an even more remarkable work than this. 
The half-nude figure, draped only in a cloak 
that hangs from the left shoulder, stands in 
the quietest pose, even the hand which holds 
the sword being but slightly raised from 
the side, the head placed in line with the 
body, and the eyes looking straight forward. 
Nothing could be simpler in composition, 
yet nothing could be either more graceful 
or more dignified. Nobility, gravity, heroic 
and calm resolve are expressed in every line 
of the form and face, and both form and 
face have a wonderful beauty—at once 
youthful, masculine and individual—which 


is well sustained by the severe grace of the 
lines of drapery. It is hard to say whether 
charm or force is more conspicuous in the 
general impression the work produces. I 
think it well deserves that great word 
classic, which is so seldom deserved by a 
modern work, and which is so often, but 
so falsely, held a synonymn for cold- 
ness, formalism and lack of individual- 
ity. Yet there is no imitation of classic 
models, and there is an undefinable 
yet unmistakable accent of modern- 
ness pervading the whole. It is a 
strong, and a beautiful thing, and the fact 
that beauty and strength can be so perfectly 
united and so clearly expressed on so small 
a scale may again give us a valuable lesson 
with regard to the source of the essential 
qualities of a work of art. As poetry lies in 
the artist’s eye and hand,and not in the sub- 
ject he chooses, so also do largeness, dignity 
and impressiveness, and not in the scale upon 
which he sees fit to mold his work. A com- 
monplace statue is a petty thing, though it 
be nine feet high. A good statue may be a 
large and noble thing though, like this one, 
it measures but some twelve or fifteen 
inches. Reduce a bad statue to a clock-or- 
nament, anditis less distressing, because 
less obtrusively and ambitiously bad; but it 
is not really any better. Enlarge this Han- 
nibal to heroic proportions, and it would be 
just as good, Lut not a whit finer, nobler, 
more complete or, to seeing eyes, more im- 
pressive. 
New YORK CIty. 


Sanitary. 
THE ADULTERATION OF FOODS. 











EVERY now and then the attention of the 
public is drawn to the adulteration of 
foods, and the evils arising therefrom. 
Some time since a gentleman of Boston 
made some extended statements as to the 
degree and extent of these adulterations, 
before the Social Science Association at 
Saratoga. The paper was made up mostly 
of sweeping allegations without accurate 
statements of facts, Several chemists after- 
ward averred that such adulteration was 
not common. It is very desirable that the 
most frequent adulterations should be 
known, that such as may affect health 
should be especially singled out, and that 
such as are purely commercial frauds should 
be classified and dealt with as such, 

Recently our laws have developed into an 
attempt to protect the producer of articles 
of similar use rather than to protect the 
public health. Thus the oleomargarine law 
has as its chief design to help the dairy in- 
terests. The addition that is put to it, “to 
protect the public health,” is mostly for 
effect. It is right to prevent by law any 
commercial falsification, but let such pre- 
vention rest upon its real basis. We doubt 
whether the health of a single human being 
has been injured or imperiled by oleomar- 
garine. If so, it has been more than coun- 
ter-balanced by the cheapening of palatable 
fats so that they can be secured by those of 
limited means. If the production of oleo- 
margarine could be placed under skilled in- 
spection, and be greatly increased, it would 
be a great benefit to economy and health. 
Milk cannot supply all the fat that is 
needed. Even animal fats, made up into a 
form similar to butter, are better than in 
the usual suet or gravy form. When dis- 
gusted over an incomplete or foul “ oleo”’ 
factory, we must also visit the numberless 
factories for the recovery or mixture of ran- 
cid butters, or for the coloring of that made 
from unpastured or tuberculous cows. Let 
the quality of fats, and of all other foods, 
stand upon their merits, and not be for the 
purposes of a concealed tariff. Professor 
Atwater has recently well stated the point. 
“This is a case,’ hesays, ‘where mechan- 
ical invention, aided by science, is enabled 
to furnish a cheap, wholesome, and nutri- 
tious food for the people.”” Conceding that 
legislation to provide for official inspection 
of this, as of other food products, and to in- 
sure that it shall be sold for what it is, and 
not for what it is not, is very desirable, and 
that every reasonable measure to prevent 
fraud, here as elsewhere, ought to be wel- 
comed, Professor Atwater holds that ‘the 
attempt to curtail or suppress the produc- 
tion of acheap and useful food material by 
law, lest the profits which aclass—the pro- 
ducers of butter—have enjoyed from the 
manufacture of a costlier article may be 
diminished, is opposed to the interests of a 
large body of people, to the spirit of our in- 
stitutions, and to the plainest dictates of 
justice.” 

The adulteration of milk should be 
guarded against, because it is so leading an 
article of food, and because its adulteration 





is so frequent. It is not unfair to single it 
out for an especial law. In Germany, the 





stealing of 4 bee-hive is punished with 

especial severity, because it is impossible to 
protect bee-hives as most other property is 
protected. Milk is adulterated more than 

all other artieles put together, and so re« 
quires special legislation. So, from time to 
time, it is important to examine into the di« 
rections in which this form of human in+ 

genuity is developing, and to warn against 
and seek to prevent it. But it is to be borne 
in mind that general laws are not the rem- 
edy for all forms of evil. It is a serious 
question with all Health Boards how far 
the detection and punishment of adultera- 
tion should fall under their jurisdiction, It 
is never the intent of these frauds to injure 
the health. Generally, the makers of fraud- 
ulent mixtures are very careful to use inert 
and cheap substances, Chicory, saw-dust, 

ground phosphate, plaster, ground cocoa- 
shells, inert colors, and such-like things, 

form the cheap staple of the adulterators, 

Hence, Boards of Trade, rather than Boards 
of Health, should be in charge of such inves- 
tigations, and should conduct the suits aris- 
ing. While Health Boards should be on the 
alert to detect any combinations injurious 
to health, the duty of detecting commercial 
frauds is not their particular province, all 
the more because extended effort in this 
line has been found to interfere with their 
more legitimate and important work., 
While it is true that the reduction of the 
supposed quantity of nutriment in an arti- 
cle makes it less ncurishing, it is also true 
that the amount eaten is not graded by 
weight, and that few suffer from this cause, 
unless poverty prevents them from further 
supply. Here, again, although the matter 
is a very serious one, it comes chiefly in the 
province of mercantile laws. The best proof 
of this is in the fact that adulterations are 
chiefly found in second-rate establishments. 
While it may be well for health boards to 
have some co-ordinate jurisdiction, we are 
more and more satisfied that the search for 
adulterations of food should chiefly be con- 
fined to boards of trade or experimental sta- 
tions. 





Biblical Research. 


AT the last anniversary meeting of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, Sir Charles 
Wilson contrasted the present condition of 
things in Palestine with that of twenty- 
three years ago, when he first went out to 
survey Jerusalem, with reference to a better 
water supply. To almost all his friends it 
seemed a useless journey, while many 
prophesied danger and disaster. It was con- 
sidered impossible for a Christian to survey 
a Moslem town not under a Christian ruler, 
with any sort of accuracy at least; and even 
so well-informed a travelerin the East as 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon warned him when 
he started not to yenture out in the streets of 
Jerusalem after dark, or he would infallibly 
have his throat cut, The black Dervishes 
of the Haram-area were an especial terror, 
being supposed to be very blood-thirsty and 
murderous. But, after all, Captain Wilson, 
as he then ranked, succeeded perfectly in 
his undertaking without harm; and, as for 
the black Dervishes, they became his friends, 
and even assisted him in measuring their 
sacred buildings. At this time, too, the 
country at large was really unsafe; the great 
plain of Esdraelon,for example, being annu- 
ally raided by the Bedawi tribes from the 
east of the Jordan, and so insecure that a 
man rarely reaped what he had sowed there. 
Now all this is changed; the entire plain is 
well cultivated, and in harvest-time is a sea 
of waving grain. The whole country is 
comparatively settled and better cultivated, 
particularly in the extensive planting of 
olive groves and vineyards. A new town has 
sprung up outside the walls of Jerusalem; 
and much building has been done on the 
Mount of Olives. Besides, every year the 
Holy Land is visited and traversed from one 
end to the other by an increasing number 
of tourists. 





.... There is one student of Egyptian anti- 
quities, Mr. Cope Whitehouse, who has 
some remarkable identifications of Egyptian 
sites peculiar to himself. But he is quite 
unwilling to admit those of others, and, 
being a man of wealth, he has offered £100 
if ten Orientalists will indorse the discover- 
ies of the Egypt Exploration Fund about 
Tanis, etc. The Rev. William C. Winslow 
writes to The Egyptian Gazette, asking if 
one indorses Mr. Whithouse’s views about 
Goshen and Tanis, and then gives a round 
dozen of names of Orientalists, such as Dill- 
man, Brugsch, etc., who accept the conclu- 
sions of the Fund explorers. We are glad 
to learn that Naville has fully identified 
Onias, and discovered a large number of 
rock-cut tombs, an account of which will 
soon appear in the London Times, Pre- 
viously Pithom, the stone-city, built by the 
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Hebrews, had been discovered; also Goshen, 
the chief city in “the Land of Goshep”’; 
Tahpanes, where Jeremiah and the fugitives 
from Judea dwelt; Naucratis and Zoan 
(Tanis), where Moses haa his interviews 
with Pharaoh Menephta. The annual ex- 
pense of supporting the excavations is about 
nine thousand dollars, of which about four 
thousand is collected in the United States 
by the unpaid services of Mr. Winslow (429 
Beacon Street, Boston), and donors of not 
less than five dollars receive the annual 
volume, which is worth the money. We 
wish a great many more who are interested 
in the exploration of biblical sites would 
help this admirable work. 


Science 
. 

THE belief that plants of one species 
or genus, become new species or genera in or- 
der to accommodate themselves to certain 
insects for which they may be said to have 
special preferences, seems to have become so 
general with intelligent botanists, and so 
firmly incorporated with their intellectual 
life, that we continually meet with its ex- 
pression in botanical essays. The proposi- 
tion is not put quite in that way. As gen- 
erally expressed it is that plants become 
specialized to suit the special insect visitors 
with a view to cross-fertilization by these 
special guests and no others. Flowers be- 
came long-tubed, for instance, in order that 
they might be served only by long-tongued 
insects; still facts continually arise which 
puzzle the admirers of the ingenious specu- 
lation. A beautiful cape terrestrial orchid, 
Disa‘ grandiflora is fully equipped for a 
specialized fertilization by insect visitants, 
but no insect is now known to frequent it. 
Hence it never perfects seeds. The author 
of the essay believes that after having 
changed its character to favor its special in- 
sect, the special insect became extinct. This 
catastrophe, the author suggests, must 
have happened long ago, even as geologic 
time is reckoned. Now its increase 
is by small tubers which it pushes 
out like potatoes from the main stem. 
The author supposes the plant ‘‘ adopted” 
in ‘self-defense’ this method of increase 
when it found itself deserted by its insect 
friend. The inconsistencies of these specu- 
lations, with the supposed advantages of 
cross-fertilization, do not seem to be per- 
ceived. It is first assumed that plants that 
breed ‘‘in and in’’ have a poor chance for 
existence during long geologic ages; so a 
plant that self-fertilizes itself becomes 
another species or genus in order to obtain 
cross-fertilization, finds itself mistaken, and 
then changes to another species in which it 
again has to have “in and in” breeding of 
the closest kind by tubers, and in this close 
breeding condition manages to hold itself 
on “through long geologic ages,’ appar- 
ently as well as if it had continued the 
cross-tertilization by the aid of its insect 
friend. Just how such views of develop- 
ment commend themselves to the minds of 
the many acute botanists who have adopted 
them, seems a mystery to the laity. 


....The ruling people about the Nani 
Kice affluent of the Irawadi are the Kampti 
Shans; but the Singphos, or Kakhyens, who 
are spirit-worshipers, are more numerous. 
The Mishmis, a small, active, and very dirty 
people, form a third race, the Nagas a fourth. 
A Naga village, according to Dr. G. Watt, is 
divided by walls into two or more sections, 
each occupied by a distinct branch of the 
Angami Naga family. The inhabitants of 
these sections often speak differetit lan- 
guages, never intermarry, and occasionally 
fight. A common house is erected at the 
meeting points of the wall, and there the 
young men of the village watch day and 
night what the members of the other section 
are doing. 


School and College. 


CONCERNING the effect of the will of the 
late Washington C. De Pauw, as respects 
De Pauw University, the following state- 
ment is made: 





“The death of Mr. DePauw does not change 
the contract existing between him and the trus- 
tees of the university. His will provides that 
his executors carry out that contract by paying 
two dollars for one until the limit of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars shall be 
reached. This will render available for the im- 
mediate use of the university nearly two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. We yet lack in all about 
sixty thousand dollars. Whatever of this 
amount is collected from the people before July 
Ist will be doubled July 10th. Whatever is col- 
lected after July Ist will not be doubled until 
the 10th of next January. The remainder of the 
will, so far as it relates to the university, is 
practically unconditional, and will probably 
yield in the outcome more than a million dol- 
lars. The income from the will, with slight ex- 





ception, does not become available for several 
years; and,in the mean time, the university will 
be seriously crippled unless it have an immedi- 
ate additional income. The heavy annual de- 
ficits, which have hitherto been paid personally 
by Mr. De Pauw, are unprovided for, except as 
the remainder of the conference pledges shall 
be met.” 


.... Franklin and Marshall College,at Lan- 
caster, Penn., has 16 Freshmen, 31 Sopho- 
mores,19 Juniors and 17 Seniors. The college 
fairly maintains its collegiate curriculum, 
and allows no optional studies. It is under 
the general care of the Reformed (German) 
Church. In its theological department it 
has 32 students of which 6 are in the senior 
class and 18 inthe junior. Dr. T. G. Apple 
is president of the college and Dr. E. V. 
Gerhart of the seminary. 


....The corner-stone of the Talcott Libra- 
ry Building, the gift of James Talcott, Esq., 
of New York, to the Northfield Seminary, 
was laid by Ezra Farnsworth, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, on Saturday afternoon, June 4th. 
Canon Wilberforce, the Rev. Guy Pierce, 
and other speakers, weré present. Meet- 
ings were continued by Mr. Moody over 
Sunday. 

....The first stone in the foundation of a 
new Hall of Science for Hamline University, 
Minn., has been laid by Bishop Foss, as- 
sisted by Bishops Bowman and Harris and 
President Bridgman. All the bishops of 
the M. E. Church, with two exceptions, 
were present, and took part in the interest- 
ing ceremonies. 

....Mr. Woods, the college bursar, has be- 
come president of Trinity, Oxford, in succes- 
sion to Dr. Percival, who resigned to accept 
the Headmastership of Rugby. Mr. Woods 
has been a fellow more than twenty years, 
but is not a single fellow, having married the 
daughter of the Dean of Westminster. 

....Dr. Alfred Emerson, Fellow of Johns 
Hopkins University, at present on an arche- 
ological expedition in Greece and Italy, has 
been elected to the chair of Latin Language 
and Literature by the Trustees of the Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 





Personalities. 

ONE of the English literary journals tells 
a story about Mr. Rider Haggard. The 
author of ‘“‘She’’ and ‘“* Dawn”’ was recently 
in a bookseller’s shop. A smartly dressed 
lady entered, and inquired for Mr. Hagg. _.1’s 
books. She demurred at the price, remark- 
ing, ‘The fact is, I am to meet the 
author at dinner to-night, and I want to 
read him up a bit; but he is not worth thir- 
ty shillings!”’ 


of sympathy and interest for her wonder- 
ful and life-long struggle with a severe des- 
tiny, has been visiting Manchester, Vermont, 
where she received much hospitable atten- 
tion. In personal appearance Miss Bridg- 
man is of medium hight, very slight, pale, 
with her sightless eyes entirely closed and 
her dark hair just touched with gray. 


....Mr. Ezekiel, our compatriot, the suc- 
cessful sculptor, has just sent toa Baltimo- 
rean a life-size bust of the Abbé Liszt. It is 
said to be the only one of the great musician 
taken wholly from life, is in bronze,and was 
cast in Berlin. It was mentioned that it 
was for this work that Mr. Ezekiel was dec- 
orated by the Kings of Belgium and Italy. 

....In a Boston court, last month, adi- 
vorce case was tried in which the defendant 
bore the name of Daniel Webster and the 
plaintiff’s maiden name was Catherine Le- 
roy. The latter was the maiden name of 
the great Daniel Webster’s second wife. The 
two litigants were related in no way to Mr. 
and Mrs. Webster. 

....Thanks to severai eminent Paris ian 
literary men and women, active efforts are 
being made tosecure the cost of the Balzac 
monument at Tours. M. Zolaand M. Clo- 
vis-Hugues will lecture for its benefit, and 
M. Jules Claretie will give forthe same ob- 
ject a special performance at the Theatre 
Frangais. 


....Mr. Robert Burns Thomson, whose 
death has been announced from the town of 
Thornliebank, Scotland, was a successful 
mill-furnisher and brush-maker, and also 
exhibited fine abilities as a musician and 
verse-writer. He was a grandchild of the au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 


....The Empress of Austria is a pedestrian 
of much endurance. She walked from Her- 
culesbad in Hungary to the Roumanian 
boundary, last month, a distance of twenty- 
five miles, and without resting. 


.... Anton Rubinstein has collected 50,000 
rubles toward realizing his plan of founding 
a national Russian opera at St. Petersburg, 
to be connected with a new Conservatory of 
musical instruction. 


* 





+ Pebbles 


It is better to rise with the lark than 
with the bent pin.—Burlington Free Press. 


....The fishery question: ‘‘Dan Lamont, 
will you bait that hook for Mrs. C., or shall 
I?’ 


....A rich girl may be homely, but she 
will never know it by hearsay.—Somerville 
Journal, 


....lf there is any one who should be 
*‘rapped in slumber,’ it is the man who 
snores.—Exchange. 


....A young society lady calls her partner 
at a recent dancing party ‘‘ Indian,’’ because 
he was always on her trail.—Eachange. 


....A Butler Club has been organized in 
Massachusetts. Its paper is stamped with 
two spoons, crossed, and the legend, ‘“‘It 
might have Ben.”’ 


...““ You say you were very lucky the 
first time you bought a lottery ticket?” 
“Yes; I drew a blank, and have never in- 
vested since.””—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... The thanks of the nation are due to 
President Cleveland for having found the 
answer to that side-splitting conundrum: 
‘““Which would you rather do in summer or 
go a-fishing’’? 


....The World of this city is to run a 
mammoth balloon this summer. A new 
kind of artificial gas will be used in raising 
it, generated from ‘‘ sworn circulation ”’ fig- 
ures. Its expansive power is said to be un- 
limited. 


....‘* How’s business ?” 
ing up. How’s yours ?” 
falling off.” 


“Oh, it’s pick- 
“Well, mine’s 
“*So?”? What is your busi- 
ness ?”’? “Going over Niagara Falls in a 
barrel. What’s yours?’ “I’m a rag- 
picker.’’—Tid- Bits. 


....The ubiquitous small boy has begun 
to lay his annual contribution of lilacs on 
the teacher’s desk, only to be rewarded later 
in the season by having his base ball and 
Fourth of July pistol confiscated.—Port- 
land Advertiser. 


....Contributor: “‘ Here is a manuscript I 
wish to submit.” Editor (waving his hand): 
“Tm sorry. We are all full just now.” 
Contributor (blandly): ‘‘ Very well; I will 
call again when some of you are sober.’’— 
Gazette and Courier. 


.... When one of Buffalo Bill’s braves was 
thrown from his Indian pony and severely 
injured at the Wild West Show, in London, 
last week, Mr. Gladstone sent a telegram of 
condolence to show his sympathy for the 
down-trodden people of Ireland. 


....After writing sentences one day, the 
scholars exchanged work for correction. A 
small boy marked an error, and then at the 
foot of the paper made the following explan- 
atory note: “ He didn’t begin Massychewsits 
with a caterpillar.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


...-Another thoughtless man has met 
with a serious accident while cutting cou- 
pons, by dropping his scissors and gashing 
his leg. If this thing keeps on the coupon- 
scissors will soon supersede the toy-pistol as 
a weapon of destruction, and none of us will 
be safe. 


.... Will you allow me to look at your 
paper for a moment, sir?’”’ said a tramp, 
politely, to a gentleman in City Hall Park. 
“T am anxious to ascertain the weather 
probabilities.”” ‘‘ You are interested in the 
weather; then?” replied the gentleman, 
handing over the paper. ‘“ Yes, sir. I am 
going to lie down and take a nap if the ele- 
ments are in my favor.—Puck. 


....‘‘Aw, Ethel,” remarked Charley to 
his pretty cousin, ‘I believe—aw—lI’ll have 
the barbah—aw—trim my whiskers this 
mawning—aw.”’ ‘‘Do, Charley,’ said his 
pretty cousin. ‘‘And—aw—Ethel, how 
would you suggest that I have them 
trimmed?” ‘‘ Well,’ replied the pretty 
cousin, after sufficient consideration, ‘I 
think they would look very sweet trimmed 
with pink ribbon.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


....One of the drollest incidents that have 
ever occurred in the presence of the editor of 
this“‘Drawer” happened many years ago when 
we were traveling in eastern Massachusetts. 
The story has never been told, but it is a 
good one. We were standing in the one 
room of a small railway station and post- 
office combined, when a typical old Massa- 
chusetts woman entered and asked with a 
delightfully rasping New England twang: 
“Be there any letters for Mrs. Brown ?”’ 
The clerk handed her a large yellow envel- 
ope, which she broke open with nervous haste 
and read aloud:‘‘You have drawn a blank in 
the X. X——- Lottery.” She had opened 
her husband’s letter by mistake!—Not from 
Harper’s Drawer. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

CRUMBLEY, J. D., Port Byron, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Deep River, Conn. 

DIKE, Otis A., ord. pastor in Sherburne, 
N. Y., May 19th. 

HORNE, GEorGE H., ord. at Wyckoff Ave. 
ch., Ridgewood, L. I., May 24th. 

MORSE, Ws. B., accepts call to West Kit- 
tatais and So. Mountain, W. T. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, JAMES A., called to Millard Ave. 
ch., Chicago, Til. 

ANDREWS, S. B., Phillipston, Mass., re- 
signs. 

BALCH, FREDERICK, ord. evangelist, Hood 
River Valley, Ore., May 6. 

BARNES, Henry E., accepts call to Plym- 
outh ch., Sherbrooke, p Q. 

BASKERVILLE, Mark, accepts call to 
Wyoming, Ill. 

BLAKESLEE, ALLEN D., New Richmond, 
Wis., resigns. 

BRADLEY, ALBERT J., Chase, called to 
Valley Falls, Kan. 

BUTCHER, W. R. Wataga, II1., resigns. 

BUTLER, E. H. (F. B.), accepts call t 
church, Blackmar, Mich. ae 

BYINGTON, Epwarp H., ord. and inst. 
poste Hope Church Chapel,Springfield, 

ass., May 24. 

CHAMBERLIN, B. N., Newton Falls, called 
to Central ch., Madison, oO. 

COLWELL, JoHN W., So. Peabody, Mass., 
called to Barrington, R. I. 

CUTTER, GEo. B., called to suppl 
at Stoddard, N. H. = oo 

DAVY, JAMES, ord. in Rose Valley, Gard- 
ner, Dak., May 5th. Corrected. 

ELDREDGE, JoHN W., ord. evangelist 
Hood River Valley, Ore., May 6th. 

FAIRBANK, J. B., inst. in Morris, Minn. 

FISKE, ELIsHa S., Bethel, Vt., resigns. 

FLETCHER, Rurus W., Hart, Mich., called 
to Garden City, Kan. 

HENSHAW, GEorGE, Thurman, O., accepts 
call to Sharon, Penn. 

JAMES, Horace P., Corinth, Vt., resigns. 

JEFFERSON, CHARLEs E., Boston Uni- 
versity, called to Central Ch., Chelsea, 
Mass. 

JONES, F. V., Chicago Seminary, called to 
Wheaton, Ill., for the summer. 

MANK, HERBERT G., Andover Seminary, 
called to W. Newfield, Me., for the sum- 
mer. 

PACKARD, E. N., Second ch., Dorchester, 
Mass., resigns. 

PASCO, MARTIN K., Little Falls, Minn., re- 


signs. 

PINKERTON, ApAM, Arena, Wis., resigns. 

RISSER, H. A., Chicago Seminary, called 
to Franklin, Iowa. 

WALDO, Levi, F., Pentwater, Mich., re- 
signs. 

WATERMAN, A. T., Charlevoix, called to 
Onekama, Mich. 

WHEELER, E. F., Hartford Seminary, 
called to Montevideo, Minn. 

LUTHERAN. 


DIETRICH, I, removes to Keoun, Penn. 

ENGLUND, M. J., Philadelphia, Penn., 
resigns. 

KUSTHARDT, S., Fairhaven, Mich., re- 
signs. 

SANDRACK, G., ord. in Syracuse, Neb. 

VOSSLER, G. H., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 


ZOBEL, R. G., Watertown, Wis., accepts 
call to Alton, IL. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ANDERSON, CHARLEs T., inst. pastor in 
Rockaway, N. J., May 17th. 

BURCHFIELD, W. M., called to Buffalo, 
Center, Upper, and Landisburg, Penn. 

EDIE, W. A., inst. pastor in Connellsville, 
Penn., May 19th. 

FARMER, S. F., Huron, Kan., removes to 
Vernon, Penn. 

GORDON, Joun, Pittsburg, Penn., removes 
to Omaha, Neb. 

HAMNER, J. Garland, D.D., inst. pastor in 
Lamington, N. J., May q 

HIBBEN, JOHN GRIER, inst. pastor in Fall- 
ing Spring ch., Chambersburg, Penn., 
May 19th. 

HILLIS, N. D., ord. in First ch., Peoria, Il., 
May 3d. 


HILLIS, N. D., inst. pastor in First ch., 
Peoria, Ill., May 15th. 

HUNT, O. N., Unadilla, removes to Athens, 
Mich. 

MAJOR, W. A., inst. pastor in Calvary ch., 
Linwood, O. 

MARSHMAN, D. M., inst. pastor in Shako- 
pee, Minn., May 19th. 

WILLIAMSON, ALBERT D., called to Pax- 
ton, Penn. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CLAIBORNE, R. R., Rapidan, Va., accepts 
call to Silver Springs, Sligo, Md. 
CHESTNUTT, J. N., Louisville, Ky., re- 
signs. 
ort WALTER R., accepts call to Americas, 
a 


ELLERBY, RIcHARD, Topeka, Kan., re- 
signs. 

JOHNSTON, J. S., Mobile, elected rector 
Christ ch., Winchester, Ala. 

RITCHIE, Epwarp, Florence, N. J., re- 
signs. 

ROGERS, JoHn hans ey accepts rector- 
ship of St. Thomas’s ¢ ., Verona, Penn. 

WRIGHT, JoHN, Boston, Mass., elected 
rector St. Paul’s ch., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week.” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
“shers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


DEWEY’S PSYCHOLOGY. * 


THE number of text-books of psycholo- 
gy has of late years very rapidly in- 
creased. A generation ago there was 
little distinction made between psychology 
and metaphysics, and they were almost 
invariably taught together. With the ex- 
tension of scientific habits of thought and 
investigation, the field of psychological 
analysis has broadened until the old 
methods have become inadequate, and 
special treatises upon psychology have 
been required. But, as Mr. Dewey says, 
it is impossible to eliminate all purely 
philosophic considerations, even from a 
record of psychological facts. The mind 
itself contributes them, and they are not 
got rid of by being kept out of sight. His 
book is, therefore, an attempt to arrange 
the material of psychology in such a way 
as to prepare the student for the study of 
philosophy. He does not limit himself to 
a mere statement of facts, nor does he 
formally attempt to develop any princi- 
ples of philosophy; but he treats his 
material with the aid of the light that 
philosophy throws upon it. This course 
seems tous not only rational but neces- 
sary, and Mr. Dewey has only done sys- 
tematically and intentionally what other 
writers have done even in spite of them- 
selves. Whatever opinion one may hold 
of his philosophical principles, it is im- 
possible to deny the ability with which he 
has done his work. Within certain limits, 
which we shall presently point out, his 
book is superior to most of the text-books 
of psychology with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

If we were tosay that in his philosophy 
Mr. Dewey is an idealist—not a subject- 
ive, but an absolute idealist—we should, 
without doubt, be giving to many readers 
an erroneous impression. We prefer in- 
stead of using vague and misleading 
epithets, to quote a few sentences which 
indicate not only his philosophical atti- 
tude, but also the substantial reasons by 
which he is confirmed. The following 
passages are taken from the discussion of 
the processes and stages of ‘‘ knowledge.” 

“Retention and apperception are two sides 
of the process of knowledge. In appercep- 
tion the universe, the world of things, 
events and relations, comes to exist for wus, 
that is, in conscious intelligence. This proc- 
ess occurs just to the extent to which we 
can idealize it by putting the self into it. 
In retention the self comes to exist as real; 
the mind realizes or objectifies itself just to 
the extent to which the world is apprehend- 
ed and taken into self. Apperception oc- 
curs through the self; retention through 
the universe. Each process necessitates the 
other. The universe gets conscious existence 
for us as the individual self is read into it; 
the individual self becomes real as it finds 
itself in this universe. One side of the proc- 
ess of knowledge makes the universe indi- 
vidual by giving it its conscious unified ex- 
istence in the self; the other makes the in- 
dividual self universal by realizing its ca- 
pacities in concrete forms of knowledge. 
Psychologically speaking, the world is ob- 
jectitied self; the self is subjectified world. 
In knowledge the world is taken into the 
mind and gets ideal meaning, and at the 
same time the self grows into likeness with 
the world, as the latter is taken into it and 
organically connected with it... . Knowl- 
edge is, therefore, a self-developing process, 
one side of which results in the existence 
for consciousness of a world of things, 
events and relations, while the other side 
results in the organized or realized existence 
of mind. The statement that knowl- 
edge isthe construction by the mind of a 
universe must not be thought to mean that 
knowledge is arbitrary, or the universe a 
product of imagination, or of the processes of 
individual minds. It means that mind or 
intelligence is necessarily universal in its 
nature, and that the construction of the 
universe of knowledge is the necessary 
manifestation of this universal character of 
intelligence. Since the mind is universal, 
the world exists in the same universal or 
real sense with it; it is a permanent object- 
ive reality, because intelligence is a perma- 
nent objectifying activity. The knowledge 
"* PSYCHOLOGY. By JOHN DEWEY, Ph.D. Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy in Michigan University. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1887. 








of the finite individual is the process by 
which the individual reproduces the univer- 
sal mind, and hence, makes real for himself 
the universe, which is eternally real for the 
complete, absolutely universal intelligence, 
since involved in its self-objectifying activity 
of knowledge. The realities known 
in perception are not realities per se, but 
only through their relation to the construct- 
ive activity of intelligence; and the other 
activities of mind consist simply in devel- 
oping these relations to intelligence, and 
thus coming more and more to conscious- 
ness of the ultimate reality, intelligence it- 
self.”’ 


To these extracts we need add but one 
in order to get a tolerably complete idea 
of Mr. Dewey’s philosophical position. 
This is taken from the chapter on intuition 
and is entitled the ‘“‘ Intuition of God.” 


“Neither the world nor the knowing self 
can be called truly self-related. The world 
gets its existence as known only because of 
its relations to the activity of the intelli- 
gence knowing; the intelligence knowing 
becomes a definite actuality only through 
the relations which it puts forth in constru- 
ingthe world. The true self-related must be 
the organic unity of the self and the world, 
of the ideal and the real, and this is what 
we know as God.”’ 


The whole form of the book is determined 
by the fundamental principle disclosed in 
the passages here quoted, and its contents 
consists mainly in the explanation of the 
activity of the soul in the light of this 
principle. This explanation is a very able 
piece of work; but it is, perhaps unavoid- 
ably, so elaborate as to be wearisome 
reading. The essential unity of the soul 
in all its functions and faculties is en- 
forced overwhelmingly; as each new ac- 
tivity is taken up we see that the same 
philosophical lesson is to be drawn from 
it, and it is inevitable that in such a treat- 
ment there should be a great deal of repe- 
tition. But while this makes the book 
less readable, it may increase its value as 
a manual for the student. The position of 
the idealist is not an easy one to compre- 
hend; judging from their treatises most of 
the modern disciples of the English and 
Scottish schools are unable to compre- 
hend it. Probably it requires to be re- 
stated and illustrated in all its bearings 
before it can be fully grasped by any one. 
Regarded as a propeedeutic to idealism, or 
indeed to philosophy, this book satisfies a 
need of long standing. It ought certainly 
to be in the library of every teacher of 
psychology. 

The limits to which we have above re- 
ferred have been partly indicated in the 
preceding paragraph. The persistent ap- 
plication and exemplification of a princi- 
ple gives unity to a work, and increases 
its logical conclusiveness. But such sus- 
tained efforts of reason are beyond the 
reach of ordinary students and of ordina- 
ry teachers. The book is not one to at- 
tract the student; it must be expounded 
by a teacher who has prepared himself to 
master it by study and thought. The 
style is generally clear, but there is noth- 
ing in it of the fire of Hamilton or of the 
illustrative power of Bain. It is illumined 
only by the ‘dry light” of science. A 
feature of great vafue is the bibliography 
at the close of every chapter, which would 
bear witness to the discriminating schol- 
arship of the author, if witness were 
needed. But on every page we find evi- 
dence that the results of modern thought 
and investigation have bee present to his 
mind, although he has to such an extent 
assimilated them that their influence is 
rather felt than declared. We are disposed 
to believe that this book, with that of Pro- 
fessor Bowne, marks the beginning of a 
new era, if not in the study at least in the 
exposition of psychology in this country. 
It is certainly an important work; but the 
philosophy with which it is pregnant will, 
when it is brought forth, be of even more 
importance. 

ietceen iNet ee 

THE Rev. John Miller has become of 
late a prolific writer on theological subjects 
from a standpoint peculiarly his own, and 
of which, as we understand it, the ‘“Evan- 
gelical Reform Publication Co.,” of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, is the representation. 
His latest volumes are Theology, a duodec- 
imo of 271 pages, and a Commentary on Ro- 
mans, 390 pages, octavo. The Theology 
dominates the Commentary. The arbitrary, 

d more or less capricious lines of theolo- 





® izing laid down in the one are the rules for 
the interpretation of the other. The author’s 
interest lies in reforming theology. His 
commentary avoids the burning questions 
of higher or lower criticism, and is con- 
cerned first and foremost with the correc- 
tion and reform of current conservative 
theology as unaffected by liberal ideas, in 
whose wanderings, corruptions and rad- 
ical irrationality he finds the ground which 
infidelity has to stand on, and the food 
which keeps it alive. With his general de- 
sire to remove stumbling-blocks from the 
path of genuine inquirers every rational be- 
liever must sympathize. But he goes too far 
when he digs away the path itself; as, for 
example, the Trinity, which he sweeps off en- 
tire, without even bridging the chasm with a 
respectable substitute. The point of his 
position on this subject we take to be that 
Christ is God, the Spirit is God, the Father 
is God; thereis but one God, and the Trinity 
is impossible nonsense. We leave it to the 
theologians to decide how far a man who 
believes that the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost are each wholly and absolutely 
God, can be said to hold the substance of 
the Catholic faith. The only point we 
make is, that in asserting these facts, and 
denying the Trinity, he sweeps away the 
only attempt the Church has achieved to 
put these facts into a reasoned form and 
leaves the chasm entirely open. Mr. Miller 
is certainly not a drowsy writer. His sen- 
tences burst like the shock of an electric 
battery, and if he could contrive to place 
himself in saying them more in the position 
of a friendly than a hostile critic, that kind 
of benefit might be expected from them 
which is associated with extreme severity, 
administered with extreme rarity. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Miller’s Theology is qualified 
with so much severity that the general im- 
pression of his book is one of shock and 
shatter. His theologic position is that of a 
conservative fighting conservatism. He 
accepts the current doctrine of the Scrip- 
ture as given by plenary inspiration, and in 
some fundamental points goes with Calvin 
to the outer rim of that theory. A consider- 
able part of his criticism is founded on 
exaggeration, as, for example, his attack on 
the doctrine of the divine sovereignty, 
which will hold only against certain distort- 
ed, abnormal or incompetent representations 
of the doctrine. The Calvinistic conception 
of the will of God did not narrow it down 
to mere arbitrary caprice. It sets itself 
against the Arminian notion of a decree 
based on foreknowledge, for the reason that 
such a decree closes the world against the 
controlling sovereignty of God; but it 
represents God as taking counsel in his will 
with himself. Will and wisdom are 
conceived of as convertible terms. The 
author’s other theologic peculiarities, such 
as the assertion that at death the soul 
relapses into an unconscious state, awaiting 
the final judgment, the denial of what the 
author terms the ghost-theory of souls, and 
the doctrine of faith as essential righteous- 
ness we must pass over merely observing of 
the last that it is capable of a definition 
against which we have nothing to object, 
but that itis quite as likely to run into the 
semi-Pelagianism of the Tridentine doctrine 
of fides charitate perfecta. That the doc- 
trine of salvation by faith alone has been 
abused in Protestant churches and run down 
into an un-moral and worthless hypocrisy 
which called for some such protest as Mr. 
Miller makes is true. The protest would be 
stronger had he trained his pen toa “sur- 
feit of moderation.” TheCommentary 
on Romans, by the same author, is inge- 
nious, confident and dogmatic. It is an at- 
tempt to force an arbitrary theology into 
a reluctant epistle. The author had already, 
in the Theology, given some indications of 
his quality as an expositor which are not 
reassuring, as, for example, the connection of 
ofepov in our Lord’s promise to the peni- 
tent thief with Aéyw so as to make the pas- 
sage mean “I say unto thee to-day; Thou 
shalt be with me in paradise.’”’ The 
famous passage, Rom. v, 12, ég’ w mavrec 
juaptov (So death passed upon all upon 
the ground that all sinned) he renders 
‘‘and thus the death passed through unto 
all men on toHim at whose expense all 
sinned.” Some of the corrections proposed 
(and the commentary abounds in new ren- 
derings) amount to little; as, for example, 
the rendering of Rom. ix, 15: “I will have 
mercy on whom I can have mercy,” for 
“on whom I will have mercy.” In any fair 
and intelligent exposition of this passage, the 
two phrases will be equivalent. The will of 
God and his ability in this case are convertible 
terms. The author shows vigor and ability 
on every page, and a student relapsing into 
lethargy could hardly give himself a more 
awakening exercise than to read this book. 
For a commentary, however, it is spoiled by 


endency to extreme exaggeration on 








the one hand, and to arbitrary exposition on 
the other, 


...The Appeal to Life just published by 
the Rev. Dr. Munger, is characterized by the 
refined simplicity and advanced thinking 
which are the potent charms of “On the 
Threshold,” and ‘‘ Freedom of Faith.” Like 
the latter it is a collection of discussions 
connected by a common purpose—though 
the last four numbers in the present volume 
were not written for the pulpit, and appear 
here in their proper place as essays. When 
one remembers the wide range which has 
been allowed to speculation inside the limits 
of catholic Christianity it is difficult to 
point to anything in these discourses 
which transcends the limits of Christian 
freedom. They are neither speculative nor 
rationalizing and they are wholly free from 
skeptical tendencies. Dr. Munger says: 


“The doubt of the present day is a great weak- 
ener, that of the past often detracted little from 
a man’s strength. It left him face to face with 
duty, and with unimpaired conscience; truth still 
existed even if the man were overwhelmed by a 
misconception of it; there was reality, and no 
one is wholly weak in the presence of reality. 
But the doubt of to-day destroys the sense of 
reality; it questions truth; it envelops all things 
in its puzzle—God, immortality, the value of 
life, the rewards of virtue, the operations of con- 
science; it puts a quicksand under every step; it 
ungirds the faculties so that they no longer 
work toany end; it undermines purpose and in- 
spiration, and leaves no path for the feet but 
aimless desire or native instinct—like a maze, 
the heavens empty, the solid world the only real- 
ity! There is much of it, and it is all about us. 
It is not always a conscious thing. The lack of 
moral earnestness, the feeble sense of spiritual 
things, the material aims and standards of suc- 
cess, the push for wealth as the only real thing, 
the godlessness of society at large—these are its 
signs and fruits.” 


The method pursued in these discourses is 
not, however, the current theological method 
but is more closely conformed to the ordi- 
nary inductive method of men’s every-day 
thinking. Dr. Munger, as so reverent a 
reader of the late Frederick Maurice must 
do, accepts the doctrine of the immanence of 
deity for his fundamental conception of 
God’s relation to man and the world. He 
ventures into no speculations as to the 
Atonement nor as to the hypothesis of the 
continuance of probation until the time 
of the final judgment. We gather, from 
scattered hints, rather than from direct dog- 
matic statement, that he views God’s provi- 
dential government as disciplinary or edu- 
cative, and considers man’s destiny as turn- 
ing more on the question how he profits by 
the divine system of discipline than on the 
result of a probationary trial: He says of 
Calvinism that it is “strong on the mind- 
side, and well-nigh impregnable so long as 
it is kept apart from the human sen- 
timents and instincts of the heart.” 
He makes the acute observation that 
the first practical breach in the 
defensive line of this theology was made in 
the logically inconsistent admissions its ad- 
vocates have been compelled to yield as to 
the salvation of infants. He adds: “Itisa 
significant fact that these ancient systems 
of theology, for the most part break down 
over infants. . It is significant, also, 
that where theology so often breaks down 
and ends, Christianity begins.’’ The ser- 
mons are characterized by faith in God and 
in the divine order he has established. Their 
strength lies in the appeal they make to the 
deepest moral convictions of their readers, 
We name, as good examples of Dr. Munger’s 
method,the sermons on ‘“The two Prayers of 
Job” and on “ Faith as Essential Righteous- 
ness.” How Dr. Munger proposes to adjust 
the relation between faith and science, or 
between religion and Nature, is set 
forth with great clearness in the essay 
on “Evolution on Faith. Readers inter- 
ested in the ideal side of music, will find 
much to think of in the closing number on 
‘“‘ Music as Revelation.” In this profound, 
suggestive and really beautiful essay, Dr. 
Munger treats music as the art-path by 
which we come nearer than by any other to 
the God in whom we live and move and 
have our being. Music thus opens to us in 
the way of outward and sensible expression 
the counterpart of that path of spiritual ap- 
proach on which in interior communion, by 
aspiration, prayer, obedience and fidelity 
of life we comé into union with God. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


....The Messrs. Ticknor & Co. give us an- 
other volume of the late Edwin Percy Whip- 
ple’s essays, this one, entitled American 
Literature and Other Papers. Mr. Whip- 
ple, though not ason of Harvard, brought 
himself into familiar association with, and 
possession of, its ripest culture and best 
graces. In mental structure he vibrated be- 
tween the genial critic and the litterateur, 
In the opening paper in this collection, which 
gives title to the volume,he shows judgment 
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and knowledge. He writes of American lit- 
erature and authors in a style which is just, 
intelligent and fascinating. His knowledge 
was not of the kind which is drawn from 
the study of books, apart from authors, but 
has the peculiar juiciness and charm which 
comes from personal acquaintance with 
the men of whom he wrote when they 
were contemporaries, or with those who 
knew them, when they were not or 
in the use of that interpretative faculty 
which belongs to the writer who lives among 
men, and knows them well. Those papers 
have, therefore, as little trace as possible of 
the essays of the bookworm or the literary 
hack. Nothing has been done better by our 
essayist than the comparison in this 
volume of Edwards as the man 
of “other-worldiness,’ and Franklin 
as the “Mr. Worldly Wiseman” of Ameri- 
can literature. Yet Mr. Whipple was able 
to appreciate that attractive quality in 
Edwards’s mind which made “ sweetness”’ a 
common word in his theological writings, 
and which led him to use this word ina 
sense which “thrills with a transcendant 
depth of suggestive meaning which it bears 
in no dictionary, nor in the vocabulary of 
any other writer of the English language.” 
Of the worldly wise Franklin he says truly 
that his “ worldly wisdom ever points to the 
Christian’s prayer that God’s will shall be 
done on earth as it is done in Heaven.” He 
quotes the matchless piece of poetic prose in 
which Edwards embalmed for all time the 
memoryof Sarah Pierrepont and has a good 
and appreciative word for the “colossal 
mediocrity’ of Joel Barlow’s ‘‘Colum- 
biad,” though by an unexplained omission, 
he makes no allusion to the poetic master- 
piece of this poet-philosopher, the praise of 
Hasty Pudding. Mr. Whipple was a lover 
of wit in others as well as a master of it 
himself. He passes easily from grave to gay 
and preserves rare and delicious morsels 
which have elsewhere disappeared from the 
memory of men. This is one. In the 
“Barn-burner’’ days Mr. John G. Saxe was 
called on to define his position. ‘I am,’ he 
replied, ‘‘a Democrat with a proclivity to 
.arson.”’ The volume contains in addition to 
the review of American literature the paper 
on “ Webster as a Master of English Style,” 
on “Emerson and Carlyle,”’ on ‘‘ Emerson 
as a Poet”’ and on ‘“‘ Thomas Starr King.” 
(Price $1.50.) 


....One of the most striking tendencies of 
modern biblical scholarship is to bring the 
entire treasure, force and beauty of the 
Word within reach of the people. More has 
been done in this direction in this country 
and England than anywhere, for the reason 
that the religious public is larger and more 
highly developed in these countries. The 


Greek scholar has not yet lost, and never ‘ 


will lose, his advantage in the exposition of 
Scripture over the mere English student, 
but it is not relatively as great as it was, 
and Dr. Marvin R. Vincent’s last work, 
Word Studies in the New Testament, tends 
to reduce it to still lower terms. In this 
volume, Dr. Vincent discards the part of 
the commentator for that of the strict ex- 
positor of words and phrases. His aim is to 
throw light on the original and fundamental 
elements of the text, and to make it live 
and shine before the reader with as much of 
its native force and meaning as it can have 
for any but a Grecian. This is a new at- 
tempt, although work of the same kind is 
done in all the first-class commentaries. 
Meyer's superiority as an exegete is based 
on his skill and power in this particular line. 
No one has, however, taken this field into 
such exclusive possession, and so courageous- 
ly abandoned for it the field of commenta- 
tion, as Dr. Vincent. The work is done well, 
. and so well in general that English students 
of the New Testament will not only gain 
from a faithful use of this book the ability 
to carry off a good deal of the honey gath- 
ered by the scholars, but they will acquire 
the ability to make honey for themselves by 
means of their insensible progress in the 
study of Greek, and may possibly, as the 
best result of all, be beguiled into asking 
themselves whether, after all, it would not 
be good mental economy to take up Greek 
outright rather than to go hobbling into it 
on English crutches. Volume I, now pub- 
lished, covers the first three gospels, the 
Acts, and the Epistles of Peter, James and 
Jude. The writings of Paul and John are 
reserved for a second volume. Each book 
is provided with an introduction, which is 
admirably fitted both to the book and to 
the requirements of the probable student. 
The verses and chapters are followed 
theough seriatim with the exposition of 
words and phrases. The Greek text is in- 
troduced, printed in brackets, but the 
reader who knows no Greek may omit it 
all without confusion. At the end an index 
is provided of English words explained in 
the volume, and another of Greek words. 





....John Sevier as a Commonwealth 
Builder is a sequel to James R. Gilmore’s 
(£dmund Kirke) “ Rearguard of the Revo- 
lution,” and makes as good a subject as an 
American historian could desire for a his- 
toric biography. It falls on that intensely 
interesting period of our history when the 
states, not yet fully equipped for the ad- 
ministration of civil power within their own 
borders, were making the first attempts to 
exercise it in the West. Mr. Gilmore, in 
taking up the study of this period, is really 
adding his work to that of the “Tilson 
Club,” and putting into good historic form 
the traditions yet lingering in Western 
Tennessee and Kentucky, but which, if they 
do not get a speedy embodiment, will be 
lost forever. John Sevier was a man with 
as strong and marked a personality as Mr. 
Gilmore could have desired. He was com- 
manding, original and picturesque. As 
such Mr. Gilmore paints him and in doing 
so puts into his book one of the prime at- 
tractions of romance, the attraction of a 
powerful and marked personality. The 
book shows well what the times were, and 
what the men who made them were in their 
self-reliance,their love of freedom, and their 
determination to enjoy it. No contrast 
could be greater than between the picture 
we havein this book of the settlement of 
the Southwest and the settlement now going 
on atthe West and Northwest. Mr. Gilmore 
has taken great pains to get at the facts,and 
asitis his good fortune to explore a field 
that has not been worn bare by earlier stu- 
dents he has had to go to the original 
sources. By so doing he has found reason 
in some instances to reach a conclusion 
contrary to that which has hitherto pre- 
vailed. The most interesting portions of 
the book are those which cover the period of 
Sevier’s outlawry and the rude justice he 
undertook to administer. There is nothing 
in the history of this country to match it. 
The California Vigilance Committee was 
called out by a totally different motive, and 
there was nothing in the case to suggest the 
Whisky Rebellion, Shay’s Rebellion,nor the 
Dorr Rebellion in RhodeIsland. There was 
in it, however, much that has survived not 
only inthe South and West but generally 
in the temperament of the American people, 
and which in one way and another has had 
a marked effect on the conception of popu- 
lar freedom and of the rights of local com- 
munities. (D. Appleton & Co. 31.50.) 


....Of boys’ books of adventure that come 
to us from abroad the most taking is from 
Cassell & Co., Limited, Under Bayard’s 
Banner, by Henry Frith, which is a story of 
the days of chivalry, a good, fat book, gayly 
bound and full of chevaliers and war-horses, 
magicians and leeches, of fair ladies and 
ancient servitors, with an abundance of 
such time-honored phrases as ‘“ Marry, Sir 
Knight,”” “Gramercy,” “I’ faith! and 
‘‘methinks,’’ and with Bayard, the Knight 
sans peur et sans reproche appearing here 
and there as the good genius of the 
story. Nothing could be more delight- 
ful to the young hero-worshiper than 
such a story. For the boy whose 
enthusiasm is for the sea, the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge publishes The Adventurous Voyage 
of “The Polly,” and other Yarns, by 8. 
Whitchurch Sadler, R. N. (reprinted from 
the Boys’ Own Paper) which contains four 
stories of sailor life, of adventures with 
Spanish slavers and villainous mutineers, all 
blood-curdling and courage-inspiring. 
Our Fellows; or, Skirmishes with the Swamp 
Dragoons, by Harry Castlemon, and The 
Hunters of the Ozark, by Edward S§. Ellis, 
are American creations, stories of frontier 
life, of Indian adventures, of boy-hunters, 
and though Mr. Ellis says ‘“‘Terry dove,” 
and though the characters that Harry Cas- 
tlemon mixes up with “Our fellows” are 
sufficiently repulsive, still there is no im- 
moral teaching in either book, but rather, in 
a rough way,a flavor of chivalry and of 
Christianity. (Porter & Coates, Phila.) 
Silent Pete; or, The Stowaways, by 
James Otis, adds to the ‘“‘ Harpers’ Young 
People’s Series’”’ another smal! book for little 
boys, written simply and with a kindly 
spirit. 











....In the second edition of Henry Thorn- 
ton Wharton’s Sappho: Memoir, Text, Se- 
lected Renderings, and a Literal Transla- 
tion, the Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. (Chi- 
cago) have their imprimatur on one of the 
most wholly charming books that a lover of 
poetry and the poets could desire. The vol- 
ume is of English manufacture at the press 
of David Stott, London, and the second edi- 
tion contains some notable improvements, 
particularly in the new font of Greek type 
cast at Berlin by favor of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, and in a form which reproduces 
the manuscript calligraphy of the most ar- 
tistic medieval period. The volume con- 
tains also some new Sapphic verses from 





that portion of the Fayfim manuscripts 
which have pafsed into the possession of the 
Imperial Museum at Berlin, together with 
an exact autotypic reproduction of the 
scraps of parchment on which they were 
written two thousand years ago. It 
is gratifying to note that Mr. Wharton 
adheres to the more favorable view of 
Sappho’s character that was announced 
by Welcker, and which, if it has not 
wholly prevailed since, has at least very 
much cleared the fame of the immortal Les- 
bian. Mr. Wharton’s first edition estab- 
lished his reputation sofirmly that no praise 
can be higher than to say that the second is 
finer. Thecollection of English reproduc- 
tions and versifications is complete and ad- 
mirable. Among them we notice Col. T. 
W. Higginson’s translation of the Hymn 
and Verses. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.75.) 


..-The Supplement to the ‘“Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge,”’ edited by Dr. Schaff and the Rev. 
Samuel M. Jackson is a work whose utility 
raises it to the level of a work genius. Its 
character and contents are described in the 
title Encyclopedia of Living Divines and 
Christian Workers of all Denominations. 
(Funk & Wagnalls. Royal octavo, pp. 271. 
$3.00.) The notices are so far autobiographic 
as is implied in their having been submitted, 
as far as possible, to the subjects of them 
for review and correction. They include 
living workers of all classes in the Church 
and its school of learning and authorship in 
Europe and America. It would seem, until 
the contrary is learnedin hard experience, 
that correct information concerning the liv- 
ing and the latest generation could always 
be easily obtained. These are, however, at 
once the subjects of nearest importance and 
as to which accurate information is the 
hardest to reach. The present volume in- 
cludes facts as to birth, education, titles, 
offices, publications and other important 
incidents. It includes not only distin- 
guished persons now living but names of 
divines who have died since the completion 
of the *‘ Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia,” and a 
few others inadvertently omitted. Among 
those who have died we note names of Ezra 
Abbot, Dorner, Mulford, Lange, Prime and 
Thiersch. It is catholic in design and 
execution and will prove a vade mecum on 
the desk of editors and authors who have to 
do with men and affairs. Simultaneously 
with this Supplement a new and revised 
edition of the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
willbe published. It is intended to embody 
the latest and corrected opinions of the 
authors of the articles together with cor- 
rections, revisions and additions by the 
editors. 


....From the Rev. C. A. Row, Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, author of 
the Bampton Lectures on “Christian Evi- 
dences viewed in Relation to Modern 
Thought” and of several other effective 
works on Christian evidences, we have a 
large octavo on Future Retribution viewed 
in the Light of Reason and Revelation. 
The author opens with a compiled compara- 
tive statement of the doctrine held on this 
subject in all the leading and characteristic 
creeds of the Christan world. He then 
passes to subject the subject toa wide and 
comprehensive examination of the nature 
of human responsibility, of the reason we 
possess, independent of Scripture,for believ- 
ing that man will survive the stroke of death 
and the light which Scripture throws on the 
condition after death. This is followed by 
an examination of general and special teach- 
ings of Scripture on the subject,and the doc- 
trine of retribution as set forth in the New 
Testament. On the question of universal- 
ism, the author decides against it, though 
he concedes that in the form of giving it by 
such theologians as Tholuck, some of the 
grave difficulties of the doctrine are met. As 
to the anihilation or conditional immortality 
theory, he takes a similar qualified position, 
ending with a general denial of the doctrine. 
He believes that the Scriptures teach the un- 
qualified doom of the finally impenitent, but 
in summing up the evidence as to where pro- 
bation ends, casts his vote with those who 
hold that probation does not necessarily and 
in all cases terminate at death. (Thomas 
Whittaker, Bible House. #2.50.) 


....The Johns Hopkins University Studies 
of the local institutions of the United States 
has brought out among the other noticeable 
publications of the series, one on Philadel- 
phia 1681-1887. A History of Municipal 
Development,by Edward P. Allinson, A.M., 
and Boies Penrose, A.B., of the Philadelphia 
Bar. (Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, 
Publishers.) The preparation of this vol- 
ume has been attended with difficulties 
which have very seriously increased the 
labors of the editors and should be consid- 
ered in reviewing their work. The city of 





Philadelphia has cared so little for its 
records that prior to 1704 none exist. Even 
the charter of 1691 was supposed to be lost 
and some doubt still clings to the document 


» which has been recovered in the possession 


of Col. Alexander Biddle. As a study of 
political science the municipal history of 
Philadelphia is interesting as holding a 
middle place between the town system de- 
veloped in New England in which civil 
power rose from the town, as the civil unit, 
up to the higher officers of state, and the 
county system of Virginia in which the 
start was made with the Governor, from 
whom civil power descended andbranched 
out through the minor offices. Phila- 
delphia took a middle course. While the 
county became under the proprietor,the prin- 
cipal political division, the powers of local 
government were divided between the 
county and the subdivision of the township. 
The volume opens with a brief sketch of 
local government in Pennsylvania, and 
passes on to trace the many changes which 
have brought the municipal organization 
of Philadelphia to its present position. It 
is a history which has cost the two editors a 
large amount of difficult work, but the vol- 
ume is worth its cost, and full of interest to 
the student of our municipal institutions. 


....-The fourth edition of Prof. Franz 
Delitzsch’s Biblical Commentary on the 
Psalms was published at Leipzig, we be- 
lieve, early in 1884. It represented nine 
yearsof studious reworking of the third edi- 
tion published in 1873, and was so much re- 
modeled that few pages remained the same. 
From an interleaved copy of this latest edi- 
tion the Rev. David Eaton’s translation is 
made for “The Foreign Biblical Library,” 
published under the direction of the Rev. W. 
Robertson Niccoll, editor of The Expositor. 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton.) This trans- 
lation is to be in three volumes, 16mo, of 
which only the first has yet arrived. This is 
sufficient, however, to make a satisfactory 
impression of the entire competence of the 
translator for his work. For the rest, the 
merits of Delitzsch’s commentary have be- 
come known in the two or three years since 
the original appeared in Germany. The 
nine or ten years’ interval between the 
fourth and third edition have given Hebrew 
philology decided push forward,not to speak 
of the light which in that period has been 
thrown on biblical interpretation frem As- 
syrian investigations. Of all this Professor 
Delitzsch has studiously availed himself, 
and it may be fairly said that the present is 
at once the most complete and, all things 
considered, most trustworthy commentary 
on the Psalms. 


....We can only make a brief notice of 
the two volumes which have been contrib- 
uted by the Messrs. Roberts Brothers (Bos- 
ton, $1.25), to enrich the Dante literature. 
The first is Dante and his Circle with 
the Italian Poets preceding him (1100, 
1200, 1300), by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
This is a new edition of a collection of lyrics 
edited and translated in the original meters 
by the same author and publisher as “ The 
Early Italian Poets.” It is not neccessary 
to add that great improvements have been 
made in this edition, and that it is not pos- 
sible to point the English reader to so good 
acollection of Dante’s poetic environment 
as he will find in these collections. We 
have already called attention to “The 
Shadow of Dante,’ and to Miss Susan E. 
Blow’s admirable studies. We name, in ad- 
dition, the recently published Dante, a 
Sketch of his Life and Works, by May 
Alden Ward, which is designed to serve the 
purposes of an introduction, and will be 
found a useful aid for the purpose. (Rob- 
erts Brothers; Boston. $2.00.) 





-..-The Potential Woman. A Book for 
Young Ladies, by Mrs. J. F. Willing, is a 
good book, with plenty of sense in it as to 
women, and not as much vagary as to life 
and what is implied in it as we have learned 
to expect in books of this nature. The au- 
thor has not, we regret to see, wholly over- 
come the sentimental notion that a marriage 
contracted with honest intention but pru- 
dentially and from the unromantic stand- 
point of winning and making a home and 
doing a woman’s work in it is more or less a 
“legalized adultery.”’ There is great mis- 
chief in that proposition. It puts the mar- 
riage obligation on thesentimental basis of 
romantic affection, and conceals the essen- 
tial truth that while it is the duty of 
the wedded pair to love each other, the bond 
between them is perfect so long as they are 
faithful to each other. Mrs. Willing’s book 
is entitled to be called a manual for young 
women, and possesses graces of style as well 
as good sense. (Boston: McDonaid & Gill. 
50 cents.) 


....Mr. Kirk Munroe has the skill which 
enables him to turn his knowledge of Flori- 
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days of the Huguenot emigration. Itis a 
fierce passage of American history which 
recites the story of De Gourges’s revenge,and 
there is plenty of opportunity in the life of 
the young hero Réné de Veaux among the 
Seminoles to bring out Mr. Munroe’s graphic 
and story-telling powers at their best, The 
book is also rich in stirring incidents, and 
has plenty of the quality which attracts and 
delights young readers. It is well illus- 


trated. (Harper & Brothers.) 
...-The murder of the Rev. George C. 
Haddock at Sioux City, Iowa, in August 


last, by the saloon men sent a thrill of hor- 
ror and indignation over the country. The 
murder was followed by the more alarming 
fact that the murderer could not be con- 
victed in a court of justice. Nothing remains 
but to appeal to the better sense of a larger 
public. This has been done by his son, 
Frank C. Haddock, who in his Life of Rev. 
George C. Haddock has traced the career of 
a bold, strong and true man, who fell a 
martyr to the cause of righteousness and 
freedom as truly as if he had been con- 
demned by bell, book and candle, or burnt 
in an auto da fé. It is a book which de- 
serves to be read both for the merit and 
interest of the memoir, and for the light it 
throws on the saloon. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 


..Hereand There in Yucatan is a vol- 
ume of miscellanies, to which we can devote 
only brief mention, though they are most in- 
teresting reminiscences by Madame Alice D. 
Le Plongeon, wife of the celebrated Central 
American explorer. She is herself the author 
of ‘‘ Yucatan—Its Ancient Palaces and Mod- 
ern Cities.”” The papers which compose this 
book have appeared in several periodicals 
from which they are collected. Madame Le 
Plongeon is a firm believer in the existence 
of a race of pygmies in Central America, 
and relates the evidence. The three most 
important chapters relate to the Maya liter- 
ature and romance. The collection is rich 
in sketches of the people, their habits and 
superstitions. (J. W. Bouton.) 


.-A convenient Shakespearean hand- 
book for ordinary readers is An Index of 
the Works of Shakespeare, prepared by 
Evangeline M. O’Connor. It contains a ref- 
erence by topics to significant passages and 
by subject, together with brief histories of 
the plays and of the principal personages, ex- 
planations of allusions, obscure words, geo- 
graphical references, etc. It is less volu- 
minous and less expensive, and very much 
less satisfactory, than a concordance, but is 
a limited convenience as a manual and ref- 
erence book. The passages are not cited by 
line as they should be, but only by act and 
scene, and our attempts to verify them have 
not always been crowned with success. 
(Appleton & Co. $2.00.) 


. We have called attention to Mrs. Nina 
ry Kennard’ s good judgment and success in 
writing the history of the tradegy queen, 
Rachel, in the ** Famous Women Series.” 
In the last number of that series she ap- 
pears again with Mrs. Siddons for her far 
more agreeable subject. The limitations 
of the series for which she writes confine 
her within narrow boundaries, but the book 
is full enough to contain all the essential 
facts, and, in addition, criticism enough to 
make the reader feel the power and genius 
of the woman. The account of Mrs. Siddons 
as Lady Macbeth, and of her conception of 
the character, is particularly well done. 
(Roberts Brothers: Boston. $1.00.) 


..The Messrs. Scribner & Welford pub- 
lish a volume of Studies on Religious His- 
tory, by Ernest Renan, which is intended 
by him as a sequel to the “Studies of Relig- 
ious History,’”’ published by him in 1857. 
The present collection was made, we believe, 
three years ago, and is now brought before 
the American public for the first time. After 
the author’s preface the collection contains- 
fifteen different studies on different topics in 
the cycle of religious history. The most im- 
portant of these, however, are two on Budd- 
hism. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





To the long list of other periodicals 
piled up, as usual, on our table, we can not 
this month devote ourselves more specifi- 
cally. 


...M. de Lesseps’s‘‘Reminiscences”’ will be 
published simultaneously in Paris and Lon- 
don in October. A German edition has also 
been secured by a Berlin newspaper as a se- 
rial, 





in a well-known New York publishing 
house, it is announced that a copartnership 
has been formed between J. Parker White 
and Frank Allen (both of the late firm of 
White, Stokes, and Allen), for the purpose 
of transacting a general publishing, book- 
selling, and importing business, under the 
firm name of White & Allen, and that the 
headquarters of the house will be at 94 Wall 
Street. 


.-.-One occasionally feels a little curiosity 
to know how and by whom articles in our 
periodicals by foreign writers who can 
hardly be fluent English scholars, are put 
intothe vernacular. The article in Harper’s 
last month by M. Coquelin, on French actors 
and the French drama, according to a recent 
statement, was translated by Mrs. Andrew 
Lang—an excellent French scholar and the 
author of at least one more than clever 
novel. 


..The Emperor of Germany, writes Mrs. 
Lucy Hooper, in a recent literary chat, has 
never been inclined to intellectual pursuits; 
scierice and art both bore him; he even does 
not interest himself in German literature. 
His table is heaped with pamphlets treating 
solely of military matters, and every week 
he glances over the illustrations in the Lon- 
don Graphic, the INustrated London News 
and L’Illustration. The Emperor is fond 
of pictorial literature, in fact, and hasa 
choice collection of volumes with fine inter- 
leaved plates. It is unnecessary to say that 
he particularly scorns French novels. 


.- The magazines deserve much, but can 
receive little from our crowded literary 
pages this week. In fact, before long, there 
ought to be a review of reviews, a magazine 
of magazines, if justice is to be done them 
allin a critical way. The new American 
Magazine has an article on ‘*Volapiik,”’ the 
projected world-language, which will repay 
attention, and a notably strong, emotional 
story by Bessie Chandler. In Seribner’s 
for June appears another paper by Mr. John 
C. Ropes, asemi-historical and critical es- 
say, entitled ‘‘“Some Illustrations of Napo- 
leon and his Times,” in a similar vein to 
“The Likeness of Julius Cesar,”’ which Mr. 
Ropes contributed to the February number 
of Scribner’s. Itis plentifully illustrated 
from the author’s fine collection of Na- 
poleon portraits, and carefully traces the 
developinent of Napoleon’s character as ex- 
hibited by his changing physiognomy from 
early manhood to maturity. There is a 
rich and delightful batch of the newly dis- 
covered Thackeray letters, including one in 
which he details some Parisian theatrical 
experiences most amusingly. In the 
Century, which seems to us a 
trifle thicker number than usual, Mr. 
George Kennan, who recently made a visit 
to Count Tolstoi, at the urgent request of 
some Siberian state exiles, gives an account 
of this visit and the circumstances leading 
to it; told with considerable detail and 
showing the Count’s striking character and 
peculiar beliefs, together with his mode of 
life. His views on the problems of the time, as 
brought out in conversations, are presented. 
‘The Lincoln History,’’ reviews the story of 
the assault on Senator Sumner, and sum- 
marizes the history of the Dred Scott decis- 
ion, and the judge’s opinions in the case, 
together with the opinions of Lincoln and 
Douglas. The Atlantic begins with a 
curious story by Josiah P. Quincy, called “A 
Crucial Experiment,”’ to some extent a con- 
tinuation of his sketch ‘‘ The Peckster Pro- 
fessorship,”’ which appeared in the Novem- 
ber number. Mr. Scudder’s ‘Nursery 
Classics in School ’’ considers the advisabil- 
ity of using the best of children’s fables and 
stories for school reading instead of the in- 
sipid selections in the ordinary reading 
books. John Fiske writes about ‘‘ The 
Completed Work of the Federal Conven- 
tion” in his series of historical papers; and 


Dr. Holmes continues his account of his 
European experiences. 
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Heligions Intelligence. + 
THE BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THESE constitute a movable feast in the 
Baptist year—movable not in time, for they 
always occur in the month of May, but 
movable in place, with some tendency to 
fix themselves in Saratoga Springs. This 
year they are held in that great metropolis 
of the Northwest, to wit, St. Paul—Minne- 
apolis. 

Something, perhaps, in the tonic air of 
the climate, more in the contagious tonic of 
the youthful mighty growth that beats as it 
were an audible pulse to your eye in the 
very aspect of the place, gives the meetings 
this season a fine start of spirit and enthu 
siasm. That post of honor and of danger, 
the front, is accorded to the Christian wo- 
men of the Baptist denomination. These 
celebrated their decennial anniversary early 
in the week; that is, the decennial 
anniversary of their separate organization 
for home missionary work. The amount of 
money,together with gifts estimated in mon- 
ey, received and disbursed during the year by 
this society of women rises above fifty-four 
thousand dollars. The reflex good influence 
exerted upon those thousands all over the 
country who have contributed to this total 
result is, of course, beyond computation in 
money. Whether or not the receipts of the 
older regular society, that American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society in which men 
and women work together in the same great 
cause, have been in any degree diminished 
by this spirited diversion on the part of the 
women, is, of course, a matter of conjecture. 
On the whole, not, the present writer is 
inclined to say. Contrariwise, it is not un- 
likely that the quickened interest naturally 
engendered in any cause by active personal 
co-operation in it, has stimulated Christian 
women to encourage more generous giving 
onthe part of the men subject to their influ- 
ence. At any rate, this independent mis- 
sionary organization of the Baptist sister- 
hood is exerting no unimportant influence 
to educate a growing class of women in the 
conduct of business affairs, and in the prac- 
tice of public speaking. This indirect and 
unintended result may be very serious for 
good or for evil. A numerous and powerful 
religious denomination will thus grow ac- 
customed to hear women speak in public; 
and if when the cause is religion, why not 
when the cause is politics? Can anybody 
give a good reason why not? 

Following the women’s meetings came the 
turn of the American Baptist Publication 
Society to claim the attention of the mus- 
tering tribes of the Baptists. This Society 
has for its object the publishing and dis- 
tributing through colportage, and other- 
wise, of books, tracts, and periodicals teach- 
ing religion, and especially teaching the dis 
tinctive doctrines of the Baptists. Its scope 
now includes Bible distribution and provis- 
ion for the needs of Sunday-schools. It has 
its headquarters in Philadelphia, where it 
has enjoyed wise and munificent local pa- 
tronage. Itisa yery ably administered so- 
ciety. The commanding feature of its pres- 
ent anniversary was an opening sermon by 
Dr. J. A. Broadus, of the Louisville Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. 
of the great Baptist societies is so thorough- 
ly national in acceptance as this. The Bap- 
tist South separates itself from the Baptist 
North in other matters, but in support 
of the Publication Society there is a real 
national unity. It was in some measure a 
signal of this that Dr. Broadus should ap- 
pear as the selected preacher of the current 
occasion. There is almost no other Baptist 
in the United States whom all parts of the 
country are so united in delighting to love 
and to honor. And he is worthy, for a more 
entirely charming man and preacher does 
not live in thisland. Dr. Broadus is quite 
the favorite object of admiration and appre- 
ciation with all the Baptist papers in the 
United States. Tut INDEPENDENT, too, is 
like its Baptist contemporaries in knowing 
Dr. Broadus but to love him and in naming 
him but to praise. Otherwise, however, this 
truly captivating orator is not so widely fa- 
mous as he deserves tobe. Chautauqua has 
found him out, and he is announced as one 
of the privileges of the coming season at that 
attractive center of all that instructs and 
entertains in living oratoric genius and 
culture. 

Dr. Broadus’s sermon was an admirable 
one, almost ideally so, on the Paramount 
and Permanent Authority of the Bible. It 
was liberal and conservative both at once. 
fhe conservative element, however, had 
manifestly the emphasis in the preacher’s 
conviction, and it certainly had the empha- 
sis in effect on the hearers’ minds. The 
exquisite poise of judgment and taste which 
is characteristic of Dr. Broadus, as well as 
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his oratoric skill, were shown in the conces- 
sion he made, and in the formin which he 
made the concession, to the progressive 
spirit in theology. Quoting with markedly 
respectful ascription implied to the great- 
ness of Dr. Charles Hodge, that stalwart 
orthodox champion’s saying: ‘I rejoice in 
feeling that no new ideain theology has ever 
gone out from Princeton,” Dr. Broadus 
disappointed his audience by remarking: 
**T do not quite sympathize with that senti- 
ment. Rather that sentiment of the inde- 
pendent minister should be mine: Let us 
expect new truth to break forth at intervals 
from God’s Word.” You felt at once that in 
thisman was no mere dense and crass ob- 
struction and opposition to enlightenment, 
no stolid obscurantism. Freedom, progress, 
even in theology, had a fair chance with 
such a mind as this preacher’s. 

The very close of the sermon left the em- 
phasis of impression strongly on the con- 
servative side. This was, too, a fine speci- 
men of the orator’s excellent skill in happy 
adaptedness. He referred in apt, but brief, 
descriptive terms to the beautiful upper 
waters of the Mississippi, near which these 
gatherings of the Baptist tribes were assem- 
bled. He then led the imagination of his 
hearers down to the region of the lower 
Mississippi, where the great rolling mass of 
the descending flood, held in by earth-banks, 
was suspended above the level of the con- 
tiguous country. A break has occurred in 
these dikes, and the land is overspread with 
wasting waters. What was the beginning 
of that desolation? It was a little break in 
the embankment. ‘‘Men and _ brethren! 
Obsta principiis. Let us stop the begin- 
nings of departure from the teachings of 
God’s Word.” 

A. feature of the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society’s meeting which will interest 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT is a re- 
port submitted on the subject of the Baptist 
mission in Turkey. This report was a 
skillful document in which the recommenda- 
tion was made that the Society offer the 
mission in Turkey to the fostering care of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union. 
The report was adopted, without dissent ex- 
pressed; in fact, without serious discussion. 
This, however, by no means settles the mat- 
ter, for it remains to be seen what the Mis- 
sionary Union will do with the offer thus 
made. Thereis much reason to expect that 
the offer will not be accepted. The final 
disposition of the point will hang in doubt 
until the Missionary Union meet and act 
upon it. Even then it is as likely as not to 
be referred to the Executive Committee for 
their decision. Of course the question of 
inter-denominational comity in foreign mis- 
sionary work is involved. The leaning in 
favor of comity is pretty sure to be stronger 
with the Missionary Union than it is with 
the Publication Society. I coyld wish that 
THE INDEPENDENT might show its readers 
the full text of the Committee’s report rec- 
ommending the transfer of the Turkey mis- 
sion to the Missionary Union. It would 
present that aspect of the matter which 
commends itself to the minds of the most 
aggressive and most propagandist members 
of the Baptist denomination. It would 
also suggest how much impulse the Mission- 
ary Union will have to resist, if it does 
finally decline to adopt the Turkey mission. 
Here are the whereases and the resolution 
resulting: 

“ WHEREAS, God has signally opened Turkey 
to the Baptists,as he did Burmah, and Germany, 
and Sweden; and 

“WHEREAS, The work in that land is a dis- 
tinctively foreign mission work; and 

“ WHEREAS, The Board of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union did, at its meeting in De- 
troit in May, 1881, * vote to recommend the Exec- 
utive Committee to commission, at the earliest 
practicable date, one or more of the Armenians 
now in this land to labor among their own coun- 
trymen in Turkey and elsewhere ’; therefore 

“ Resolved, That the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society hereby request the Missionary 
Union to assume charge of the work in Turkey, 
by appointing our men as their missionaries, and 
by accepting the money and the pledges which 
have been gathered by us for their support.” 

The evening session is naturally planned 
to be as mucha popular occasion as possible, 
Two addresses were made Wednesday even- 
ing—those before the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society—the first by the Rev. W. P. 
Hellings, D.D., of Milwaukee, the second by 
the Rev. Dr. Rowland, of Baltimore; the 
latter pungently Baptist in spirit. The Pub- 
lication Society, as naturally would be the 
case, brings out into expression more of the 
distinctively denominational sentiment than 
does any other of the Baptist societies. 
Both the two addresses referred to were 
good, Mr. Hellings urging the importance of 
teaching in Sunday-schools the cuty of sys- 
tematic giving. He recommended that a 
plan of uniformity be adopted by the entire 
denomination of the country. He would di- 
vide off the year into portions allotted re- 





spectively to certain causes, all the collec- 
tions of Sunday after Sunday to be desig- 
nated during those portions of the year re- 
spectively to the chosen causes. It seemed 
a highly sensible suggestion. Dr. Rowland 
pressed forcibly the necessity of thorough 
indoctrination of the young in Sunday- 
schools. Dr. Lorimer, of Chicago, was 
called out by some one in the audience for a 
speech. He responded in a course of re- 
marks that delighted his hearers, and after 
the benediction that session was closed. 

How much power there is in personal pres- 
ence! There sat on the platform during the 
evening aman whose mere venerable ap- 
pearance was silently felt by the audience as 
a kind of continuing benediction. This was 
the veteran missionary to China, the Rev. 
William Dean, D.D., who, with his bland, 
composed countenance, his broad, expansive 
brow, his long, flowing, silver hair, his pro- 
fuse, hoary beard forms a most strikingly 
picturesque figure. Who wasit said of him, 
“He isan impostor, forno man can be as 
wise ashe looks”? It would certainly bea 
great achievement for any man to be really 
as venerable as Dr. Dean looks. I should 
think, at any rate, that to look so venerable, 
and to be conscious of the fact, would seri- 
ously interfere with making one’s internal 
character correspond. But to seesuch a 
spectacle of manhood in old age isa rest and 
a delight to the eye. 

The next day, Thursday, belonged again, 
in its first part, to the Publication Society. 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Edward Judson, of New York, spoke 
effectively on the value of tracts. Dr. Jud- 
son, especially, is a favorite voice with Bap- 
tists. He has avery attractive personality 
of his own, but every Baptist feels also, 
that in honoring the son they are honoring 
the father, and Adoniram Judson, the 
apostle of Burmah, is one of the dearest 
memories and traditions in the universal 
Baptist heart. 

A word ought to be said of the marvelous 
beauty and fitness to its purpose of the 
edifice in which these meetings are held. 
What a sense it inspires of the greatness 
and the growth of this land to find here, 
thousands of miles from New York, such a 
church building as that which welcomes 
these meetings? It has few equals anywhere 
in the United States. But Minneapolis is a 
wonder, fresh only to the man who, after 
hearing of it with his ears, comes to see it 
with his eyes. 

The attendance is large. The Bostonians, 
with great enterprise, provided themselves 
with a special train and came in force, re- 
ceived and sped on with ovations at various 
points all along their way. It wasa spirited 
idea and it was spiritedly carried out. 

As the Thursday morning session closes, 
there occurs a confirmation of what was 
suggested a little way back in these notes, 
respecting the influence exerted by the 
women’s independent organization toward 
educating a class of female public speakers. 
Two women were called out by name to 
speak to the great audience and both of 
them responded. One of them was Miss 
Burdette, sister of that famous earnest 
humorist, formerly of the Burlington 
Hawkeye. Here then is already an observ- 
able set established in what many will feel 
to be a wrong direction. If woman suffrage 
grows to be an importunate popular demand 
in American politics, Baptists will uncon- 
sciously have done their share in securing 
the result. 

Thursday afternoon, the Rev. Mr. Tup- 
per, of Louisville, and the Rev. Mr. Moxom, 
of Boston, made addresses on the Bible 
work of the Publication Society. Mr. 
Moxom announced his theme as “ The Bible 
and the People.” It was a carefully written 


production—betokening, on the speaker’s ' 


part, a high sense of the importance of the 
occasion and of the dignity of the theme. 
There ought, perhaps, to be noted an inci- 
dent of the forenoon session of Thursday. 
One minister exercised the privilege of in- 


terpellation. He asked the Corresponding 


Secretary if there was on the Society’s list a 
good tract on Sabbath observance. The 
Secretary replied mentioning several such 
tracts, but adding that there was demand 
for another. He invited any volunteer 
writer to prepare one; whereupon a brother 
on the floor begged to express the hope that 
the minister who should prepare the tract 
might be one who did not himself use the 
railroad cars to travel on Sunday. The 
vocal smiles with which the audience rec- 
ognized the point, showed well enough how 
general laxness in Sabbath observance has 
become. 

The most touching incident of the meet- 
ings up to Thursday evening, was the re- 
ception of messengers from the Southern 
Baptist Convention, bearing greetings to 
Northern Baptists from that body. Dr. 
Broadus was spokesman and he said the 
things that were fit in the fittest manner 





There was a responsive thrill of sympathy 
and union as deep as Christian love. 

“As one who has lived in the South, in 
Virginia,in South Carolina and in Kentucky, 
now sixty years, I can testify that if any 
man says there is unkind feeling in that 
section toward you of the North, that man is 
mistaken. There is no such unkind feeling. 
We have not forgotten what we have suf- 
fered. If we had beaten you half as hard as 
you beat us, you would have found it 
difficult to forgive us. And if we had had 
half as much money as you had, I am not 
sure but we should have beaten you. What 
wonders twenty-five years have wrought! 
How we did hate you twenty-five years ago! 
And after Bull Run, and after Fredericks- 
burg, your love for us was not perfect! But 
you whipped us, and I am not sorry that we 
did not whip you. We have one country— 
North, South, East, West—we are one. 
God bless the United States! Let 
us love one another.”” Such was the pur- 
port of Dr. Broadus’s little speech. But the 
inimitable manner and spirit of it, the 
underlying and but half-suggested proud 
Southern tone, perfectly reconciled with 
gentleman-like comity and with Christian 
love—this, and the punctuation of sympa- 
thetic responsive applause from the audience, 
followed by silent, softened, tearful feeling 
on their part, springing under the touch of 
eloquent gentleness in the speaker’s voice— 
all this, I say, cannot be put into words; but 
it was far more than half of the power and 
the pathos of the scene. 

Dr. Fulton, who now devotes himself to a 
specialty, in a campaign against Romanism, 
got the hearing of the meeting for a while 
Thursday afternoon, and spoke with that 
characteristic impetuosity of his which 
always carries a popular audience by storm. 

An interesting incident of the Friday 
afternoon session of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union was the appearance on 
the platform of the Kev. Mr. Schiewe, of St. 
Petersburg, Russia. This is a Baptist min- 
ister in that Capital who comes to this coun- 
try for help to build a church or chapel for 
the Baptists lately gathered in St. Peters- 
burg. Mr. Schiewe made a good impression 
on his audience. 

Friday evening was given up to three ad- 
dresses, of which the last and longest was by 
the Rev. Dr. Gordon of Boston. This was an 
address of great power. Dr. Gordon is a 
very impressive speaker. His hearer feelsa 
quite extraordinary sense of solid foundation 
under the speaker’s feet of immovable faith 
on his part in the absolute truth of God’s word 
and especially in the certain fulfillment of 
God’s promises. The effect was as whole- 
some as it was profound. Dr. Gordon is 
weighty in the counsels of the administra- 
tion of the Missionary Union. What he 
said, as if incidentally, bearing on the mis- 
sion in Turkey: was very significant. There 
is evidently no chance that there will be an 
invasion by the Missionary Union of the 
ground so long occupied by the American 
Board in Turkey. 

At the close of the evening session, Dr. 
Edward Judson (son of the great mission- 
ary) presiding over the Missionary Union, in- 
vited the Rev. Dr.S.F.Smith, author of those 
two popular hymns, “ My country, ’tis of 
thee”? and “The morning light is break- 
ing,” to read some stanzas of the latter be- 
fore they should be sung as a closing hymn. 
Dr. Smith was enthusiastically welcomed by 
the audience. The incident was very enliv- 
ening. Dr. Judson, as presiding officer 
shows fruitful tact in varying the order of 
the procedings. His dearness to the Baptist 
denomination helps him wonderfully. 
Whatever he does is sure to be accepted as 
the best that could be done. 

Saturday morning was a culmination and 
a climax in the interest and power of these 
anniversaries. What follows can hardly 
maintain the high level then reached. The 
organization of these meetings is arranged 
to bring up topics under reports of commit- 
tees on those topics. The report on China 
missions was given Saturday morning by 
the Rev. Dr. H. C. Mabie, of St. Paul. It 
created a profound sensation, which was 
deepened by the address following from the 
Rev. William Ashmore, D.D., missionary to 
China. This was one of the most masterly 
popular addresses, on any subject whatever, 
that it has ever been my fortune to hear. 
Dr. Ashmore is a marked man in character 
and in intellectual power. The hours given 
to China made that great land stand in its 
right proportion of importance—that is, su- 
premacy of importance—among the mission 
countries of the earth. 

The session was closed by prayer in per- 
fectly uttered English from a native Karen. 
This was an eloquent incident. 

Mr. Geo. A. Pillsbury, of Minneapolis, 
was on Saturday elected as successor to Dr. 
Judson in the office of the presidency of the 
Missionary Union. 

Tn the matter of the Turkey mission the 
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action taken was to adopt a resolution recom- 
mending the acceptance of the Publication 
Society’s proffer, on condition of favorable 
report from a committee of inquiry to be 
appointed by the President of the Mission- 
ary Union. This means non-acceptance, as 
your correspondent thinks. Dr. Gordon 
preached Sunday evening to animmense au- 
dience, the annual sermon before the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society. Mon- 
nay morning the feature of the occasion was 
an exchange of addresses between Mr. Geo. 
A. Pillsbury, as representative of the Min- 
nesota Baptists, welcoming the Home Mis- 
sion Society to Minneapolis, and Mr. Samuel 
Colgate responding as president of that 
body. Mr. Pillsbury is the celebrated flour 
manufacturer. He isa man of noble pres- 
ence and engaging address. The Rev. Dr. 
Morehouse,Corresponding Secretary, reports 
the receipts of more than half a million dol- 
lars during the year—an advance of many 
thousands of dollars over any year preced- 
ing of the Society’s history. In recognition 
of the fact that Monday was Decoration 
Day, it was, on motion of the Rev. Dr. Way- 
land of Philadelphia, resolved to spend a 
short time immediately after twelve o’clock 
in devotional exercises, to invoke the bless- 
ing of God on the united country. 

Tuesday morning, May 31st, the Rev. H. 
L. Morehouse, D.D., the popular and enter- 
prising Corresponding Secretary of the Home 
Mission Society, offered an important resolu- 
tion, which, after discussion almost exclu- 
sively favorable, was adopted. The resolu- 
tion proposed the appointment of a commit- 
tee of seven to inquire into the expediency of 
calling a representative meeting of Baptists 
to form a society for the promotion of the 
cause of education especially in the West; 
the committee should they find such an or- 
ganization desirable, to prepare a constitu- 
tion for it, to be submitted to the considera- 
tion of the meeting called. This was felt to 
be an initiative of the gravest importance. 
It will no doubt give rise to earnest discus- 
sion. The result may be a National Baptist 
Education Society. The agitation of the 
question will at least do good. 

The closing session of the Anniversaries 
was given up tothe colored brethren who 
gave a full audience a full entertainment of 
the liveliest popular eloquence. 

On the whole, the Anniversaries were a 
success that amply justified the selection of 
Minneapolis as the place for holding them. 
Cincinnati is likely to be the choice next 
year. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOl, CONVENTION 


BY W. H. WITHROW, D.D. 





THOUGH not attracting the attention of 
the busy world like the great political con- 
ventions which have met in this city, the 
International Sunday-school Convention is, 
we think, of no less importance to the 
future welfare of both the nations most 
largely represented. It is the fifth of those 
assemblies of Sunday-school workers of the 
United States and Canada, with a smaller 
representation from Europe, which have 
been held triennially for the last fifteen 
years at Baltimore, Atlanta, Toronto, Louis- 
ville, and now at Chicago. The last we 
think the most successful of the entire 
series. Over a thousand delegates and al- 
ternates were present, and the meetings were 
of profound interest and of cumulative en- 
thusiasm. Armory D, a building capable 
of seating 6,000, formed an admirable place 
of meeting, and was beautifully festooned 
and decorated. The delegates represented 
much of the strength and vigor, much of 
the best service and consecrated zeal of the 
Churches. One of its most delightful char- 
acteristics was its thoroughly international 
and inter-denominational character. Unless 
one knew otherwise, it would be difficult to 
divine from anything said at the meetings, 
to what branch of the Church any of the 
speakers belonged. 

In the absence of Governor Colquitt, of 
Georgia, who was expected to preside, Gen. 
Clinton B. Fisk acted as temporary chair- 
man and gave a capital address, sparkling 
with wit and humor. Addresses of welcome 
were delivered by the Rev. Dr. Goodwin and 
Mr. E. Nelson Blake, of Chicago. They 
breathed the most cordial spirit of frater- 
nity and hospitality. That of Mr. Blake 
especially was characterized by a pathetic 
eloquence as he spoke of the “border line”’ 
between the North and South. He said: 

“Let the shadow of the cross fall on that 
*border line.’ Let Gethsemane’s tears drop on 
that border line. Let Calvary’s drops hide that 
border line. Let the ‘feet of Him who bringeth 
good tidings, who publisheth peace, tread out 
that.border line. Let garments and branches of 
palm cast in the way of the coming King cover 
that border line forever from view.” 

The present writer responded to the 
address of welcome on behalf of the Domin- 





ion of Canada, emphasizing the beneficent 
effect of such international gatherings in 
promoting international peace. He was 
followed by the Rev. E. P. Holp, of Dakota, 
in a vein of intense earnestness spiced with 
Western humor; by the Rev. E. P. Snow, of 
Maine; by the Rev. S. H. Witten, of Califor- 
nia, and by Mr. H. Evansof Texas. A pleas- 
ing episode was the introduction of the ven- 
erable Dr. S. T. Smith, author of ‘‘My 
country ’tis of thee,’ whose patriotic hymn 
was sung with enthusiasm. 

One of the most active and energetic 
members of this, as of every previous con- 
vention, was B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, who 
shares the honor of being one of the origina- 
tors of the International Lesson system. 

Mr. William Reynolds, of Peoria, Ill, a 
veteran Sunday-school worker was unani- 
mously elected president of the convention. 

Considerable time was well spent in the 
reception of reports. That of Mr. Payson 
Porter presented a most encouraging array 
of figures. The number of Sunday-schools 
throughout the world is estimated at 
16,447,990, of teachers 1,952,167, making a 
grand army of 18,400,157. Of these the 
United States has 8,034,478 scholars and 
1,107,179 teachers with 99,762 schools. 

The reports of the Executive Committee, 
presented by Mr. Jacobs, was an able docu- 
ment. It recorded a large amount of mis- 
sionary work and Sunday-school organiza- 
tion accomplished, including travel to the 
extent of 70,000 miles, for the small amount 
of $2,200. It urged the continued training 
of the youth of the land in the principles of 
total abstinence, that the next generation 
may deal successfully with the curse of the 
drink traffic. It deprecated the use of les- 
son helps as a substitute for the Bible, and 
urged the more copious memorizing of 
Scripture. It strongly recommended that 
increased attention be bestowed on system- 
atic giving in the schools. At present the 
givings do not average half a cent per 
scholar a week. Yet this amounts to $2,- 
500,000. It should be raised to $10,000,000. 
Aggressive missionary work for the ingath- 
ering of the 9,000,000 of children outside of 
the schools was strenuously urged, as also 
still further improved methods of teaching 
for their upbuilding in righteousness. 

Mr. L. H. Biglow presented the Treasur- 
er’s Report, showing the expenditure for the 
Lesson Committee to be $044. The receipts 
from publishers therefor to be 3935. With so 
little expense is the selection of these inter- 
national lessons attended. 

Of the many verbal reports on Sunday- 
school work was one oi special interest by Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson, from Alaska, where 1,500 
Eskimo children are already gathered into 
Sunday-schools. 

Dr. Warren Randolph presented the re- 
port of the Lesson Committee. The selec- 
tion of the same portion of Scripture for the 
schools of Christendom was meeting with 
ever widening approval, and these selected 
lessons were being ever more widely adopted, 
both in Europe and America. Notwith- 
standing the objections which might be 
made to the method, no other had so gener- 
ally commended itself to the Christian 
world. For the current seven years the 
following is the outline: For 1887, six months 
in Old Testament; six months in Matthew. 
For 1888, six months in Matthew; six months 
in Old Testament. For 1889, six months in 
Mark; six monthsin Old Testament. For 
1890, twelve months in Luke. For 1891, nine 
months in Old Testament; three months in 
John, For 1892, six months in John’s Gos- 
pel and other writings; six months in Old 
Testament. For 1893, three months in Old 
Testament; nine monthsin the Acts and 
Epistles. 

The Rev. H. C. Woodruff presented the re- 
port of the Foreign Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. It showed that the Sunday-school 
system is spreading widely in Turkey, 
Bohemia, Italy, India, China, Japan, and 
other religiously destitute nations. 

Mr. Edward Towns,Honorary Secretary of 
the London Sunday-school Union reported 
the progress of Sunday-school work in Great 
Britain and on the Continent of Europe. In 
Great Britain they had 6,400,000 children in 
the schools, or one-fifth of the population. 
Schools were being established largely on 
the Continent even under the very shadow 
of the Vatican. 

Mr. T. E. Clarke, of Iowa, spoke with en- 
thusiasm of Sunday-school work on the 
frontier. The subject of better Sunday- 
school organization attracted much atten- 
tion and was ably discussed by the Rev. W. 
H. Bailey, Kentucky; the Rev. J. E. Gilbert, 
Indiana; E. G. Wheeler, of Oregon, Dr. 
Grammer,of Baltimore,who stated that one- 
third of the population of Maryland were in 
the schools, and D. B. Ward, of Dakota. 

The Rev. J. A. Worden, of New Jersey, 
spoke on Missionary Sunday-school work, 
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and argued that atheism, drunkenness and 
anarchy could only be got rid of by training 
the young in the truths of the Bible. 

W. A. Duncan, of New York, strongly 
urged country and town inter-denomina- 
tional organization as the best means of 
gathering in the multitudes now out of 
the schools. 

To no subject did the convention respond 
more warmly than to that of temperance in 
the schools. This was discussed with intense 
moral earnestness by the Rev. D. C. Milner, 
of Kansas, and Gen. Clinton B. Fisk. School 
training on this line they regarded as the 
great hope of the country. 

Dr. Moses B. Hoge, of Virginia, spoke 
with eloquence on the Sunday-school teach- 
ing, citing Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, as his 
ideal of a religious teacher. 

Dr. M. B. Wharton, of Alabama, roused 
the enthusiasm of the convention by his 
eloquent and patriotic address on Sunday- 
schools in the South. The religious and 
temperance outlook of the South were por- 
trayed in a most encouraging light. 

The last day of the convention was the 
best day. On the appeal of the executive 
committee $12,000 was pledged by the dele- 
gates for the mission work of the associa- 
tion. 

Important addresses were delivered by Dr. 
Dunning, of Boston, on normal classes, 
their utility and the best method of con- 
ducting them, and by Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, of 
New Jersey,on Teacher Training,upon which 
he strongly insisted on the ground that the 
secular teacher who had twenty-five hours a 
week against the Sunday teachers half-hour 
was well equipped for his work and could 
speak with an authority which the latter 
could not assume; but chiefly on account of 
the infinite importance of religion as com- 
pared with secular instruction. 

Dr. J. S. Schauffler, of New York, aroused 
the enthusiasm by his graphic mode of illus- 
tration and by his vivid use of the imagi- 
nation in describing Peter’s walking on the 
water. 

The Rev. C. W. Moore, of Washington, 
D. C., a colored preacher and early protégé 
of General Fisk, made an eloquent plea on 
behalf of his race, of whom he said 600 
were born every day and 200,000 every year. 
They had doubled in numbers in twenty 
years. They had helped to make the South 
what it was, and by God’s help would help 
to make its future what it should be. 

The project of an international conven- 
tion to be held in Europe, was left to the 
decision of the executive committee. 

A pleasing episode was the sending of a 
cable dispatch to Queen Victoria congratu- 
lating her on the auspicious jubilee of her 
reign, and expressing thankful recognition 
of her Christian character. The comvention 
rose en masse and sang ‘‘God Save the 
Queen.”’ 

The closing meeting was one of intense in- 
terest. Dr. Hurlbut read a brief paper on 
‘“* Advanced Normal School Work” from 
Dr. J. H. Vincent, who is in London, and 
the convention sent him a fraternal cable 
dispatch. Mr. L. C. Peake, of Toronto, 
gave acordial invitation to the convention 
to held its next session in Canada. 

Mr. Drake, of Kansas, spoke for his great 
state. Dr. Lorimer, of Chicago, eloquently 
expressed the delight of the citizens with 
the convention, and urged intenser zeal in 
saving the children. B. F. Jacobs made an 
address of much power, with forcible illus- 
trations on the result of individual labors; 
and the most successful Sunday-school con- 
vention ever held came to its close. 

The hearty singing led by E. O. Excell, of 
Chicago, was one of the most delightful 
features of its sessions. 

A meeting addressed exclusively by ladies 
on the subject of primary teaching was held 
in Farwell Hall. In this meeting those well- 
known Sunday-school workers, Mrs. 
Wheeler, of Oregon, Mrs. Crafts and Mrs. 
Ostrander, of New York, Miss Harlow, of 
Massachusetts, and Mrs. J. A. Miller, of 
Kentucky, took part. In the same place 
Dr. J. L. Withrow, of Chicago, conducted a 
Bible class on Saturday which was largely 
attended and highly appreciated. 





GENERAL SYNOD OF THE RE- 
FORMED (DUTCH) CHURCH. 


BY DENIS WORTMAN, D.D. 


THE General Synod met in the Reformed 
church of Catskill, N. Y., Evart Van Slyke, 
D.D., pastor, on Wednesday, June ist, the 
Rev. John B. Drury, D.D., in the chair. 
The Synod was constituted by the election 
of the Rev. Charles J. Shepard, of Newtown, 
L. L, as President, and the Rev. Wm. H. 
Phraner, of Illinois, as Vice-President. John 
B. Drury, D.D., the retiring President, 
preached the annual sermon on Wednesday 
evening, on ‘‘ New Wine in Old Bottles,” an 
able and scholarly production, treating of the 





adaptation the Church of Christ is to make 
to the new eras and new crises through which 
in the course of the ages she is to pass. It was 
naturally expected that some reference 
would be made to the question now so 
prominent before the denomination in 
regard to Organic Union. This was done, 
however, in only a general way, indicating 
a profound sympathy with the great move- 
ments in Christendom toward unity of 
spirit and union of co-operation, but the con- 
viction that the time had certainly not yet 
arrived for uniting organically with the 
Presbyterian Church. 

From the first it has not been difficult to 
forecast what the general final action of the 
Synod would be; but exactly how far deci- 
sive and exactly with what degree of unani- 
mity could not be prophesied so well. It 
was certain that it would receive earnest 
consideration and from an enlightened 
Christian standpoint. 

The denomination is peculiarly related to 
this subject. Its sympathies are with the 
largest evangelical liberality. It has no de- 
nominational crotchets. From the begin- 
ning it has worked largely in undenomina- 
tional lines. The American Bible and the 
American Tract Societies, had no more de- 
voted and efficient founders and promoters 
than the great preachers and the wealthy 
laymen of this Church. It worked for years 
most cordially with the American Board, 
and only separated from it with the expec- 
tation, that with a specific field and with 
its own missionaries it would feel more 
interested in the work and accomplish 
more; an expectation entirely realized, as 
its noble work in India, China and Japan 
testifies. Probably one-half of the member- 
ship of the denomination trace no ancestral 
lines back either to the Huguenot or Dutch; 
while the Van Rensselaers, Livingstons, 
Kipps, Van Nests, Zabriskies, Staats, etc., 
indicate whence the Episcopal Church has 
drawn much of its best blood, while other 
names prominent m the Presbyterian 
Church would indicate the same in regard 
to that denomination. Many of its prom- 
inent pulpits are manned by clergymen 
from the Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Scotch, and Methodist bodies—while a long 
list can be shown of clergymen who have 
gone fromits pulpits or its homes to fill 
responsible stations in other Churches, We 
think at the moment of Henry M. Scudder, 
of Chicago; Joseph T. Duryea, of Boston; 
E. P. Terhune, formerly in Springfield; 


‘Graham Taylor, in Hartford; H. M. Riddle 


and Chester D. Hartranft, both in the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary; Julius H. Seelye, 
of Amherst College; J. Eliot Griffis, of Bos- 
ton; F. N. Zabriskie (“‘ Old Colony’’); E. A. 
Reed, all in the Congregational body; and 
of T. De Witt Talmage, of Brooklyn; J. 
McC. Holmes, of Albany; Prof. R. B. 
Welch, of Auburn Seminary; H. D. Ganse, 
of Chicago; Theodore L. Cuyler, of Brook- 
lyn; T. Romeyn Berry, of Montclair; Hor- 
ton, of San Francisco; Raymond and Stan- 
ton, of Albany; Cobb, of Grand Rapids; 
Howard Crosby, of New York; T. A. Ham- 
lin, of Washington, and others, all in the 
Presbyterian body—all of whom were once 
in the churches or pastorates of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church. In older days its 
clergy were among the most eminent in 
New York, even almost a majority in the 
Boards of its great Christian charities. 
Besides founding its own colleges and 
Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., and at 
Holland, Mich., it was a Dutch pastor in 
Schenectady, who founded Union College; 
while the first three or four chancellors of 
New York (Matthews, Frelinghuysen, 
Ferris, and Crosby) were from the same 
Church. Columbia (Queens) College was 
also a child of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
but by English and Episcopal influence 
converted into one of so great churchly 
narrowness that at its late great anni- 
versary, though a dozen doctorates of divin- 
ity were bestowed, no one outside that de- 
nomination was considered entitled to that 
honor! (For light upon the early history of 
the College, cf. Demarest and Corwin.) 
Then, too, though inclined to such liber- 
ality that, indeed, it has allowed denomina- 
tional interests to suffer for the sake of un- 
denominational ones, it must be borne in 
mind, that the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
has a rich and important history of its own; 
has its own denominational features; has 
institutions of learning of large endow- 
ments in the East and West and Northwest; 
has anumber of heavily endowed churches, 
the Collegiate, the leading one, being the 
wealthiest religious corporation, next to 
Trinity, in the United States; has some 
thirty or forty churches upon which the Col- 
legiate church has heavy mortages, through 
long-ago loans, forfeitable in case of ecclesi- 
astical exchange; has 550 churches, in all, 
with all the Boards of benevolence such a 
body must necessitate. Grave questions of 
finance, of administration, of trust, arise in 
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case of change of ecclesiastical relations. 
Then there will be the difficulty on the part 
of Synod, of delivering the denomination as 
a whole, on the part of the Classes of deliver- 
ing their individual churches as a whole; 
then on the part of the churches themselves 
in delivering theirsolid membership. Some 
think the thing cannot be legally done. 
Others deem it possible, not impracticable 
at present, in the present temper of the 
Church. Others have been grievously hurt 
by what they deem decidedly unfraternal 
treatment on the part of certain presbyte- 
ries, like those of Philadelphia, Albany 
and Syracuse, who have been quite too 
ready to countenance schism in certain Re- 
formed churches adjacent to them, that for 
trivial reasons and without consent of their 
Classes, have seceded, and been admitted to 
the Presbyteries without due counsel or cour- 
tesy or right. Such persons feel deeply of- 
fended, and a few acts of this sort have un- 
doubtedly postponed for years what may 
have once seemed practicable. 

These, and many similar considerations 
have had weight; and no one can be surprised 
at the action of the Synod, though its una- 
nimity was asurprise to everybody. Anable 
committee, composed of such men as Drs, 
A. G. Vermilye and Wm. H. Clark and Judge 
H. W. Bookstaver, submitted a Report with 
a preamble embodying the two ideas that 
the Presbyterians had not asked them, and 
that organic union was not possible in 
present law, which upon consultation was 
withdrawn, and the resolutions appended 
were thereupon unanimously adopted. 

“ Resolved, First; That the indications of 
Providence are not of such a nature as to make 
the present effort of some in this direction wise 
or hopeful of good to the Church. From all 
present appearances, it would only be detri- 
mental to our peace, unity and prosperity. 

Resolved, Second : that the present duty of the 

Reformed Church, its ministers and members, is 
not to agitate and probably disrupt itself with 
vain questions but, with evidently much possi- 
ble work to do, to do its duty as God has given 
and gives to us, loyally and faithfully, till such 
time as the workings of his Church shall indicate 
much more manifestly than at present that our 
denominational work is done.” 
These expressed simply and definitely the 
fact that the Church was not ready for it, 
and only contention and painful disruption 
all through the denomination would certain- 
ly ensue. 

There was considerable debate, but really 
not so much on the resolutions as on the 
preamble. The debate itself had no acri- 
mony, but was’parliamentary and fraternal 
throughout; often very witty; and it was 
matter of universal remark that such gener- 
al kindliness and consideration prevailed. 
In justice alike to the Synod and the Rev. 
Mr. Veenschoten, whose papers had precipi- 
tated the issue, it should be said, that those 
who differed from him did so with a large 
personal esteem for his manliness, his sin- 
cerity and Christian earnestness; and, with 
only the barest exception, he was thought of 
and referred to as one with all the rest loyal 
to the denomination, and because of loyalty 
anxious to do her service and willing, for 
his view of it, to bear the brunt of what 
proves an unsuccessful battle, and a set- 
back to the very cause he loved. 

And ‘so it turned out that the chief em- 
phasis, after all, was put in a providential 
way upon the second resolution, and the 
denomination now sets itself to new activity 
and uew enterprises for Christ. There have 
been unfortunate misunderstandings and 
underestimates of its work. If its percent- 
ages in charities in some directions have not 
been as large as those of a few other Church- 
es, itis to be remembered how large they 
have been in other directions, and especially 
in the great undenominational societies; and 
it is also to be considered whether the per- 
centage is not lowered by the fact thatit has 
organized so many churches among the poor, 
especially among the newly ariving Holland- 
ders. With fewer mission churches the 
average had been greater; but it contests 
not for figures but results, 

However broad one’s sympathies are, and 
the writer shares in the widest, it must be 
conceded that this vexed question of Pres- 
byterian union is for the present settled, 
and that the Church now wisely sets itself 
to the better question of larger work for the 
Master. The battle cry goes forth, and the 
churches will hear it; and there shall be a 
revising of things that were ready to perish; 
and if organic union shall come, it will come 
when we shall have developed into better 
condition for it; not sought from any sense 
of pity, but desired because of our might 
and our work. 

lt was a pleasant circumstance that the 
discussion on Organic Union was preceded by 
words of Christian greeting by the delegate 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly to 
the General Synod, and by the President of 
the General Synod in response. 

Two old friends faced each other as repre- 





sentatives of these two important bodies, 
not to engage in debate, but to stimulate to 
love. Side by side the former churches of 
these two brethren lay along the Hudson— 
John McClellan Holmes, D.D., formerly of 
the Reformed Church of Hudson, and one of 
our most eloquent preachers and_ effective 
and beloved pastors, now of the State Street 
Presbyterian Church of Albany had come 
away from Omaha to say how the great 
Presbyterian body was already in spirit one 
with us, and in eloquent terms spoke of his 
own affection for his mother Church; and 
his old friend President Shepard could not 
help speaking al] the same kind words back. 
And so through all the discussion afterward, 
though providential signs seemed certainly 
to indicate that for a while at least we must 
work in our ancient lines, yet we were one, 
after all—one in Mastership, one in Faith, 
one in Baptism; and that girding us for our 
work anew, healing bitternesses, removing 
hindrances, assisting in each other’s work, 
we should do cheerfully and well to-day 
what God to-day appoints; and thus prepare 
for still better work in better days to 
come. 


ap 
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THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
ASSEMBLY. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 








A TOUCHING memorial was passed upon the 
death, during the ecclesiastical year, of the 
Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, D.D., Secretary of 
Foreign Missions. After spending many 
years in Africa, he became oneof the Secre- 
taries of Foreign Missions in New York City. 
At the breaking out of the war he was 
placed in the same position in the Southern 
Church, and continued in the discharge of 
its high functions until disabled within the 
past two years by the infirmities of age. 

The narrative of the conditions of religion 
within our bounds, was read, and showed 
encouraging progress in all points except in 
family worship and work among the col- 
ored people. The discussion of this last 
question drew forth some interesting facts. 
A number of the presbyteries reported 
faithful efforts put forth among the col- 
ored people, but these were not always suc- 
cessful. Many of these efforts for their re- 
ligious instruction have been received with 
indifference by them, because they prefer 
having preachers of their own color, and 
feel more freedom in other denominations, 
as the Methodist and Baptist, which absorb 
much of the fruits of our labor. There are 
many embarrassments which encumber the 
labors of our ministers among this people. 
One pastor stated that after preaching faith- 
fully for three years to them, and endeavor- 
ing to organize a Presbyterian church among 
them, when they learned that he had voted 
the Democratic ticket they almost com- 
pletely deserted him. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties in the way, the Assembly ex- 
pressed the hope that the presbyteries will 
not relax their efforts, but continue in kind- 
ness and devotion to improve every means 
of advancing the spiritual interests of this 
great element of our people, whose temporal 
and eternal destinies God has, by a mysteri- 
ous providence most intimately linked with 
our own, and whose claims upon our liber- 
ality and Christian effort are only second to 
those of our own families. 

The Assembly adopted the following re- 
ply to the House of Bishops of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. 

“In response to the declaration and resolution 
adopted by the House of Bishops and House of 
Deputies of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
convened in the city of Chicago, Oct. 27th, 1886, 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States in session at St. 
Louis, recognizes with great joy the catholic 
spirit which inspires the declaration concerning 
Christian unity. It sympathizes fervently with 
every effort made in accordance with the Word 
of God to promote godly union and concord with 
all who Jove our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
It rejoices to consult not only for the interest of 
the historical Church, which it represents, but 
also for the peace and prosperity of the whole 
body of Jesus Christ upon earth. But as the 
commission on Christian unity does not make its 
report until the General Convention of 1888, the 
present General Assembly contents itself with 
this expression of Christian sympathy, and has 
stopped further action until the Assembly of 
1888,"" 

Letters of Christian salutation were 
adopted and ordered to be sent to the Re- 
formed (Dutch) and the Northern Presby- 
terian Churches. 

The following proposed addition to the 
Book of Church Order was sent down to the 
presbyteries for their consideration, their 
being at present no such provision: 


“ When organic union with other bodies of like 
faith and order shall be proposed, to appoint an 
ad interim Committee, to arrange plans and 
terms of union with such other bodies, whose re- 
port shall receive the recommendation of the 
Assembly to which it is made, the concurrez.ce 





of at leasg two-thirds of the presbyteries and the 
enactment of the subsequent Assembly.” 

Delegates were appointed to the fourth 
General Council of the “‘ Alliance of the Re- 
formed Churches holding the Presbyterian 
System,” to be held in the city of London, 
England, beginning June 26th, 1888. 

The American Bible Society was com- 
mended to the churches for their hearty co- 
operation. 

The Assembly, after passing the usual 
resolutions of thanks, was regularly dis- 
solved, and another ordered to convene next 
year in the Franklin Street Church, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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THE following table of statistics of 
Sunday-schools in the United States was 
presented to the International Sunday 
School Convention at Chicago, last week, 
by the Statistical Secretary, E. Payson 
Porter: 

-———- MEMBERSHIP. 
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Alabama........ 8,048 158,126 19,301 177,427 
BR viccesécves 8 1,550 27 1,577 
Arizona ....... 62 1,569 222 1,591 
Arkansas. ...... 1,368 69,918 8,994 78,912 
California....... 725 60,126 7,146 = 67,272 
Colorado. ...... 278 =. 20,582 2,853 25,385 
Connecticut... 1,088 141,647 18,704 160,551 
801 30,848 5,623 36,471 
Delaware. ...... 217 22,706 2,913 25,619 
Dist. Columbia. 177 84,968 3,842 38,810 
| | ae 670 = $6,009 4,686 40,695 
Georgia......... 5,201 283,414 30,897 814,511 
MNEs caeeeess 43 5,228 596 6,619 
| ee ee 6,477 531,974 72,004 605,978 
Indian Ter...... 222 8,586 1,093 9,679 
Indiana......... 4,491 366,684 46,898 418,582 
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Kansas......... 5,544 214,422 = 82,182 246,554 
Kentucky....... 2,647 225,801 31,606 257,407 
Louisiana....... 522 82,617 4,181 36,748 
re 1,825 92,750 11,625 104,875 
Maryland....... 2,241 252,550 27,419 279,969 
Massachusetts.. 1,628 227,612 28,242 255,854 
Michigan. ..... 8,373 252,870 47,23) 800,000 
Minnesota. ..... 1,752 994,540 =18,617 ~—-107,957 
Mississippi...... 1,614 84,677 11,767 96,444 
Missouri........ 5,20 282,002 27,469 259,471 
Montana........ 80 4,200 450 4,650 
Nebraska. ...... 2,150 118,525 19,450 187,975 
Nevada.......... él 5,526 505 6,591 
New Hampshire 6524 48,000 6,686 54,686 
New Jersey..... 1,977 264,168 31,956 266,099 
New Mexico.... 45 1,645 225 1,570 
New York...... 6,584 913,658 115,275 1,028,9 
North Carolina. 4,197 197,987 55,576 =. 231,518 
Si ixxis. ncene 6,751 618,118 88,045 706,165 
QFOROR... 0000. 290 749 2,531 28,280 


Pennsylvania... 8,77 955,868 122,781 1,078,649 














Rhode Island... 871 41,408 5,157 46,565 
South Carolina. 1,667 103,515 15,054 = 116,369 
Tennessee.... .. 3,840 249,600 54,560 284,160 
eas <0. éc0n0 3,097 190,625 23,161 215,786 
a ee 81 5,755 27 6,182 
Vermont........ 661 53,800 7,588 61,188 
Virginia......... 3,652 77,781 42,678 320,459 
Washington.... 129 6,950 921 7,871 
West Virginia.. 1,888 120,811 19,212 140,023 
Wisconsin. ..... 1,610 114,869 15,211 150,080 
Wyoming Ter.. oF 2,424 274 2,698 

Toc cciias 99,762 8,054,478 1,107,170 9,141,648 


....Among the questions considered by 
the Cumberland Presbyterian General As- 
sembly in Covington, Ky., was that of union 
with the Metkodist Protestant Church. The 
Assembly went into committee of the whole 
on the subject. After the reading of the re- 
port, presented last year by the joint com- 
mittee of the two Churches andthe action of 
the General Assembly of 1886, also the 
memorial of the Indiana Synod on this sub- 
ject, a paper was offered by Judge Frizzell 
expressing gratification at the spirit of 
Christian fellowship and liberality shown 
by the joint committee, and noting with 
pleasure the joint committee’s opinion that 
the differences existing between the two 
Churches are on points not essential to the 
Christian system; but expressing unwilling- 
ness to give up so precious a doctrine as 
‘*the preservation of believers,’’ and recom- 
mending the appointment of a commission 
of seven empowered to confer with a com 
mission or committee of the Methodist 
Protestant Church and with them to agree 
on terms of organic union which shall not 
involve any change in the Confession of 
Faith or form of government of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. After con- 
siderable discussion and some amendment, 
the paper offered by Judge Frizzell was 
adopted by the Assembly. The Assembly 
adopted a strong report on temperance 
favoring the entire prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. Overtures asking’ the 
Church to withdraw from the Reformed Al 
liance were presented, but the Assembly re- 
fused to do so by a nearly unanimous vote. 
The next session will be neld in Waco, Tex. 


..In the United Presbyterian General 
Assembly, at Philadelphia, the organ ques- 
tion came up in eonnection with the report on 
he~ve missions, a motion being made by Dr. 





Carson that churches using instrumental 
music should not receive aid from the Home 
Mission treasury. The motion failed bya 
vote of 58 to 122. When the result was an- 
nounced the Rev. James Brown asked: 

“Am Irightin understanding that the rejec- 

tion of Dr. Carson’s resolution means that the 
corruption of and innovation on the worship of 
God in the mission work by the use of instru- 
ments of music is to be continued at pleasure by 
the Board?” 
“The rejection of the resolution,” answered 
Moderator Gibson, “means that this Assem- 
bly declines to impose upon the Board any 
additional rules. They now have ‘ample 
regulations on the subject, and by its action 
today the Assembly declines to add any 
more.’”’ The matter came up again, however, 
on the following day, Wednesday, the last 
day of the session. Dr. Carson said: 

“If the General Assembly tell me to instruct 
my congregation to contribute money to a fund 
which is used in corrupting God’s worship by the 
use vf instrumental music I must obey God rather 
than man. The Board of Education was right in 
refusing support to those who use tobacco. We 
appeal to you to remove the difficulty relative to 
instrumental music.” 

Another vote resulted in the defeat of the 
anti-organ party, the ballot being 100 to 50. 


....At the adjourned meeting of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society, June 1st, the report of 
the special committee, recommending radi- 
cal changes in the management of the So- 
ciety was, after considerable discussion 
adopted, a minority favoring postponement 
until November, in order that a more careful 
examination might be made into the effect 
of the changes proposed. A number of 
changes were made in the Board of Direc- 
tion. Henceforth the Executive Committee 
are to be held responsible for the general 
administration of the Society, and are to 
choose the administrative officers; the busi- 
ness and benevolent departments are to be 
kept entirely separate, and the correspond- 
ing secretary is to attend to the collection of 
funds, in place of the financial secretary, 
and he is also, “‘ with the advice and consent 
of the Finance Committee,”’ to * print, pub- 
lish and market the Society’s publications.” 
The [lustrated Christian Weekly is to be 
discontinued. 


....Bishop O’Reilly, of the Catholic dio- 
cese of Springfield, sent a letter to the pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church of 
Springfield, Mass., regretting that other 
engagements would not permit him to at- 
tend the 250th anniversary of the First 
Church. He says: 


“T am very much in favor of anniversaries, 
commemorating events of a c@atury or two ago. 
In this age, when the fashionable and growing 
tendency to deny God, revelation, and every 
sanction of pure Christianity, isso prevalent 
among the rising generation, it is well to recall 
them to the stern sentiments of their fore- 
fathers.” 


....-The Pope in his recent allocution 
referring to the successful issue of the ne- 
gotiations with Prussia, said : 


“*God grant that Italy, who is peculiarly dear 
to us, may share the spirit of peace with which 
we are animated toward all nations. We ear- 
nestly desire that Italy should put aside her un- 
happy indifference with the Papacy whose 
dignity is violated chiefly by the conspiracy of 
sects. The means of obtaining concord would 
be to estabiish the Pope in a position where he 
would be subject to no power in the enjoyment 
of full and real liberty, which far from injuring 
Italy, would powerfully contribute to her pros- 
perity.” 

...-Councillor Dobizanski, of Vienna, 
has drawn up a memorandum on the “ op- 
pressed condition of the Orthodox Church 
in Austro Hungary, Bosnia, and Herze- 
govina.’”’ The document was presented by 
ths Procurator-General of the Russian Holy 
Synod, tothe Czarin April. In it Alexan- 
der If is invoked as the mightiest protector 
ot the ‘‘ Orthodox”’ Church on earth, to pro 
tect his co-religionists from ‘‘ Romani- 
zation.”’ The Czar promised ‘‘to attend to 
the petition of the oppressed ‘ Orthodox’ 
Church in Austro-Hungary.”’ 


....Germany has recently taken possession 
of the Cameroons district, in West Africa, 
and besides a few German missionaries to 
take the place of the retiring English Baptist 
missionaries are the following imports from 
Germany: 1,524,028 litres of rum, 37,800 bot- 
tles ot gin, 1,5$8 old muskets, and 1,000 car- 
tridges, and 56,039 kilograms of tobacco. 
**These returns are characteristic of the 
manner in which ‘civilization’ is introduced 
from Germany,”’ says The Germania. 

....Among important changes in connec- 
tion with churches in New York City,are the 
resignation of Dr. Marling as pastor of the 
Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church, the 
conditional acceptance of the rectorship of 
Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, by Mis- 
sioner Warren, ot Lambeth, England, and 
the decision of the Rutgers Presbyterian 
Church to move from T'wenty-ninth Street 
up to Seventy-third Street. 


....Kaston (Md.) Episcopal diocese has, at 


last, after halt a dozen failures, secured a 


bishop. The Rev. W. F. Adams, of Vicks- 
burg, Miss., has accepted the bishopric. 
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Missions. 


THE Rev. J. Hartzler, miss‘onary in Japan 
of the Evangelical Association, a German 
Methodistic organization, in a recent letter 
to the Evangelical Messenger says: 


“There is now a strong probability that an or- 
ganic union will be effected, in the near future, 
between the United Church of Christ in Japan 
and the Congregationalists. Both foreigners 
and natives, on both sides, strongly desire it, and 
expect to see its accomplishment. The mission- 
aries of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
those of the Methodist Church of Canada, in 
Japan, have also agreed to unite in organizing 
and perpetuating an independent Japan Church, 
to be called the Methodist Church of Japan, and 
into this union the other Methodist bodies in 
Japan are cordially invited to enter. 'This Union, 
unless hindered by one or the other of the home 
Churches immediately concerned, is sure to come 
and that soon.” 


The representatives of the Episcopal Con- 
ference of Osaka have responded to the 
questions propounded by the Council of the 
United Church of Christ in Japan, the pur- 
port of which we gave in a recent issue. Mr. 
Hartzler says: 


“The reply of the committee of the mission- 
aries of the Episcopal Church contains no direct 
answer to the above questions, and shows, very 
clearly, where the difficulty lies. They evi- 
dently regard the Episcopate as one of the es- 
sentials of a true Church, and, therefore, they 
cannot even invite non-Episcopal denomina- 
tions to meet them in conference upon a basis of 
ecclesiastical equality. This, however, they are 
not willing to declare publicly here in Japan, 
knowing, as they do, that the Japanese are very 
slow to accept High Church notions. While 
there is no probability that any other mission 
will unite with them in their work, their de- 
cision to work together for the establishment of 
a Japan Church, is undoubtedly a wise one, and 
is to be regarded as another response to the 
burning desire of the Japanese Christians for a 
Church, or Churches, that shall have no organic 
connection with any foreign denomination.” 


..Sir Charles V. Aitcheson, late Gov- 
ernor-General of the Punjaub, says that any 
one who writes that Indian officials, as a 
class, have no faith in the work of mission- 
aries as a civilizing and Christianizing 
agency in India,must either be totally ignor- 
ant of facts, or under the influence of very 
blinding prejudice. Statistics of conver- 
sions, he remarks, are no proper or ade- 
quate test of missionary work. Still, judged 
even by that standard, it cannot be said that 
an agency which, within little more than fifty 
years, has built up a native church number- 
ing roughly two-thirds of a million, is result- 
less. But, besides that, missionary teaching 
and Christian literature are leavening na- 
tive opinion, especially among the Hindus, 
in a way, and to an extent quite start- 
ling. 

** Missionaries have been the pioneers of edu- 
cation, both vernacular and English, and they 
are still the only body who maintain schools for 
the low castes and the poor. To them we owe 
even the reduction of several of the vernacu- 
lar languages to written character. To the 
missionaries, and the missionaries alone, we 
owe the movement in favor of female education, 
and the remarks in the last education report for 
the Punjaub, and the review thereof, show how 
efficient are the mission female schools, and 
how highly the labors of the missionaries are 
appreciated by the Government. It was at the 
suggestion of the missionaries that I have this 
year framed and introduced a system of govern- 
ment grants in aid of hospitals and dispensaries. 
It is to the example set by missionary ladies, 
during the last eight or ten years, in mission 


hospitals, and in house to house visitation, that 
the present wide-spread demand for medical aid 
and medical training tothe women of India is 
mainly due. Apart altogether from the ay 
Christian aspect of the question, which is of it- 
self so full of bright ho is 7 no Christian 
man who reflects on_w has been already 
achieved, can fail to thank “Ged and take great 
courage, I should, from a purely administrative 
0int of view, deplore the drying up of Christian 

iberality to missions in this country as a most 
lamentable check to social and moral progress, 
and a grievous injury to the best interests of the 
people.” 

..-The South American Missionary So- 
ciety (Anglican) of London, reports receipts 
for the past year of 363,110, and expenditures 
of 369,835. Much success has attended the 
work done by the missionaries of the society 
among the Indian tribes, among the native 
people, mostly Roman Catholics, speaking 
Spanish and Portuguese, and among the 
many communities of the English-speaking 
people scattered throughout the Continent, 
as wellas among the sailors who frequent 
the harbors. The Argentine Government 
has taken notice of the important work being 
done among natives, and has extended pro- 
tection to the missionaries. 


.. Sunday, the 24th of April,was a day of 
special interest at the mission chapel at 
Scutari, Constantinople. An unusually 
large congregation was assembled on the 
occasion of the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, and fourteen persons were received 
into the church on profession of faith. At 
‘the same time thirteen children were bap- 
tized. The services were of great ee 
and the strangers present were evidently 
impressed. Of those received into the 
church, seven were pupils in the Home 
School. 





Che Sunday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 19TH. 


THE COMMANDMENTS.—Exopvus xx, 
12-21. 


NorEs.—The Law is said to have been 
written on two tables of stone. How much 
was on one stone and how much on the 
other is not clear. The answer to this ques- 
tion depends on the answer to the question 
whether the differences between the form 
given in Exodus and that in Deuteronomy 
indicate that the Commandments were 
originally given, as many scholars hold, in 
an abbreviated form, and the full reasons 
were added when they were compiled in a 
book. In the former case only three or four 
could go on the first table. In the latter 
case five would be on the first table, and the 
division would be good, as piety teward 
parents would come more properly in the 
class with piety toward God than in that of 
duties to our fellow men. “That thy 
days may be long.”—Primarily the days 
of the nation in Canaan, not those of 
the individual son. “Shalt do no 
murder.’’—This is different from killing, 
as killing might apply to the execu- 
tion of criminals or to war. The command 
is against willful and unlawful slaying. 
“Not commit adultery.”—The pri- 
mary command is against infidelity to a 
husband or wife, but its intent includes 
other forms of impurity. “ False wit- 
ness.’’—Especially in lying about him in a 
court of law. This command is very much 
like the third, but forbids an offense against 
a man, while the third forbids the offenses 
against God. “Thou shalt not covet.” 
—Itis difficult to see how this command 
could be reduced, as some critics do by as- 
suming that only the first prohibition was 
uttered at Sinai. But Exodus and Deuter- 
onomy differ as to what is the first prohibi- 
tion. It would seem as if this command 
were a broader repetition of some that had 
gone before, forbidding even a coveting of 
the things against which prohibition was ex- 
pressed in the seventh and eighth command- 
ment. “They stood afar off.” 
—As they had been ordered to. 

Instruction.—The word piety in Latin 
means as much dutifulness toward parents 
as toward God. They are in the place of 
God to the child. It is the same sort of sen- 
timent which makesa child affectionate and 
obedient to parents as makes his father and 
mother affectionate and obedient to God. 
We may hope that a child will grow up pious 
toward God if he has been trained to piety 
toward his parents, and not otherwise. 

Because piety to parents and to God are so 
akin it is appropriate that the fifth com- 
mandment should be the last of the first 
tables of the law, or, at least, the link be- 
tween the two. 

Long national life is promised to those 
that honor their parents. Of all nations the 
Chinese are the oldest, and they most honor 
their parents. 

The true spirituality of the command- 
ments is explained in the Sermon on the 
Mount. It is not merely the words that are 
to be obeyed but the letter. So he is not 
free of the guilt of breaking the sixth com- 
mandment who hasdone no murder, but 
only he who indulges no anger and is affec- 
tionate even to enemies. 

Remember that the Revised Version does 
not say “‘ Thou shalt not kill,’’ but ‘‘ Thou 
shalt do no murder.” Killing may be right. 
The command is not against killing ani- 
mals, or killing in a just war, orin punish- 
ment. 

The guilt of murder rests on those who 
bring war unjustly against a people. That 
one is a king does not free him from the 
guilt of murder. Napoleon was a great 
murderer. 

Impurity of thought and word as well as 
of deed is forbidden in the seventh com- 
mandment. The young should very care- 
fully keep a clean mouth and a pure heart. 
Coarse and vulgar stories and jokes are un- 
gentlemany as well as indecent. Don’t as- 
sociate with those who tell them. 

Little thefts are forbidden—thefts from 
parents, thefts from railroad or horse-car 
companies, thefts from the state or the pub- 
lic. Many people who would be th-ught 
honest do not hesitate to take things from 
their relatives without permission or to 
steal a ride, or to avoid paying a tax. But it 
is all pure theft. 

False witness against one’s neighbor, is 
the worst form of lying, but falsehood for 
one’s neighbor, or falsebood out of mischief 
or sport is also forbidden by the spirit of the 
command. 

Truthfulness is the chief mark of courage 
and manliness. 

The tenth commandment shows that these 
commands are exceeding broad. It forbids 
the beginning of sin. It reaches the heart. 























Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 





THE announcement was made on June 
3d that attempts had been made to bribe the 
jurors in the Sharp trial. Mr. Martine made 
the following statement: 

“The first matter that was called to my atten- 
tion was the matter of one George Ruppel, who 
was summoned here as a juror. In his case he in- 
formed me that persons called on him and told 
him that it would be of money advantage to 
him, naming the sum, if he would come here, 
qualify as a juror,and hold the jury for the de- 
fendant. I personally know Ruppel, have 
known him some years, believe him to be a man 
of repute, a man whose word I would take. 
Ruppel, however, did not qualify, and has not 
been in the jury box. 

“The next suggestion that was made to me 
was made by a stranger relating to a gentleman 
whose name is Smith (R. W. Smith of the Trow 
Printing and Bookbinding Co.), and who sat in 
this jury box for some time. That strange 
came to me in the court room and told me that a 
person had been approached and asked to see 
Smith. I sent for that person, whose name was 
Raymond, a boat builder at Greenpoint. He 
came to me and told me that a Mr. Lynch,a 
gentleman connected with the Christopher and 
Tenth Street Railroad, and who, he said, is Mr. 
Sharp’s friend, came to him as he was coming 
out of a hat store on the west side of the city, 
and said to him: 

“*You know Smith? Helives over your way. 
See him and get him to stand out for the old 
man. We will make it worth his while and pay 
him for his time.’ 

“Raymond said there was no use in seeing 
Smith, that he would not go near him, as Smith 
was not that kind of a man. 

“Sequel—Smith was challenged the next day. 

“The next suggestion that was made to me 
was in regard toa gentleman named Sutton, who 
sat inthe ninth seat for some time. [George H. 
Sutton, 216 Church Street.] Mr. Sutton is in the 
employ of avery reputable house, the house of 
Julius Catlin & Co., in this city. Mr. Catlin on 
several occasions has served as a toreman of 
our Grand Jury. Mr. Sutton was challenged by 
the defense. After he was challenged he deemed 
it his duty, after the instructions that he had re- 
ceived from the Court, to communicate to the 
District Attorney what had transpired. He told 
meon theday he was challenged, that on the 
day previous there had gone to him a person 
whose name he refused to disclose to me, but 
said he would disclose to the Court if necessary. 
He had not seen the person before for a year. The 
person asked him if he was for the prosecution. 
Mr. Sutton refused to answer the question. The 
person then said to him: 

“*Well, do you not think you had better stand 
out for the defense?’ 

“ Mr. Sutton said: ‘Iam in the jury box and 
under the instructions of the Court I cannot talk 
with you about it.’ 

*“** Well,’ was the answer, ‘if you do not care 
tostand out for the defense, you will be chal- 
lenged to-morrow.’ 

“ He was challenged the next day.” 


..Despite the factthat even the organs 
of the Clerical party ridicule the reported 
plot to incite a revolution and place Don 
Carlos on the throne of Mexico, and that 
the leading politicians of the Liberal party 
assert that there is not a shadow of founda- 
tion for the report, the Monitor Republi- 
cano, an influential Liberal journal, con- 
tained on June 2nd a significant leading ar- 
ticle which claims to have special informa- 
tion for its basis. This private intelligence 
hints at a vast organization within the cler- 
ical party for the overthrow of the republic 
and for setting up a throne in its stead and 
placing Don Carlos thereon. A number of 
wealthy Spaniards, resident in Mexico City, 
infatuated with the wild hope of restoring 
the days of Spanish ascendency, are said 
by the writer to be implicated, but, he 
adds, the prime movers are the priests, 
those worthy successors to Requema- 
da and his compeers, the same, who, 
in 1863 betrayed their country to the 
French, and who would not hesitate to do 
the same to day if in that way they could 
attain their selfish ends. 


..The Republicans of the Isle of Wight 
County, Va., will contest the election in 
that county which went Democratic at the 
election a few daysago. The county is large- 
ly Republican. At several precincts there 
were more ballots in the box than there were 
qualified voters. The Republicans will also 
make acontest of election in Prince George 
County, and papers in the case have been 
served on the proper persons to-day. The 
case will be argued before Judge Rives in 
the County Court on Thursday next. 


.. At 10 o’clock, on the morning of May 
31st, a distinct shock of earthquake was felt 
in Jamestown, N. Y. The shock was only 
for a moment, and took the form of an un- 
derground explosion of great severity. In 
some portions of the city women ran out of 
their houses in alarm. Another severe 
shock of earthquake occurred at Benson, 
Ariz., at 11:55 May 31st, causing considera- 
ble alarm, but doing no damage. 





.. William A. Wheeler, ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, died at 10.10, June 
4th, at Malone, N. Y. His death was peace- 
ful, and it was difficult to mark the moment 
at which it occurred. 





FOREIGN. 

.. The last of The Times’s second series 
of articles on ‘“‘Parnellism and Crime” 
which appeared on June Ist, concludes with 
the statement that the New York Council 
of the Fenian Brotherhood has issued a cir- 
cular appealing for funds for a “pyrotechnic 
display” in honor of the Queen’s Jubilee, 
and requesting that all moneys subscribed 
for the purpose should be addressed to John 


# Murphy, treasurer, Post-Office box 2/282, 


The article continues: 

“In other words, a series of dynamite and in- 
cendiary outrages is intended. Whether the 
scheme will succeed the near future will dis- 
close. What knowledge the Parnellites possess 
of the character and projects of the men who 
hold such close relations with them we shall not 
here discuss. We will only add that while the 
success of the inquiry we made has surpassed 
our original expectations, Mr. Parnell has but to 
raise a finger to obtain far fuller information 
upon every point than our partial and limited 
opportunities have rendered possible.” 


..News has reached Merv from Herat 
that the Ghilzais have defeated a thousand 
of the Ameer’s regular troops, and captured 
five guns and considerable baggage. The 
inhabitants of Herat and of the adjoining 
districts are greatly excited over the success 
of the revolted tribes, and, it is said, are 
ready to join the Ghilzais. Telegrams from 
Merv confirm the statement that English 
engineers are actively fortifying Herat. 
Walls and trenches are being strengthened, 
and redoubts built to resist artillery. The 
Afghans are displaying hatred of the Eng- 
lish, and the Ameer has been obliged to ap- 
point military officials to protect the men 
employed on the works. The aim of the 
English authorities is to enable a garrison 
of 10,000 men at Herat to withstand a siege 
for ninety days. 


....M. Millerand, in the French Chamber 
of Deputies,on May 3ist, moved a resolution 
of want of confidence in the Government. 
It was rejected by a vote of 285 to 139. M. 
Rouvier then demanded the order of the 
day, and his motion therefore was carried 
by a vote of 384 to 156, amid enthusiastic 
cheers by the Centre. Deputies of the Right 
estimate that of the 285 votes received by 
the Government this afternoon, 130 were 
cast by members of the Right. Assum- 
ing this estimate to be correct, the govern- 
ment will have a purely Republican majority 
of only 11. About 300 youths gathered out- 
side of the Chamber of Deputies this after- 
noon and joined in the cry of “Vive le 
Boulanger !’’ The police dispersed them. 


.. The yacht race, on June ist, over the 
Royal Thames fifty-mile course, was won by 
the ‘‘ Thistle,” which ran the course in six 
hours. The “ Irex’’ covered the distance in 
six hours twenty-three minutes, and the 
“‘Genesta”’ in six hours twenty-five minutes. 
The “‘ Thistle” achieved a brilliant victory. 
The “‘ Thistle’”’ will probably contest for the 
America’s cup in American waters this fall. 


.-Mr. Gladstone writes that as the 
Unionist Liberals have assisted in passing 
the second reading of the Permanent Coer- 
cion bill, the Irish question is virtually 
settled for the present. 


.-The Allgemeine Zeitung mentions a 
project which has been hinted at to make 
the Pope King of Palestine, under a guar- 
anty of protection on his throne by all the 
Cathoiic powers. 


.-It is officially announced that the 
Crown Prince of Germany will attend the 
coming Jubilee ceremonies in London. 
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“IN SEASON, OUT OF SEASON.” 


THIs was an injunction laid upon Timo- 
thy in connection with the apostle’s ex- 
hortation “ to preach the Word.” One is 
more and more struck with the urgency 
everywhere demanded of God’s servants. 
“The King’s business demands haste”; 
‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might”; ‘‘Be ye steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord”; ‘‘In due season ye shall 
reap if ye faint not”; ‘‘ Work while it is 
day, the night cometh when no man can 
work ”: and many other such exhortations 
might be added. Our Master was the 
most diligent of workers. ‘‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work,” was his 
word, and it found its commentary in 
his incessant labors of lovee; every day, 
by the wayside, in the synagogues, in the 
temple, in the houses where he was called 
or in which he visited; all day among the 
people, frequently all night in prayer for 
more strength for another day’s work. 
Next to the Divine Master comes the inde- 
fatigable Paul (the servant of Jesus 
Christ), who counted not his life dear to 
himself, if only he might finish the work 
which his Lord had given him to do. 
“ Day and night with tears”; from house 
to house”: ‘“‘ warning, exhorting and en- 
treating ”; in the synagogues on the Sab- 
bath days, and in the market-places 
‘* between the Sabbaths,” for thirty years 
with unflagging zeal, dauntless courage, 
and undiminished enthusiasm he pressed 
forward in the work of the Lord. He was 
‘instant in season, out of season.” 

What illustrious examples for us in 
these latter days of easy-going service for 





Christ ! What a commentary upon the 
law of discipleship, ‘‘ Ye have not chosen 
me but I have chosen you and ordained 
you that you should go and bring forth 
fruit”; ‘‘Herein is my Father glorified 
that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye bemy 
disciples.” 

Among the many symptoms of decline 
in individual Christian and Church liie 
that come under our observation, is the 
lack of steady persistency in service for 
God, coupled with burning zeal. In the 
ministry there is a certain regularity of 
service. Sermons are prepared and 
preached, prayer-meetings are attended, 
to be sure; nor do we mean to imply that 
these services are done in a perfunctory 
way only; but unless the soul of the min- 
ister is kept hot with constant and living 
communion with the Great Master Work- 
man there is danger that service will 
become formal rather than really zealous. 

Without doubt there is a general lassi- 
tude in the name of the Lord. It does 
not require close observation to detect 
the difference in the spirit and methods of 
work as between the private and secular 
enterprises which engage the attention 
and employ the energies of Christian men 
and the work of the Lord. In the one 
case there is energy, foresight, close atten- 
tion, alertness and persistency of effort; 
in the other, there is indolence, bordering 
on reluctance, a strange lack of foresight 
(and not even a good “hindsight”), much 
inattention and remittent effort. 

It is often said by the apologists for 
the churches’ inactivity and inefficiency in 
achieving spiritual results, that ‘‘it is not 
to be expected that Christians can be 
always keyed up to a certain pitch”; ‘‘the 
bow cannot always be strung”; “high 
pressure at all seasons is not desirable,” 
and many other such wise saws. It strikes 
us just now that one never hears these 
very sage proverbs applied to the business 
of this world. From January to January 
we see Christian business men “instant 
in season, out of season,” in matters touch- 
ing their temporal interests, but alas! how 
short the season allowed for active and 
enthusiastic service for God. 

Who can give a good and sufficient rea- 
son for not pushing the ‘Father's busi- 
ness” with incessant zeal and heavenly 
enthusiasm ‘in season, out of season,” 
summer and winter, day and night, on 
the Sabbath days and between the Sab- 
baths, in the synagogues and in the mar- 
ket-places. The opportumty and the 
power is ours; we only need the conse- 
cration to add not five per cent. to our 
churches, as last year, but twenty or 
twenty-five per cent. the coming year. 


—_—— + —_— 
A MONTH’S PROGRESS TOWARD 
CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


THE great anniversary meetings of the 
various denominations are no longer held 
in New York and Boston, and are no longer 
confined to May. They are divided be- 
tween spring and autumn, and are scat- 
tered all over the country. The Spring 
meetings began about the middle of 
May, and will end this week with the Re- 
formed General Synod at Catskill, and the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society 
at Saratoga. 

There are two very important steps that 
have been taken during the meetings al- 
ready held, in the direction of Church 
unity. One has to do with the relation of 
the Northern to the Southern Presbyte- 
rians, and the other with the propositions 
for unity put forth by the Episcopal Bish- 
ops. Let us summarize the facts. 

For many years the Northern Presby- 
terians have been holding out the olive- 
branch to their Southern brethren, and 
have made it perfectly clear that they 
would welcome reunion. But the South- 
ern Church has held back. The offense 
they urge is just this: During the War 
the Old School Church North took action 
condemning the sin of rebellion and sup- 
porting the Government. This offended 
the Southern Church. They said it was a 
great wrong for a religious body to take 
political action, and that this action must 
be rescinded. The Northern Church replied 
that the action was not taken by the pres- 
ent Presbyterian Church, but by one of 
the branches out of which it was organ- 
ized, and that they could not rescind it. So 





they have ask@d that bygones be bygones, 
and that on the basis of present fellowship 
they come together. TheSouth was un- 
willing and now, at last,the Northern As- 
semby has taken action approving, in 
thesi, the general principle that religious 
questions only belong to the General As- 
sembly. This action was telegraphed 
from Omaha to the Southern General As- 
sembly in St. Louis: Meanwhile a great 
contest was going on in the Southern As- 
sembly. Dr. Smoot, of Texas, led the 
forces against union. He hauled out and 
swung the old Confederate flag. To him 
replied Dr. Otts, of Alabama, and the dis- 
cussion was long and hot. At last it was 
decided, by a vote of about two to one, to 
appoint a committee, not of conference 
about union, but of inquiry, to find out 
whether the action taken at Omaha is 
really such as to obviate the objection, 
and to meet fully the high demands of the 
Southern Church, and also to learn 
whether there is another snag in the 
Negro question. 

This is something to be grateful for, if 
not much. The two Assemblies will meet 
in the centennial celebration next year 
in Philadelphia, and the tide of union will 
rise much higher. But we do not look for 
any immediate union. Many at the North 
are very cold about it, on account of the 
supposed conservatism of the Southern 
Church. Many at the South object be- 
cause it will throw white and colored min- 
isters and elders into the same body. It 
seems to be generally expected at the 
South that a separate colored Presbyterian 
Church must be the price of reunion. But 
that will not be listened to for a moment 
at the North. We fail to see how a 
treaty of union is possible between the 
two on any acceptable basis. But the ap- 
pointment of committees by both bodies 
to investigate the matter is a great step now 
for the first time taken. The union is sure 
to come at last, and would come very 
soon but for this Negro question. If that 
causes any serious delay there will be a 
disintegration of the Southern Church by 
the dropping off of churches, presbyteries 
and synods along the border, and in 
Florida and Texas, which will prefer to 
join the larger body, and get the great 
advantages of that connection. Indeed, 
that process has already begun, as was 
distinctly stated in the speeches at St. 
Louis. 

The proposals of the Episcopal Bishops 
also came before the Northern Presby- 
terian Assembly. The great and influen- 
tial presbyteries of New York and New 
Brunswick (which includes Princeton) 
had recommended the appointment of 
committees of conference such as the 
Bishops had asked for. But the fourth of 
the essential principles on which only, 
according to the Bishops, union could be 
accepted, namely the historic episcopate, 
was not one which gave any hope of suc- 
cess. Many declared that it could not be 
considered with any self-respect, especial- 
ly as coming from a body which had 
seemed unwilling to recognize any Church 
outside of their own. But hardly had the 
General Assembly met in Omaha before it 
received a most respectful message from 
the Episcopal Convention of Nebraska, ad- 
dressed to the Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. It was received with equal 
politeness and made a most helpful im- 
pression. Still this was not enough to 
carry the Assembly to a favorable recep- 
tion of the Bishops’ proposition, and the 
overtures of New York and New Bruns- 
wick were not adopted. The Committee 
on the subject presented a report to the 
effect that as they had received no com- 
munication from the Episcopal General 
Convention on the subject, they were 
called upon to take no ° action, 
except to lay down the general prin- 
ciples on which unity must rest; 
and so they recommended that no Com- 
mittee of Conference be appointed. At 
this moment it was announced that a 
communication had been received from 
the committee appointed by the General 
Convention, and that with it the proposi- 
tion of the Bishops was officially pre- 
sented to the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly. Here was a second recognition of 
the Presbyterian Church, and the basis of 
the report just presented at once fell out 
from under it, There was nothing to do 





but to refer the report back to the com- 
mittee, which speedily brought in a new 
report, recommending the Committee of 
Conference asked for. So the end was 
accomplished, with no sacrifice of self-re- 


spect and dignity, although we confess 


that, in our opinion, if a little dignity had 
been sacrificed, and the Assembly had 
been ready to run to meet it when it saw 
afar off the coming of a message of fellow- 
ship, it would have been quite as Chris- 
tian. Thus far, the sweetest response has 
been that of the Connecticut Association. 

At present there is no sort of light on 
the question how union between the 
Episcopalian and any other denomination 
can be accomplished. It seems that there 
are only two ways conceivable, one of 
which is for the other denominations to 
allow their ministers to receive in addition 
to their own ordination the ordination of 
Episcopal bishops; and the other of which 
is that Episcopalians shall be brought to 
see that the pastors of other denominations 
are true and scriptural bishops. We do 
not see any hope in either direction, 
though the late very important discus- 
sions on the constitution of the early 
Church, of which The Ezapositor tas 
given an account, may affect those who 
care more for facts than for ecclesiastical 
advantages. Conference, however, even 
if unsuccessful in its direct object, will 
have great incidental advantages. 

Last week the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
discussed union with the Presbyterians, 
and postponed action. This week 
the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society will discuss fraternal relations and 
comity in mission fields. Wherever Chris- 
tians gather together it is the foremost 
topic; and therein there is hope and the 
promise of progress. 

Sti eS 


OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


AMID the many religious conventions 
which have attracted attention the past 
three or four weeks, that of the Sunday- 
schools of the United States and Canada 
must not be overlooked. Sunday-school 
Conventions, we hardly know why, are 
apt to be regarded as dry, uninteresting, 
unimportant assemblages, conducted per- 
functorily on the well-worn lines of old 
programs, and as being for the most part 
unnecessary though harmless. Such im- 
pressions can hardly be received by those 
who have any justsense of the place, the 
character,the purpose of the Sunday-school 
itself. It is not possible to conceive of an 
earnest Christian who has no interest in 
this institution, which is not so much a 
branch of the Church asit is the Church 
itself in the act of fulfilling Christ’s in- 
junction to Peter. To abandon the Sun- 
day-school would be as great an apostasy 
as to abandon missions or evangelism. 
Why, then, we wonder, are so many 
Christians who profess to love the Master 
and the Master’s cause, indifferent to the 
progress of the Sunday-school? Conven- 
tions in its interest may or may notalways 
be well managed, but is it not to the in- 
spiration, encouragement and instruction 
afforded by them that much of the im- 
provement in Sunday-school methods in 
the last quarter of a century is due? 

The International Convention held in 
Chicago last week was the fifth of the 
series, and we are reminded of the fact 
that it represents a movement, the most 
important in the history of Sunday-schools 
in this country, begun only fifteen years 
ago. Whatever may be said in the way of 
criticism upon the international lesson 
system, and much that is unfair has been 
said, and much that is pertinent also, the 
adoption of this system marks an advance 
from which there can be no retreat. No 
one believing in the Sunday-school at all, 
would be willing to go back to the old 
hap-hazard way of Scripture teaching. No 
one who loves Christian unity would wish 
to mar the beautiful and instructive spec- 
tacle of all branches of Evangelical Prot- 
estantism united in planning the lesson 
scheme, and all the Sunday-schools con- 
nected with these denominations united 
in pursuing this scheme. These lessons 
are lessons in Christian unity as well as in 
systematic biblical instruction, and in so 
far our Sunday-schools are really in ad- 
vance of our churches. 

There is something very inspiring in the 
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statistics which were reported to the 
Chicago Convention. Nearly a hundred 
thousand Sunday-schools in the states and 
territories gathering in the young, in- 
structing them in the Gospel, leading them 
to conversion, settling them in the habit 
of scriptural study, and preparing them 
for lives of Christian consecration—who 
shall measure their power and influence in 
the Church of the future? Over nine mil- 
lions of teachers and scholars coming to- 
gether Sunday after Sunday to search the 
Scriptures and learn what is God’s will 
toward men, and how he would have them 
fulfill it—what a sublime thought it is 
and how significant of the living power of 
Christianity! 

Just as missions have developed in the 
consciousness and activities of the Church 
so has the Sunday-school. Year by year 
witnesses larger mission forces, stronger 
mission churches, a more vigorous Chris- 
tianity emerging from heathenism and ir- 
religion. So it must be withthe Sunday- 
school. A Sunday-school can be gathered 
in waste places in advance of churches. 
It can rescue from irreligious influences, 
it can arm against irreligious influences. 
The churches must advance on the line of 
the Sunday-school. 


Z ee 
HOPEFUL PESSIMISM. 


“Tam,” said Dr. Pentecost, on the plat- 
form of the Hartford Inter-denominational 
Congress, ‘‘ a hopeful pessimist.” 

A pessimist is one who has a mighty 
gift of seeing the bad side of things. His 
eye is on the faults of the Church and the 
blunders and follies of the State. He has 
a special faculty for discovering all the 
enormities of current evils, and his task is 
to attack and denounce them. There may 
be goodness in the world, but it is not his 
special mission to take comfort in it. He 
is after the holes in the garment. He 
sticks his finger in them and exposes the 
rags. He makes us uncomfortable by show- 
ing how far our boasted society and 
churches fall short of the high standard 
which they boast of on Independence and 
Thanksgiving days. It is the corruption 
in politics, the worldliness in the Church, 
the cruelty of society and godlessness 
everywhere which concern and trouble 
the pessimist. It is not the maintaining of 
good things which troubles him, but the 
discovery and overthrow of bad things, 
that the things that cannot be shaken 
may remain. 

And he knows they shall remain. And 
he knows that the bad things shall be 
overthrown and the good shall take their 
place. This makes him a reformer. He 
is not a mere sour pessimist, he is a hope- 
ful pessimist. If he isseeing only the evil, 
it is because he is going to remove that evil. 
He believes in God and God’s truth, and it 
is with a certain calm triumph that he 
tells the world of its sins, and curses it in 
the name of the Lord. 

The prophets were all pessimists. Elijah 
was the worst pessimist of them all, for 
he thought he was the only man left to 
worship God; but even so he would slay 
the prophets of Baal. Isaiah and Jeremiah 
and Hosea and Malachi cried ** Woe! Woe!” 
to their people. John the Baptist lived in 
a ‘‘ generation of vipers.” The reformers 
have all been bitter-spoken pessimists. 
They have never cried Peace. Be it Luther 
or Wesley or Garrison, they have not been 
mealy-mouthed men; they have spared 
none of the conventionalties and decencies 
of pious society, but have torn the mask 
off from self-satisfied righteousness and 
shown the deformity of its cruelties and 
hypocrisies. 

What man among men has been most 
unsparing in denouncing hypocrites and 
showing the meanness and worthlessness 
of the religion which does not love one’s 
fellow-men? Who but He whoattacked all 
the rich and great of his time and had 
only the poor to follow him, and who 
dared the cross rather than spare an in- 
vective? Who saw clearer than he the 
worst side of life about him? Was there 
no honor among the Sadducees? Was there 

no pious seeking after God among the 
Pharisees? If there was, Jesus was not set 
to find it, but to expose the emptiness and 
hollowness of their professions. He was 
chief of pessimists. 
But it was not in His nature to despair, 








There was a “joy set before him.” He 
‘“‘saw of the travail of his soul.” The 
leaven wasin the lump. The kingdom 
of Heaven was coming. The victory was 
at hand. 

We are not all prophets. We find it 
hard to be Christs in our little sphere. 
But hopeful pessimism is the highest atti- 
tude we can take—that of searchers for, 
and denouncers of, the faults and sins 
which pervade Church and society, till we 
approach the point of reckless denuncia- 
tion. But we will do this with a serene 
confidence that these evils shali be over- 
thrown. The Devil is raging, but the 
Devil, please God, shall be muzzled and 
bound, and we will take a hand at the 
ropes. The victory cannot come till the 
fight has been won, and we will forve the 
fighting. That is the attitude of those 
whom God calls to be teachers. God grant 
us not one or two Elijahs in our day, but 
a multitude of prophets and reformers 
who shall search out the evils in the con- 
stitution of society, and the errors 
and faults of the Church, that they may 
be corrected. 
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ORGANIZED DISORDER. 


THE members of the different labor or- 
ganizations of this country, who are gene- 
rally mechanics and day laborers, for the 
most part foreign-born persons, and usu- 
ally residents in our large cities, many of 
them not being American citizens, form 
but a small portion of the-+total population 
of the United States. They are outnum- 
bered by the farmers of the country, and 
also by the workingmen who do not _ be- 
long to any such organization. The ‘‘union 
men,’ so-called, are by no means ‘‘the peo- 
ple,” but only a small part of the people of 
the United States. If they were to take 
it into their heads to emigrate to some 
other country, we have no doubt that the 
Union would survive, and that the natural 
growth of our population would soon make 
up the loss. They are greatly mistaken if 
they suppose they carry in their views all 
the life-blood, or losses all the back-bone of 
this great nation. 

The fundamental assumption of these 
organizations is, that those who are work- 
ingmen, who have nothing but their serv- 
ices to sell, and who, hence, live upon 
the wages paid to them by capital in the 
hands of others, are subject to such disad- 
vantages, injustice, and wrong, in respect 
to the rate of their wages and the hours of 
labor, as imperatively to call for a remedy 
in the form of organization among them- 
selves, to correct these evils and secure to 
them the full and equal enjoyment of their 
rights. This is the doctrine constantly 
preached by the leaders among the Knights 
of Labor, and the leaders of other labor 
organizations. Now, as a matter of fact, 
no small part of this doctrine is nothing but 
mere words, and has no existence, in fact, 
in this country. There is no other country 
on earth, in which wage-earners are so well 
off as heré, or in which they are so well paid 
for their work, or in which by industry 
and economy and keeping entirely clear 
of the rum-bottle, they can make life so 
comfortable for themselves and their fam- 
ilies, or in which they have so many op- 
portunities to rise from the position of 
wage-earners, and become capitalists and 
the payers of wages. The fact that they 
come to this country in such large num- 
bers, tells an important story on this sub- 
ject. So, also, the enormous accumula- 
tions of their earners in our savings banks 
tell another story of equal significance. 
Not one-half, yea, not one-quarter of this 
furious spouting about the wrongs done 
to labor in this country has any founda- 
tion in truth. The facts are not as they 
are represented to be, whatever may be 
the state of things in other countries. 

The union men, who, by the way, form 
but a small part of the wage-earners of 
the land, propose, therefore, to redress 
wrongs, which to the extent they set 
forth, have no existence in this land; and 
this they propose to do by organization 
among themselves, so as to make them- 
selves felt as a great social power in our 
economical and political system. We cer- 
tainly have no objection that they should 
organize to promote their own interests, 

or the interests of others. This is their 
right, and there is and should be no law 





against it. This is a free country in the 
sense that every one within the limits of 
just and equal law, is at liberty to do 
whatever he thinks best for himself, or for 
others. There can be no dispute on this 
point. A labor organization is not per se 
necessarily an evil, or a thing to be depre- 
cated and condemned, any more than a 
bank organization or the organization of a 
Christian church. 

The great difficulty, however, with these 
labor organizations, as shown by the facts 
of their history, consists in the ignorance 
and unwisdom, the despotism and tyranny 
over their own members, and the at- 
tempted despotism and tyranny over so- 
ciety, with which they have been man- 
aged by comparatively a few leaders, who 
really seem to have little brains, and 
scarcely any conscience. As thus managed, 
we can think of no better title for them 
than that placed at the head of this edito- 
rial. When, atthe bidding of one man ora 
few men, the whole industrial and commer- 
cial machinery of society may be suddenly 
thrown out of joint, and the entire commu- 
nity may be most seriously inconvenienced, 
and when travel and the transportation of 
freight may at such bidding, for days and 
even weeks, be put under a virtual block- 
ade, as has often been the fact, then we 
have organized disorder on a most dan- 
gerous scale. This disorder takes the form 
of concerted *‘‘ strikes,” by which large 
numbers of workingmen suddenly quit 
their employment, and then stoutly, and 
not infrequently by violence, insist that 
the places they have vacated shall not be 
filled by others, and not filled at all except 
by themselves, and upon their own terms. 
Such isthe general character of those 
movements gotten up and engineered 
by labor organizations, usually called 
‘* strikes.” They are not the acts of single 
individuals acting upon their own respon- 
sibility and judgment, but rather of a 
combination of individuals acting in con- 
cert under a leadership. 

The disorder in society, which is thus 
generated, we believe to be a crime against 
society, as really as burglary is a crime. 
We also believe that every state in the 
Union should, in its penal code, treat it as 
a crime, carefully defining the party or 
parties who shall be held penally responsi- 
ble therefor. It is about time for society 
in this country to say by law that it will not 
have its good order thus disturbed. These 
movements of labor organizations have 
become intolerable and unbearable. There 
should be law enough to put an end to 
them. That law should be strong enough 
to be ‘‘a terror to evil doers.” This labor 
imperium in imperio has been tolerated 
quite long enough. Society ought, through 
the law-making power, to assert its own 
ascendency for its own protection. Mere 
denunciation and preaching are not suffi- 
cient remedies for the existing evil. So- 
cial disorder is not to be tolerated because 
it has the organized form. This is rather 
a reason why it should be forbidden by 
law. 
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A PALACE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


THE influences of literature are mani- 
fold. Poems develop the character of 
peoples; even a war-song may turn the 
tide of battle and shape the destiny of a 
nation. But in the history of literature it 
is not recorded until now that a marvel- 
ous charity has found its inspiration in 
the plot of a novel. The ‘‘ People’s Pal- 
ace,” just opened in London, is the char- 
ity to which we allude and its inspiration 
was found in Walter Besant’s ‘* All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.” 

The heroine of this book in the progress 
of the story planned and built a ‘‘ Palace 
of Delight,” whose airy substance has now 
been transformed into the strength and 
solidity of bricks and mortar. The nov- 
elist’s palace contained grand halls lined 
with statues and adorned with pictures, 
while ‘‘ above the pictures were trophies 
in arms, tapestry-carpets, all kinds of 
beautiful things.” This hall was the great 
reception hall, where a thousand couples 
could meet at night, and where on stormy 
days a thousand children might play their 
games. Then there were other great 
rooms: a gymnasium, a library, game 
rooms, tea and coffee rooms, rooms for 
men, rooms for women, music rooms, and 





‘* others were for painting, drawing, sculp- 
ture, modeling, wood-carving, leather 
work, brass work, embroidery, lace work, 
and all manner of small arts.” And this 
was to be the life of all those who dwelt 
in the ‘‘ Palace of Delight”: 

“In the Palace of Delight,’”’ said Angela, 
‘‘we shall not be like a troop of revelers, 
thinking of nothing but dance and song and 
feasting. We shall learn something every 
day; we shall all belong to some class. 
Those of us who know already will teach 
the rest. And oh! the best part of all has 
to be told. Everything in the Palace will 
be done for nothing, except the mere clean- 
ing and keeping in order. And if anybody 
is paid anything, it will be at the rate of a 
working-man’s wage—no more. For this is 
our own Palace, the club of the working: 
people; we will not let anybody make money 
out of it; we shall use it for ourselves, and 
we shall make our enjoyment by our- 
selves,”’ 

This dream, as we have said, has been 
realized in part. That is, the ‘‘ Palace 
of Delight” finds its counterpart in the 
‘* People’s Palace,” and it only remains to 
be seen whether the poor can be uplifted 
in reality as they were in fancy. Will the 
influences of art, music and culture be 
such as they will grasp and cling to, or 
will these fail of their benevolent pur- 
pose ? 

If the same success shall crown the 
reality as did the dream, Mr. Walter 
Besant will need no recognition of roy- 
alty, such as James Payn, in his ‘‘ English 
Notes,” says his brother novelist was de- 
nied on the day of the opening. Far 
dearer than knighthood will be the grati- 
tude of the poor of London. It is said 
that Her Majesty did condescend to touch 
the hand of the novelist, but what will be 
the majesty of his glory if he shall have 
touched the heart of the people! , 
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REPUBLICAN, DEMOCRATIC AND 
THIRD PARTY PROHIBILIONISTS. 


WE welcome all measures and organiza- 
tions designed to antagonize the saloon 
and promote Prohibition. We can ap- 
prove the object if not always the methods, 
Our disapproval comes in at the point 
where one movement sets out to antago- 
nize other movements which have substan- 
tially the same end in view. Our criti- 
cisms of the Third party have been based 
chiefly upon its hostility to other organi- 
zations and measures. We have declared 
our belief in third tickets, whenever can- 
didates in the interest of the saloon are 
put forward by the old parties. We have 
denounced third tickets wherever either 
of the old parties has nominated good, 
clean anti-saloon candidates. We hold 
it to be just as much an obligation to sup- 
port good temperance candidates, when 
nominated by either of the old parties, as 
it is to bolt their nominations when made 
in the interests of the saloon. 

All parties contain prohibitionists. The 
Republican party holds the majority of 
them, the Democratic party holds the 
next highest number, and the Third party 
the fewest. This is not a matter of guess- 
ing. It admits of statistical proof. The 
highest vote claimed for the Third party 
was cast in 1886. It was 294,863, repre- 
senting all but nine states, four of which 
cast no Third party vote in 1884. One 
Republican state alone can outnumber 
this total. Ohio cast, in 1883, 323,189 
votes for a prohibitory amendment. Re- 
publican Massachusetts gave a no-license 
vote last year of 102,000; Republican 
Michigan gave a prohibition vote this year 
of about 180,000; Republican Rhode Island 
cast last year 15,113; Republican Dakota 
15,570 in 1885; Republican Iowa 155,486 in 
1882. The dates for Kansas and Ohio are 
not late, but prohibition has doubtless 
gained in both states since the vote of 
1882 and 1883. This list is only partial. It 
does not take into account the heavy local 
option vote in the Republican districts of 
New York, in Connecticut, Illinois and 
other states. In none of these cases does 
the Third party vote form more than a 
small fraction. The same thing is true of 
the Democratic South as an examination 
of the ‘ Political Prohibitionist,” a hand- 
book issued by Funk & Wagnalls for the 
Third party, will prove. Local option 
has gained enormously in Democratic 
Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
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and nearly every Southern state. In 
Democratic Arkansas it amounted in 188@ 
to 56,970. In Democratic Florida the vote 
last year in favor of the local option clause 
of the constitution was 29,893. It is a 
great mistake to speak of the Prohibition 
party as embracing all prohibitionists. 

Now, what inferences are to be drawn 
from these facts? In the first place, Pro- 
hibition has its strength in the old parties, 
not in the Prohibition party so-called. 2. 
The chief ground of hope for the future of 
Prohibition in the North is in the Repub- 
lican party. 8. The chief ground of hope 
for it in the South is in the Democratic 
party. 4. Both of the old parties are more 
or less entangled with liquor interests. 
The logic of this inference is not a Third 
party for the destruction of both the other 
two; but the disentanglement of the Re- 
publican party in the North and of the 
Democratic party in the South. A Third 
party might, if wisely managed, help 
toward this result. 

But is not a new party necessary to 
unite Democratic Prohibition in the South 
with Republican Prohibition in the North 
ina National Prohibition party? Not at 
all. Whenthe states are right, the nation 
will be right; and when the states are 
right Prohibition will be out of party 
politics, as it has long been virtually in 
Prohibition Maine. 


_ > = 


Editorial Notes. 


“Ts not God partial in his gifts to men?” 
is the question, perhaps, of some one who 
finds the fight hard against suffering or 
temptation. Certainly, is the necessary an- 
swer. He does not distribute his gifts alike. 
He gives one strength and opportunities he 
does not give another. One has a poet’s in- 
sight and out-vision; another cannot pass 
his ‘“‘ world’s extreme,” the “‘ visual orb that 
girts him round.’”’ One has glorious nerves, 
sensitive only to the outer impacts of ugli- 
ness and beauty ; another carries a raw, in- 
flamed, nervous organism, so grated upon 
by the friction of blood corpuscles that it 
cannot respond further to the approaches 
of sun and shade and color and fragrance. 
One has a big brain fed with generous 
arterial currents, and he has astrong will to 
resist the allurements of temptation—in- 
deed, the minor temptations of petulance 
and impatience do not attack him; while 
another has an underfed brain, and little 
neryous, and, so little moral strength to 
resist. Is God partial ? Certainly. Hecan- 
not treatall alike. The very constitution of 
Nature forbids it. Itis a part of our social 
system which God cannot change without 
destroying it. Andso God must choose that 
some shall be weak and others strong, 
because he chooses that men shall be. But 
will he hold the weak responsible just as he 
does the strong? Certainly not if he is 
good. The human heart cries out for com 
pensations. It refuses not to believe ina 
Heaven where inequalities will be righted. 
Jesus Christ had to answer this question of 
inequalities even among the wicked, when 
he said that some would be punished with 
few stripes. Faith sees all these things 
which are partial and apparently unjust 
here set right there, and with that conclu- 
sion we must rest. 


TueE Bible, in both Testaments,is emphat- 
ic in teaching the doctrine of one and but 
one God, one Lord, Jehovah, whois Creator, 
Upholder and Governor of this world and of 
all other worlds. And yet tbis same Bible, 
especially the New Testament, presents this 
one God in aspects, which, when formulated 
and succintly expressed, constitute, what is 
called in the language of theologians the 
doctrine of the Trinity. We there find God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost, sometimes grouped together in the 
same passage, and, sometimes, though not 
so grouped, referred to as being divine. An 
example of such grouping we have in the 
following words of Christ: ‘“‘Go ye there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.’ Here are three 
personalities, each equally divine, and each 
in some sense distinct from the others, and 
all, when taken together, implying that the 
one God of the Bible is triune in respect to 
the mode of his existence. The exact na- 
ture of this divine triunity is to us a pro- 
found mystery; but the fact itself is plainly 
involved in the language of Christ. God is 
spoken of in the Bible as ‘‘the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’’: and this 
“Lord Jesus Christ’’ is also represented as 
being essentially and absolutely divine. So 
also the Holy Ghost is divine. The Trinity 





of the Godhead, as revealed in the Bible, is 
so revealed in connection with the plan of 
human salvation. Weare to accept the re- 
vealed fact that God the Father sent his Son 
into the world, that God the Son came into 
the world in human flesh, that God, the Holy 
Ghost is the sanctifier of human hearts, and 
that God as thus presented is but one God. 
Christian faith thus sees God, and thus 
thinks of him, because he is thus revealed. 
It uses the words “persons,” in applica- 
tion tothe Godhead, not as an explanation 
of the Godhead, and not in precisely the 
same sense in which this word is used with 
reference to men, but for the want of a bet- 
ter term to express what it sees in the Bible. 
And the less it speculates upon what it thus 
sees the better for its own comfort. The 
moment it begins to speculate it is lost in 
the great sea of its own ignorance. 


WHEN Christ said that the sum of the Ten 
Commandments is love of God and one’s 
neighbor, and when Paul said that love is 
more than faith and hope, they laid down 
what is the chief substance and end of relig- 
ion. The value of the Christian religion 
lies in the fact that it presents an example 
of, and motives for, unselfishness. The im- 
perial word of the religious vocabulary is 
not faith, nor hope, nor repentance; still 
less is it self-culture, or development, or 
manliness; but it is Consecration, for conse- 
cration is a devotion to a service of love. 
And such consecration holds in view the 
warning: “If aman love not his brethren 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?” So consecration 
may have its highest object in the service of 
God, but its visible expression will be in the 
service of man. Not only does the zeal with 
which one pronounces to his own heart the 
word consecration make the difference be- 
tween one who is and one who is not a 
Christian, but it makes the difference be- 
tween a hero and a coward. Cowardice is 
selfishness gone to seed. Christian heroism 
is consecration in its highest exercise. 


THE Christian at Work, whose editorial 
management makes it especially acquainted 
with the (Dutch) Reformed Church, says 
that such a union of that Church with the 
Congregationalists as The Christian In- 
telligencer suggests, as better than union 
with the Presbyterians, might retain the 
eldership, but it would lose the Classis, the 
Particular Synod, the General Synod, the 
Compulsory Liturgy of the Communion, 
the Psalmody, as determined by General 
Synod, and the right to enforce the preach- 
ing of the Heidelberg Catechism in four 
years. We do not quite understand it so. 
The Classis might very well remain under 
its present name, although Congregation- 
alists generally call it a conference. So the 
Particular Synod might keep its name, as 
it would have the majority of churches in 
New Jersey or New York, instead of taking 
the name of State Association. The General 
Synod would have to go, unless the Con- 
gregationalists could be persuaded to hold 
their national meeting annually, instead of 
triennially. As to liturgy, psalmody and 
catechism, every church would have all the 
absolute, compulsory and enforcing power 
of using them that it wants, which is about 
the way it stands now in the Reformed 
Church. The chief difference would be that 
the Classis and the Particular Synod would 
give a little more advice and assert a little 
kss authority; but they might keep their 
names and the bulk of their functions. 


WE have received the following from the 
Rev. William Veenschoten: 


The Rev. Dr. Cobb, Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, seeks to break the force of my 
illustrations, in my articles on“ Organic Union,” 
by giving a different version to the statisties of 
benevolence in the two denominations. 

I wish to have it distinctly understood that it 
is not my purpose to belittle the enthusiasm for 
Foreign Missions in the Reformed (Dutch) 
Chureh, nor the marked success of its three 
missions. But my aim is to show that it is not 
necessary to continue our separate organization 
for the purpose of “ maintaining our ejiciency.” 
The smallness of a denomination is not favora- 
ble “ to cause the esprit de corps which animates 
to effort and sacritice.” 

I earnestly object to Dr. Cobb’s method of 
counteracting my argument. 

1. Because he makes his comparisons on fig- 
ures diferent from those found inthe annual 
report of the Board. He states the receipts of 
the Reformed Church were $86,386.55. In the 
report, page 15, I read: “ The total of receipts, 
from all the usual sources, was $81,386.55. The 
same occurs in “The Treasurer's Annual Re- 
port,” on page 102. 

2. Because he unceremoniously throws out the 
amounts received from legacies because it just 
suits his purpose. This is doing injustice in 
public print to the generous dead. 

8. Because he ignores the significance of what 
is said in regard to the relative strength of our 
individual ehurches. Churches averaging 155 





members should do vastly more for Foreign 
Missions than churches averaging only 105 mem- 
bers. 

4. Because he produces the impression that 
his defense of our enthusiasm in Foreign Mis- 
sions is a fair sample of what may be said in de- 
fense of our enthusiasm in general. It should 
be remembered that Foreign Missions receive 
fifty-five per cent. of all our benevolent contri- 
butions, while in the Presbyterian Church it is 
only thirty-five per cent. 

To give further proof that I did no injustice, 
in my statements, to the denominational en- 
thusiasm of the Reformed Church, let me state 
that there seems to be a chronic weakness in the 
Presbyterian Church to remember their Board 
of Foreign Missions in their wills. During five 
years immediately preceding the present year, 
their contributions were $1.11 per member for 
Foreign Missions; those of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, $10.92, $2 per member, allowing 
the extra $5,000 in Dr. Cobb’s defense to be 
added. The average for 1886 and 1887, upon the 
basis of last year’s membership, the Presby- 
terian Church contributed $1.22 per member, 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church, $1.05 per mem- 
ber. Such comparisons are not gracious; but 
they are made to show that a small, scattered 
denomination does not possess the elements for 
most effective work. Should we apply the same 
test to the rest of our denominational work, the 
result would be more ungracious still. 


Dr. HUNTINGTON, rector of Grace Episco- 
pal,Church, in this city, preached on the pro- 
posed Cathedral last Sunday, and if his idea 
could be carried out, the Kingdom of Heaven 
would havecome. To him, the most attract- 
ive feature of the Cathedral is the promise 
of comprehensiveness there is in it, some- 
thing beyond a mere denomination. He 
said: 

“T like to comfort myself with the belief that 
behind it all is the hand of God working out in 
some unseen and unsuspected manner that bet- 
ter catholicity of which the religion of our be- 
loved country stands in such rare need. 

“I can imagine no more glorious destiny for 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, than that 
when finished, it should become the home of a 
great united family of God, its open doors elo- 
quent of welcome to ail who seek approach, its 
nave, a nation’s thoroughfare, its side chapels 
severally set apart for the various kindreds and 
tongues that mingle in this many voiced civili- 
zation which makes our city different from ev- 
ery other city of the world; its choir vocal with 
the psalms and hymns and spiritual songs that 
all men love, and its altar rail the meeting place 
for all penitent and believing souls who in sin- 
cerity and truth, are seeking Him whose home 
it is.” 


THE Cathedral gave his text last Sunday 
also to the Rev. B. F. DeCosta, who would 
have it the most magnificent architectural 
monument in the world: 


“We ought to build the largest, the grandest 
and the most beautiful edifice on the globe. It 
should be an honor to the civilization and prog- 
ress of the Western Continent. Look at the 
government buildings of our state and national 
capitals. They are imposing and admirable 
structures, but how much greater and grander 
should be the temples of the Lord! The proud- 
est Cathedral of the proudest city of the proud- 
est nation on the globe should surpass St. Paul's, 
St. Peter’s, the Houses of Parliament or the Cap- 
itol at Washington in vastness and grandeur of 
conception. . . . 

“If the largest Cathedral in the world were 
erected in New York, it would be the chief ob- 
ject of interest in the city for a thousand years 
to come. 

“In a great city like New York, where men 
count their money by millions, and pay $50,000 
for a single picture, while banks are overflow- 
ing with money, and honest workingmen find it 
harder every day to get work, it will be a noble 
enterprise to put money into the grandest of 
temples and dedicate it to God.” 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE contributes an arti- 
cle to the June Century on “College Boat 
Racing.’’ As he was himself a member of 
the Harvard crew when in college and has 
since kept a careful watch of the growth of 
the sport, he may be supposed to speak with 
authority. He makes a manly protest 
against professionalism and jockeyism, 
which it would be well for every college 
paper in the country to quote for its readers. 
What he has to say of the alarming preva- 
lence of betting among the students, consid- 
ering the source from which it comes, 
is, perhaps, the best argument we can 
produce to support our position of opposi- 
tion to inter-collegiate boat-racing. We 
quote his words: 

“What are the facts? Yhe facts are that the 
betting on these races, among the undergrad- 
uates themselves, and leaving outside persons 
out of the account, has grown to such proportions 
and is increasing year by year at sucha rate, 
that every man in the crews has a responsibility 
imposed upon him which he has no right to 
accept, and which tends to distort his views as 
to what the race is really being rowed for. 
Theoretically, he rows for the glory of Harvard 
or of Yale; but practically, he rows because his 
friends (and possibly he himself, likewise, 
though I trust the rule still prevails that forbids 
any member of a crew to laya wager of any 
sort) have put up all their spare cash,and a 





good deal of cash that is not to spare, on the re- 
sult. It is for the sake of this money that they 
misrepresent the truth, prevaricate, invent 
fables, and resort toall manner of underhand 
and shrewd devices.” 

Two English poets, one of the seventeenth 
and one of the nineteenth century, have 
asked the same question, though not with 
equal rhythmical felicity. John Milton, 
after three years’ blindness, bating no “ jot 
of heart or hope” puts it thus: 


“What supports me, dost thou ask ?” 
Matthew Arnold thus words the question : 
“Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days, my 

mind?” 

The answers are quite different.’ Milton 
says he gets his support in the loss of his 
eyes from 
“The conscience, friend, to have lost them over- 
plied 
In Liberty's defense, my noble task ‘ 
This thought might lead me through the 
world’s vain mask 
Content, though blind, had I no better guide.” 
That is, his comfort comes from the fact 
that he has labored and suffered in the cause 
of justice and righteousness for others. Mat- 
thew Arnold’s answer, though he does not 
tell us what the ‘‘ bad times” are nor, what 
there was that he needed propping for, is 
that his comfort comes from reading the 
classics, especially Homer, Epictetus, and 
most of all Sophocles, 
“Whose even-balanced soul, 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull nor passion 
wild; 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole.” 
What could show better than this contrast 
the littleness and pettiness of mere literari- 
ness? John Boyle O'Reilly in his little poem 
in the June Scribner fairly describes the 
mere literary man as an ‘“‘art master,’ de- 
lighting himself in carving and filing 
cherry-stones ‘into fine semblances of flies 
and flowers.”’ 
“ For such rude hands as dealt with wrongs and 
passions 
And throbbing hearts, he had a pitying 
smile; 
Serene his way through surging years and 
fashions, 
While heav’n gave him his cherry-stones 
and file.” 


EpiTor O’BRIEN is a sensible, as well as a 
courageous man. He showed his courage 
by facing the Orange mobs of Canada; he 
showed his sense by refusing to have any- 
thing to do with the New York mass-meet- 
ing, gotten up ostensibly in his honor, on 
Saturday last. It was a great demonstra- 
tion; there were ten thousand people gath- 
ered together in Union Square; but it was 
like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out. Mr. O’Brien’s reasons for not attend- 
ing were excellent. In the first place he 
could not speak at a meeting presided over 
hy John McMackin, who had recently shown 
his sympathy with the party that upholds 
the Phoenix Park murders and other acts of 
violence by presiding at a meeting which 
Tynan, the famous ‘‘Number One,” ad- 
dressed. It may be thought that Mr. 
O’Brien was over-virtuous in his refusal to 
be associated with those who countenance 
murder; but at this time, when the London 
Times is straining every nerve and cxhaust- 
ing both fact and fiction to prove the com- 
plicity of Mr. Parnell and his party in the 
Irish outrages, he could do himself and the 
cause of Home Rule no greater harm than 
by accepting the co-operation of all men 
without regard to their records or princi- 
ples. Mr. O’Brien objected, further, to the 
resolutions read at the meeting. They were, 
on their face, gotten up less in the interest 
of Home Rule than of the Henry George 
land theory. He insisted, as the condition 
of his attendance, that the statements that 
the cause of Home Rule is identical with 
the American nationalization movement, 
and that the movement led by Gladstone is 
one to abolish private property in land 
should be stricken out. The Committee 
refused to do this or to substitute another 
chairman for McMackin; but, as if in spite, 
they added another resolution denouncing 
the threat to excommunicate Dr. McGlynn, 
which was, of course, equivalent to a vote 
of confidence in Dr. McGlynn and Henry 
George. We admire Mr. O’Brien for his 
manliness in sticking to his one purpose 
without regard to the enemies he would 
make by declining to adopt this or that 
theory or to enter into this or that local 
quarrel. Thus doing he serves his cause 
best. 


A COLORED MINISTER in Alabama, having 
purchased a ticket which, if he were a white 
man, would entitle him to ride in a white 
man’s car, and having been forcibly ejected 
therefrom, has presented to the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission a complaint,claiming 
that this ejection is in violation of the third 
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section of the Inter-State Commerce Law. 
This section declares: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any common 

carrier, subject to the provisions of this act, to 
make,or give any undue, or unreasonable pref- 
erence or advantage to any particular person, 
company, firm or corporation, or locality, or any 
particular description of traffic, in any respect 
whatsoever, or to subject any particular person, 
company, firm, corporation, or locality, or any 
particular description of traffic, to any undue, 
or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in 
any respect whatsoever.” 
It is claimed by this colored minister that 
the rule adopted by some railroad companies 
that excludes colored people from riding ni 
cars in which white people ride, subjects 
them to an undue prejudice and disadvan- 
tage, and hence is contrary to the law. We 
have no doubt that the rule is mean and 
contemptible, and is based on an unjust and 
wicked prejudice which ought not exist any- 
where inthis country. But we to can hard 
ly think that Congress intended to embrace 
this question in the Inter-State Commerce 
Law. The Commission has as yet taken no 
action on this complaint; and should itdoso 
and decide adversely to the complainant, he 
would have the right under the law to sub- 
mit the same question to a Federal Court, 
and, if necessary, to carry it to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The colored 
people are citizens of the United States, and 
of the particular state in which they reside; 
and they should be treated in this respect 
just as all other citizens are treated, with- 
out regard to the question of color. 


SENATOR INGALLS, of Kansas, is reported 
as saying: “I have no hesitancy in saying 
that granting the right of suffrage to the 
colored people is an absolute and unquali- 
fied failure.” If he means ‘‘an absolute and 
unqualified failure’ to secure the political 
ascendency of the Republican party in the 
Southern States, then he is undoubtedly 
rightin his opinion. Such being the theory 
of the grant, then itought to fail. If, how- 
ever, the Senator means a failure to secure 
to the colored people of the South their just 
rights as citizens of the United States and 
of the respective states in which they reside, 
then we reply that, while the failure is far 
from being “absolute and unqualified,” it is 
too soon to pass a final judgment upon the 
ultimate effect of this measure. The color- 
ed people are a fixture in the Southern 
States, and destined to increase with the 
general growth of the population; and there 
is no reason why the white people should 
possess the right of suffrage that is not 
equally applicable to them. They need it 
for their own protection, and in the end it 
will adequately serve this purpose. 


It seems that there is complaint in Eng- 
land as well as here of the’ sensationalism 
and grossness of the newspaper press. It 
has come to the point where the law must 
interfere if our daily literature is to be made 
decent. Editors and publishers, of them- 
selves, will not do it so long as the public 
crave such reading as the papers now sup- 
ply. There is no question but that the law, 
in the interest of morality, can prevent the 
present indecencies; but it is very question- 
able whether public sentiment would 
sanction a law that had this end in view. 
What then is to be done? The only sug- 
gestion that we can make is that decent 
people shall confine themselves to decent 
papers, and thus force those papers that 
pretend to be decent but are not, and that 
depend largely for their support upon the 
respectable portion of the community, to 
cultivate a tone of sentiment and expres- 
sion such as our every-day social life de- 
mands. The London Saturday Review has 
an able article on this subject, in which it 
says: 

“To fill the newspaper of a clean-minded 
man, much more of a clean-minded woman, 
with elaborate details of disgusting stories is to 
give just and serious cause of complaint. To 
pander to the nasty vices of those who enjoy 
reading such stuff is more reprehensible conduct 
still. It is unnecessary to demonstrate the fact 
that indecent publications give offense to well- 
behaved people under whose notice they are 
brought. It is the universal experience of civiliza- 
tion—and the criminal courts have for some time 
renewed and contirmed that experience in the 
most striking manner for those that have eyes tu 
see—that such publications are deleterious in a 
high degree to persons who are not well behaved. 
On both these grounds publications of the kind 
in question ought to be rigorously prevented by 
the law wherever that can be successfully ac- 
complished, and effectively discouraged by the 
moral sentiment of the public outside the proper 
scope of legal interference. The present con- 
dition of things, including the immediate cause 
already referred to, could not have occurred in 
a thoroughly healthy state of society. The doc- 
trine and practice that everybody is to be free to 
do and say exactly what he pleases, at least as 
long as he abstains from personal violence, has 
in modern times ceased to be tolerance and be- 
come shameful flabbiness.” 





THE Commissioners of Charity of this state 
inform us that in Great Britain, with 
a population of about 37,000,000, the increase 
of insane persons, from January ist, 1885, to 
January ist, 1886, was only 856, while in the 
single State of New York with a population 
of about 6,000,000, the increase during the 
same period was 831. The increase of such 
persons in this state for six years ending 
October ist, 1886, was at the rate of 42 per 
cent, while that of population for the same 
period was at the rate of only 12 per cent. 
In regard to these figures the Commission- 
ers in their last report say : 

“In searching for the causes of this great and 

steady increase in the number of insane in the 
institutions of this state during this period [six 
years] the Board fails to find them in the im- 
paired material, social, or other conditions of the 
state likely to induce the disease, and it there- 
fore repeats its conclusions set forth in former 
reports, that such increase comes almost 
wholly from the shipment of insane and other- 
wise enfeebled persons to our shores from dif- 
ferent countries of Europe who immediately 
fall upon the cities and counties of the state for 
support. Thisis borne out by the examination 
of the insane in the various institution of the 
state, by the united testimony of the respective 
officers having them in charge, by the undue 
proportion of foreign to native insane in these 
institutions as shown by their records, and 
especially by the enumeration of the Federal 
census of 1880, extending also to the insane in 
families.” 
It is the province of Congress to enact laws 
regulating immigration to this country; 
and such laws should be enacted as will pre- 
vent the United States from being made the 
dumping ground for the paupers and luna- 
tics of other countries. This is a burden 
which the people ought not to bear. 


Ir will be remembered that the first 
and most cordial response to the message of 
the House of Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church on Christian unity, came 
from the Congregational Association of 
Connecticut. It is in Connecticut that the 
longest step toward real Christian unity 
has been taken, by a rector of the Episcopal 
Church. We learn that the Rev. E. C. 
Gardner, rector of St. Michael’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Naugatuck, Conn., in- 
vited the Rev. W. F. Blackman, of the Con- 
gregational Church in that community, to 
preach a memorial discourse in the Episco- 
pal pulpit Sunday evening, May 29th. Of 
course, Mr. Blackman accepted; and he 
preached to a large audience, and we have 
not heard it intimated that anybody felt in- 
jured or scandalized in any way by this ex- 
hibition of practical Christian unity. We 
understand, moreover, that the invitation 
was extended by the consent of Bishop 
Williams. Mr. Gardner is said to be a High 
Churchman. In a letter addressed to Mr. 
Blackman last January, Mr. Gardner re- 
ferred to the evils of division, and said: 

“Our present divisions are not wholly our 
own fault; they are inherited evils. ‘The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.’ The bad results, however, are 
no less deplorable; nor do any escape them: ‘If 
one member suffers, all the members suffer with 
it.’ We all know that the present state of things 
is not only a great evil, but also a great sin. 
Why not acknowledge it, and on our knees ask 
God to help us put away this sin, this shame 
and scandal to the Christian name? Why 
should it be thought a thing impossible that our 
Saviour’s prayer should be fulfilled, ‘ That they 
all may be one’? * With God all things are pos- 
sible.’”’ 

....There has been some talk of consoli- 
dating the Freedmen’s Aid Society with the 
Board of Education and the Sunday School 
Union and Tract Society in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and doubtless the matter 
will come up in the General Conference next 
year on the report of a special committee. 
We hope, however, for the sake of the colored 
people of the South, that such a change will 
not be made, for the present, at least. The 
Presbyterian Assembly voted down, by a 
large majority, a proposition to unite the 
Freedmen’s Board with the Board of Home 
Missions. Says the Presbyterian Banner: 

‘* Never before during its entire history has the 
General Assembly so clearly and decidedly de- 
clared that the Board for Freedmen shall be a 
permanent institution of the Church.” 


....Dr. Dabney is terribly afraid to have 
the Southern Presbyterians unite with the 
Northern, lest the South shall be ‘‘ Yankee- 
ized.”” Dr. McIlwaine, also of the Southern 
Church, answers pretty sharply: 


“ Has Dr. Dabney grown so perfect in ‘ educa- 
tion, literature, and manners,’ that he is not 
willing to learn even from a Yankee? I trow 
not. . . . Itisalsodoubtless true that there 
are some people in-the South who would suffer 
no detriment in ‘manners’ by applying them- 
selves with patience and docility to the example 
and instruction of some inthe North. Whena 
man or Church has gotten too big or too pure or 
too anything else, to learn from a Yankee, or 
African, or Hindoo, who is capable of helping 





him, they have gotten too big and pure for prac- 
tical purposes.” 

.... Lowell speaks, in one of the most mag- 
nificent of his poems, of “‘ some great cause, 
God’s new Messiah.” That a great cause 
can be a Messiah isatrue and great idea. 
The cause Lowell had in mind was that of 
anti-slavery, which tested men’s acceptance 
of Christ. Mr. Stead says “‘ There are great 
causes from time to time which embody so 
many moral issues that when they are pre- 
sented to us for acceptance or rejection it is 
as if we accepted or rejected the Lord’s 
Christ Himself.”” Such a cause he finds to- 
day in England, in the great struggle for 
the emancipation of women from the con- 
ditions which degrade the poor in our great 
cities. 


....-An astonishing and very suspicious 
blunder occurred near the close of the ses- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Legislature. A 
very important tax bill, carefully studied, 
was about to be signed by the Governor, 
when he discovered that the President of 
the Senate had not affixed his signature to 
it. But the legislature had adjourned, and 
it was too late to remedy the omission. It 
is suspected that the failure to send the bill 
back to the Senate for signature was de- 
signed by those in the interest of the corpo- 
rations taxed. The only way to remedy it 
is to call the legislature together simply to 
have one man affix his signature. 


....Dr. Liéwy has found, in a Chicago 
paper, one disciple which will follow him 
in declaring the Moabite stone afraud, it 
says that Dr. Lowry (sic) ‘* proves, and con- 
clusively, we think, that the inscription on 
this venerated stone is a fraudulent fabrica- 
tion, and one of recent date.”” We would 
like to ask our esteemed contemporary one 
question, as a sample, how it happened that 
the forger, before the discovery of the Leb- 
anon bowl and the Siloam inscription, 
happened to hit on the correct shape of such 
letters as daleth, zayin, lamedh, samekh, 
tsadhe,and goph? That forger had more learn- 
ing than all the Orientalists of the world. 


.... The ‘Political Prohibitionist for 1887,” 
issued from the “Editorial Rooms of The 
Voice,’ makes much of the fact that no ‘‘in- 
fluential politicians” sent letters to the New 
York or Massachusetts Anti-Saloon Repub- 
lican conventions last year. Letters were 
received in connection with the recent 
Cooper Union Anti-Saloon Republican meet- 
ing in this city from United States Senators 
and Congressmen, and from Governors, ex- 
Governors, and others, to the number of 
eighty or more; but The Voice gives its read- 
ers no hint of them in its dishonest report 
of the meeting. This is a hard word; but it 
fits and describes a hard fact. 


....Ilt is not our special business to advise 
Mr. George or Dr. McGlynn asto how they 
shall get all poverty out of this world. 
And yet the end is soimportant that we take 
the liberty of suggesting to them an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, declaring that no poverty shall exist 
in this country. The Fifteenth Amendment 
killed slavery stone dead; and perhaps an- 
other amendment would kill poverty stone 
dead. If it would, this, so far as poverty is 
concerned, would be a happy world. 


....To cultivate one’s highest powers, 
to make the most of what God has given us, 
to draw out and educate our faculties, may 
sound very fine as an aim,but it is not Chris- 
tianity. it may be only selfishness. If it 
ends in one’s own development, and not in a 
training of faculties to be spent for others, it 
has no Christianity in it,fine as it may sound. 

....When Paul said ‘‘This one thing I 
do,” he said a great deal more than most 
people can. Very few people can doany one 
thing supremely well, even as poor a thing 
as throwingaball. Paul combined the three 
excellences: he had unity of aim, the high- 
est quality of aim, and he accomplished his 
aim—* one thing,” ‘ this thing,” “‘ I do.” 

.... The doctrine of t he Cross, as preached 
by the apostles, has its historic basis in the 
fact that Jesus died on the cross. That 
death was a reality, and salvation thereby 
is areality. We have redemption through 
his blood, and not without it. What was 
death to him is life to us, if in penitence 
and faith we come to God through him. 

.... The legislature of Michigan has passed 
a law requiring persons intending to marry 
to obtain a license from the county clerk; 
and if either of the parties is a minor, a cer- 
tificate of consent from the parents or guar- 
dians must be filed with the county clerk. 
All marriages must be reported that a record 
of the same may be made. 

....General Butler is reported as saying 
not long since to a body of lawstudents: ‘I 
never wish to defend a man unless I know 
that he is guilty. Be sure that you find out 
that he is guilty.” There are very few law- 
yers, we imagine, who would wish to father 





sucha statement. It is a Butlerism that 
has a very bad odor. 


.... The old law was given in thunderings 
and terror; the new Gospel is given in tender 
ness and love. The Jews were forbidden to 
come near the mount; the women and the dis- 
ciples clustered about the cross. Only Moses 
could approach the thick darkness where 
God was. We are all bidden to come boldly 
to his mercy-seat. 


....Mr. Jonas G. Clark’s gift of a second 
million dollars to Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass., is said to make it the largest 
single charitable gift ever made by a New 
England man, and, with very few excep- 
tions, the largest ever made by a private 
person in his lifetime anywhere in the world. 


....Secretary Lamar proposes that the 
land grants which have been made to rail- 
road companies, but which have been for- 
feited by non-compliance with the condi- 
tions of these grants, should be restored to 
the public domain, and that these lands 
shall be opened for settlement by the people. 


....A dispatch published in the Tribune, of 
this city, says in regard to the recent county 
elections in Virginia: “In many counties col- 
ored men voted with the Democrats, and the 
Republican party gained many white votes.” 
We regard this as a good sign. It indicates 
a readjustment of party lines at the South. 


....The people of Switzerland have de- 
cided by a popular vote that the right of 
manufacturing and selling itoxicating 
liquors shall be exclusively vested in the 
Government of the country, hoping thereby 
to limit the use of these liquors as a bever- 
age. This is one way of getting at it. 


....In the Southern Presbyterian General 
Assembly, Dr. Smoot, of Texas, said he was 
not sure but they ought to send mission- 
aries to New England. Dr. Otts replied that 
the New England people would meet the 
missionaries with the question, ‘‘ How about 
your six million niggers »”’ 


.... The action of the Senate of this state 
in neither confirming nor rejecting Governor 
Hill’s nomination, for Health Officer and 
Quarantine Commissioners of this port, and 
thus leaving the present incumbents in office 
when their terms expired years ago, is dis- 
graceful to the last degree. 


....Recorder Smyth last week sentenced 
Mrs. Chiari Signarale, convicted of murder- 
ing her husband, to be hanged on the 22d of 
nextJuly. The proof of her guilt was clear, 
and there is no reason why she should be 
spared from the penalty of the law on ac- 
count of her sex. 


....We gave pages of discussion thirty 
years ago to the management of the Tract 
Society. Now we give but a few lines to 
announce the fact that its constitution has 
been so altered as to separate its benevolent 
and publishing business. We rejoice in the 
change. 


....Our suspicion that Captain Conder’s 
trumpeted decipherment of the Hittite in- 
scriptions would prove a mare’s nest has 
come true. His book is out and will con- 
vince nobody. Professor Sayce condemns it 
utterly in The Academy, and proves what 
he says. 


----It is a rare thing for a Catholic bishop 
to resign. Bishop Borgess, of Detroit, was 
quarrelsome, and he seems to have been 
properly forced to leave his office. 


READING NOTICES. 











No Opium in Piso’s cure for Consumption. Cures 
where other remedies fal. 25 cents.—Eg, 


FORT GRISWO LD-ON-THE-SOUND. 


THIS admirable hotel opposite New London, near 
the famous Groton monument, will open, June 25th, 
and with its cottages, is to be under the management 
of Messrs. Matthews & Pierson, also propnssers of 
the popular Sturtevant House, New York. ‘ihey have 
had years of experience at Saratoga and elsewhere. 
Cut this out and sexa to them (N. Y.) at ounce, tor plan 
of rooms and illustrated announcement ior whe sea- 
son, Which opens June 25th.—N. ¥. Correspondence. 


> 
SURE AND SPEEDY,—Try a bottle of “ Di- 
GESTYLIN” and you will be convincea that it will 
positiveiy cure Dyspepsia and indigestion. it is pala- 
table and has tonic action. dold by Druggists, $1 per 
bottle, or Wm. Fk: Kiader & Co., Manf’s, 63 John 5t., 
New York.—Christian at Work. 


OGONTZ. 


THE closing exercises of this school for 1£87, will 
take place June Mth, when a class of fifteen young 
lauies will graguave. The address to the class will be 
given by Frof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell Univer- 
sity; the comes eee. and_ benediction by Kev. 
i’. «. Ellinwood, D.D., of New York City. The Sun- 
day evening previous, Key. E. W. Donald, D.D., of 
the Church of the Ascension, New York, will preach 
the baccalaureate sermon. 


LIEBIG CO.’S 
OKANGE WINE, 
Cooling, refreshing, anti-bilious. 

A delicious temperence drink. Cheaper and more 
healthtul than lemonade. One bottle makes three 
quarts of delicious drink. Guaranteed to be th 
juice of the fruit. Of druggists, grocers, etc. 

Price one dollar a quart bottle. Alay be ordered 
direct of the LIEBIG CO., % Murray St., N. Y.—Adut. 

hes alin t. ~ < thas vooeem: Ann d 


THE fullest and best description of Niagara Falls 
is that written by Anthony ‘l'roilupe during his Ameri- 
Can tour in lob? for the London Times, but_ which for 
muny years has been out of print. Mr. O. W. Kuggles, 
the General Passenger Agence of the siichigan Cen- 
tral, “ the only Niagara Fails Koute in the country,” 
has reprinted it in tasteful form with numerous iilus- 
trations, and will take pleasure in send: to any 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT upon application to him 
| Chicago. A stamp should be inclosed for payment 
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VIRGINIA AND HER BRITISH 
BONDHOLDERS. 

A COMMISSIONER appointed by Virginia, 
and one representing the British holders 
of her bonds issued under the Funding 
Act of that state, of 1871, have been in 
conference with each other for some time, 
with a view, if possible, to bring about 
some compromise between the state and 
these bondholders. The prospect, as things 
now look, is that no compromise will be 
effected. * 

What Virginia offers, as we understand 
the matter, is to give the bonds issued un- 
der the repudiating Riddleberger Act, in 
exchange for those issued under the Fund- 
ing Act of 1871, with the provision that 
the amount of the debt to be thus re- 
funded shall be according to the state- 
ment made in the Riddleberger Act that 
the annual interest on the new bonds shall 
be at the rate of three per cent., and that 
the coupons attached to these bonds 
shall not be receivable for taxes or other 
dues due to the state. The British bond- 
holders, who now hold bonds issued under 
the Funding Act of 1871, bearing interest 
at the rate of six per cent. per annum, 
with tax-receivable coupons attached 
thereto, have declined to accept this offer; 
and if they adhere to this position, the 
attempt at a so-called compromise will end 
in a failure. 

Assuming such to be the character of 
the offer made by Virginia, we are not at 
all surprised at the result. If the question 
were merely one as to the amount to be 
thus refunded, easily see that 
there might be some room for a compro- 
mise. But this is not by any means the 
whole question. The bondholders now 
hold bonds declared by the Supreme Court 
of the United States to be lawful obliga- 
tions against the state of Virginia. The 
coupons attached thereto have also been 
declared by the same court to be a legal 
tender for all taxes due to the state when- 
ever offered for such purpose by any per- 
son owing taxes to the state. It has been 
further declared that all laws subsequent- 
ly enacted by Virginia, that are inconsist- 
ent with the contract made under the 
Funding Act of 1871, are null and void. 
These decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States give the bondholders an 
immense advantage in their contest with 
Virginia. 

Now, it is not to be supposed that these 
bondholders, having this advantage, would 
relinquish the whole of it, and accepta 
new bond in which the amount of the in- 
debtedness is sealed down, in which the 
rate of interest is reduced from six to 
three per cent., andin which there is no 
security other than the honor and good 
faith of the state, that either the principal 
or the interest would be paid at maturity, 
especially in view of the doctrine preva- 
lent at the South that no legislative body 
can bind the faith of its successors. The 
course already pursued by Virginia has 
discredited the state in all the markets of 
the world. The state has been guilty of 
an outrageous act of repudiation, and does 
not in the proposed settlement with its 
bondholders repudiate ils own repudia- 
tion, or give them the slightest security 
that would not hereafter repudiate the 
Riddleberger bonds, if they were accepted 
by the bondholders in exchange for those 
now held by them. If this is the best that 
Virginia will now do, then the bondholders 
will be wise in making no compromise 
with the state. 


we can 


THE THREE PER CENT. BONDS. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury has is- 
sued his call for the last of the three per 
cent. bonds of the Government, amount- 
ing to $19,717,500, the interest on which is 
to cease on the ist of next July. After 
this date, these bonds, then ceasing to be 
interest-bearing bonds, can no longer be 
used for banking purposes; and there will 
be no other bonds in the market for the 
banks to buy, or the Government to re- 
deem, except the four and the four anda 
half per cents., which have not yet ma- 
tured, and will not be for some time to 
come, 

The present rate of taxation brings an- 





nually more money into the Treasury than 
go@ out in meeting the expenses of the 
Government; and the necessary conse- 
quence isthe gradual and continuous in- 
crease of a surplus in the Treasury, for 
which the Government has no immediate 
use, which lies there in the idle state, 
which the Secretary of the Treasury can- 
not lessen, except as authorized by law to 
disburse it, and which takes just as much 
money out of the hands of the people for 
business purposes. These facts were well 
known to the last Congress when in ses- 
sion, and yet nothing was done by legisla- 
tion in the way of supplying a remedy. 
There was talk on the subject, but no ac- 
tion. Bills were proposed, but none of 
them were passed. 

The situation of the Treasury, then, is 
that of an increasing surplus from month 
to month, with the prospect that it will, 
ina few months exceed $100,000,000, and 
with no authorized method of reducing 
it and getting the money back into the 
hands of the people, unless the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall go into the market 
as a purchaser of unmatured bonds of the 
Government, which would at once in- 
crease their market value. There is no 
doubt as to his power to pay any matured 
debt of the United States; but there are 
very grave reasons for doubting whether 
he has equal power, in his discretion, to 
go into the market and buy up the unma- 
tured debt of the United States, paying 
any premium thereon which he sees fit to 
pay, without special authority given to 
him by Congress for this purpose. We 
are not aware that Congress has bestowed 
upon him any such authority; and certain- 
jy the authority was not given in the con- 
tract by which the debt was incurred. 
Nor are we aware that the Secretary of 
the Treasury has any idea of adopting this 
course. 

The fault out of which this condition of 
things arises, is not with the President or 
his Secretary of the Treasury, but wholly 
with Congress, and, moreover, committed 
with all the facts in full view. Whether 
the President will see occasion to call an 
extra session of Congress before the reg- 
ular period, we do not know; but whether 
he does or not, the urgent and immediate 
duty of the next Congress is, not to provide 
for spending more money and thus get- 
ting rid of the surplus, but to provide for 
collecting less money from the people. It 
is simply absurd to keep up a rate of tax- 
ation that goes entirely beyond the cur- 
rent fiscal wants of the Government. What 
needs to be done is a revision of our whole 
tax system that will lessen the revenue 
collected from the people; and, if Con- 
gress, owing to party divisions and other 
causes, has not wit enough to do this, 
then ithas not wit enough to represent 
the American people in the legislative 
council of the Nation. The question is a 
most urgent one. There isno other fiscal 
question of so great importance. The bus- 
iness prosperity of the country largely de- 
pends upon its early and proper solution. 
We hope that the next Congress will not 
be so busy with President-making that it 
will have no time to consider and dispose 
of this question. 

——— 
PAYING OFF THE LEGAL-TENDER 
NOTES. 


THE St. Paul Pioneer Press, though 
without any expectation that Congress 
will at present give its sanction to the 
plan, strongly urges the use of the Gov- 
ernment surplus in paying off and retiring 
the legal-tender notes of the United States. 
This would get the surplus into the hands 
of the people for business purposes, with- 
out any curtailment of the outstanding 
circulation to the amount of a dollar. It 
would also be a return to the original idea 
held by Congress when these notes were 
first authorized to be issued. Nobody then 
dreamt that they were to be kept in use as 
a permanent part of our monetary circula- 
tion. They were resorted to at the time 
simply as a temporary expedient to tide 
the Government over an exigency created 
by the War of the Rebellion, and ought 
long since to have been paid off and with- 
drawn from popular use. 

The Specie Resumption Act of 1875, 
which went into effect on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1879, taken in connection with sub- 





sequent legislataon by Congress, is really 
no redemption of these notes in the sense 
of paying and retiring them. It merely 
keeps them at par with coin by making 
them convertible into coin at the option 
of their holders. The notes themselves, 
being redeemed and then reissued, are left 
outstanding as a debt against the Govern- 
ment. This has been the fact ever since 
the passage of the law providing for their 
reissue; and such will continue to be the 
fact sv long as the law remains in the 
statute book of the nation. 

The consequence is that the Treasury of 
the United States, instead of being con- 
fined to its proper function as a collecting 
and disbursing agency, isa quasi-bank for 
the issue and redemption of the notes of 
the Government. So long as this policy 
remains, supplemented as it is with the 
coinage of sham silver dollars, the curren- 
cy system of this country must continue 
in an abnormal and perilous condition. 
What Congress ought to do is to provide 
for the absolute extinguishment of the 
legal-tender debt by actually paying it. 
The debt is along over-due debt, and the 
Government has ample means of getting 
rid of it in a comparatively short time. 
If the debt were paid, we should then 
have no legal tender except that of coin, 
and the note circulation of the country 
would be issued by banks, and be made 
redeemable in the coin of the United 
States. The quasi-banking function of 
the Treasury, to which it is not fitted, 
would come to an end. 

‘ ss 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


ALTHOUGH fears have been expressed in 
some quarters,as to the probable tightening 
of the money market in the near future, 
there has been no development in that di- 
rection during the past week, except the 
exaggerated arguments of those whose in- 
terests would be advanced by such a con- 
tingency. There iscertainly some ground 
for such prognostications, but the fact that 
the Treasury Department is issuing con- 
tinually large quantities of small silver 
certificates that is steadily expanding the 
‘* circulating medium,” to a greater extent 
than is generally supposed, and the large 
amount of foreign capital that is seeking 
investment here, seems to be lost sight of. 
Money in London isa drug on the mar- 
ket, and all American securities are ab- 
sorbed at once as an investment, not say- 
ing a word of the large amount of foreign 
capital that is finding its way into real es- 
tate and other investments of a perma- 
nent character. There is little doubt, but 
an easy money market will be experienced 
throughout the summer, and a _progress- 
ive business continue the prosperity that 
has already been realized. Call loans and 
bankers’ balances at the Stock Exchange 
have been available at 4 @5 per cent., with 
occasional flurries up to 6 percent. for the 
purpose of depressing stocks. Commercial 
paper has been in fair request, with pre- 
vious rates of discount unchanged. First- 
class indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety 
days to run, have been taken at 4$@5 per 
cent. discount, four months at 5}@5$, and 
good single-named paper at 54@64 

STOCK MARKET. 

There is a manifest unwillingness on the 
part of the public to indulge in the risk at- 
tending the purchase of stocks at the pres- 
ent time. As a consequence, the market 
has been tame and uninteresting, although 
the tendency has been downward; there is 
no legitimate reason for such a condition 
of affairs, as the railroad earnings have 
been very satisfactory, and values well 
sustained. 

There is a strong bullish temper under- 
lying the transactions of the market, which 
indicate the favorable character of the out- 
look, and the strong feeling of confidence 
there is in the future. Toward the latter 
part of the week there was some selling to 
realize profits, and the bears endeavored 
to expand the short interestas much as 
possible, but the trading throughout was 
of moderate proportions. At the close, a 
steady undertone prevailed, and the gen- 
eral situation was considered favorable. 

The following are the highest, lowest 
and closing quotations for the week: 
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BANK STATEMENT. 


The statement of the New York City 
Associated Banks, issued on Saturday last, 
showed a decrease in the reserve of $1,- 
451,875. The surplus now amounts to $4,- 
327,725. The changes in the averages 
showed an increase in loans of $768,200, a 
decrease in specie of $1,255,700, a decrease 
in legal tenders of $234,600, a decrease in 
net deposits of $153,700, and a decrease in 
circulation of $5,300, 
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U. S. BONDS. 

The Government bond market was quiet, 
but steady. The lack of investment de- 
mand is oy conspicuous, which is an 
evidence t money is finding its wa ay 
into the channels of active use. The fo 
lowing are the closing quatom 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The State Treasurer of Connecticut will 
receive proposals for the issue of register- 
ed bonds of the state to the amount of 
one million dollars, by authority of an 
act passed by the last General Assembly. 
These bonds are exempt from taxation, 
and will be issued in sums of one thou- 
sand dollars each. They will be due and 

yable May ist, 1897, but the treasurer 

as a right to call in the whole or any por- 
tion of these bonds, at his option, after 
they shall have been issued. They will 
bear interest at the rate of 3} per cent. 
and will be ready for —— by June ist. 
The bids close June 2 

According to the eaaet of the Com 
troller of Currency, the National banks 
still hold as security for circulation about 
$17,000,000 of three per cent. bonds which 
have been called. The surrender of these 
called bonds and the substitution of 

others is steadily progressing, and he will 
insist upon, and expects to bring about, 
the surrender of all of these bonds by Sep- 
tember first. The remaining amount of 
bonds which it is compulsory for banks to 
deposit fora minimum circulation is so 
slight, he says, that the question as to the 
— of the banks to comply with the 

ay ey has been favorably solved 

1as been the aim of the office ‘to facili- 
tate and encourage this gradual substitu- 
tion, and to avoid pressure or interfer- 
ence at times when it would have proved 
embarrassing to the banks, and precipi- 
tated the difficulties which were appre- 
hended in many cases, 

DIVIDEND. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Co. has declared a dividend of one and 
three-quarter per cent., on the preferred 
stock, and three per cent. on the common 
stock, payable June 25th. 











UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request cither personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK FRILADELERIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall dren Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
ake Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
SurwEey THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 








LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


_Nassau St., corner of Wall. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


NOTICE. 
THE Winsted National Bank, located at Winsted, in 
the State of Connecticut, is closing up its affairs. ‘All 
note-holders and others, creditors of said Association 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes and 
other claims against the Association for payment. 


HOS. M. CLARKE, President. 
Winsted, Conn., April, 12th, 1887. 





PROPOSALS 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE BONDS. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
Hartford, June 2d, 1887. 

pales PROPOSALS will be received by the 

undersigned, until twelve o’clock noon, on Mon- 
day, the 20th day of June, 1887, for the purchase of the 
whole or any part of a proposed issue of Bonds of 
the State of Connecticut, to the amountof One Mil- 
lion Dollars. 

The Bonds to be issued will be Registered Bonds, 
and will be due and payable on the first day of May, 
A. D., 1897, but the whole or any portion thereof may be 
called in and paid at the option of the State Treasurer at 
any time after they shall have been issued. They will 
bear interest at the rate of three and one-half per 





centum per annum, payable in semi-annual payments 
on the second days of May and November in each 
year at the office of the Treasurer in the City of 
Hartford. 

These Bonds are to be issued under authority 
of an Act of the General Assembly of Connecticut 
approved May 18th, 1887, and are expressly exempted 
from taxation in this State,by or under State or muni- 
cipal authority. 

The Bonds will be issued in sums of One Thousand 
Dollars each, and the lowest numbers issued under 
the award will be to the highest bidder; and when- 
ever the Treasurer shall call in any bonds for pay- 
ment, the bonds outstanding bearing the highest 
numbers will be the first called and redeemed. 

Itis expected that the bonds will be engraved, 
printed and made ready for delivery on or before the 
first day of July, 1887, in which case they will be de- 
livered, and must be paid for at the office of the Treas- 
urer in the City of Hartford, on said first day of July, 
or, if not completed, as soon thereafter as they are 
ready for delivery, due notice of which will be given. 

Acash deposit of five per cent. will be required, as 
a guaranty of good faith, from each purchaser, im- 
mediately after due notice to him that bonds have 
been awarded to him under his bid. 

No bid will be received at less than par. 
must be upon the face of the bonds. 

Accrued interest will be charged on the bonds from 
the second day of May until they are delivered. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 

Bidders should mark the outsides of their envelopes 
“ Proposal for purchase of Bonds.” 


ALEXANDER WARNER, 


Treasurer of the State of Connecticut. 


6°lo. To. 8% lo 


The American investment Company, of 
Emmets oe Iowa wraqoeie with a_ paid-u 

capital of $800,000 an $75,000 surplus, wit 

branches of Huron and Mite hell, Dakota, offer first 
Mortgage Farm ans in Iowa, ‘Minn., Dakota, and 
Neb., both Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 
Also 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds (obligations of the 
Company), running 10 years, secured a Mort age 
loans, deposited with the Mercantile ust Jon 

Y. [talso issues Demand Certificates of Depos 
*. 5 A al cent. interest. Write for pamphlet and sales. 


ES Ss. Ormsby, Pres,, Emmettsburg, Iowa, 
iS = Ormsby, V Pr.» (150 Nassau St, N. yY. 


All bids 


Araneae HOUSE OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
18 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
Entevest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
an 


Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Seevt- 
sions, and Petroleum for investment or on mar; 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philad efphia, 


J. &W. SELIGMAN & CO. 


BANKERS, 


19 BROAD 8T., NEW YORK, 


ISSUE L ie teEe OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, AF- 
RICA, AUSTRALIA AND AMERICA. 

IRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TEL- 
EGRAPHIC hoe OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA 


THOS. COCHRAN, JR. SILAS B. WALSH. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul, Minn., 


Have loaned for Eastern correspondents upon mort- 
gage security upon improved property in St. Paul 
and other cities of Minnesota for eighteen years. 
Send for their pamphlet. 


0, NET,.FOR FIVE YEARS, on 
AR ARM ‘, Fins mat 

Interest ntetantin ih 

as al- “MORTCACES. 

bie in OI est TG ZAGES 
Ate =. marieBeioy references. on is Guaranteed 
Security ae to A — the loan. Inte serent pate 28 
prompt as U.S. t the Boston OM othing 
safer or more desirable. il IGHER RATES onshort time 
a County Warrants and 


— comunercis r for sale. “Ss ficates of deposit 
N.C. M L, President, Ness City, Kansas. 
Write for circular, sample loan, etc., to astern Of- 


fice, 40 Water St., Boston. A.E. ALVORD, Man. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 BROADWAY, 
Entrance through the Bank 








A. 8. HATCH & 00., 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

AH marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





MARIETTA AND NORTH GEORGIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


gna accrued interest, THE 
MORTG GE 50-YEAR 6 PEK 
OLD BON Ds of t Te bg ed for 
the purpose of changing the gauge of the existing 
to standard width and for extending the same to 
Atlanta and Knoxville 
The bond wae be ‘Teady for delivery on or before 
June 1 prox rm 
N. B.—Any existing bonds of the com: pany will be 
sessived in payment for those now offered, at the 


price 
“Tircolers ; giving full information may be had on ap- 
plication to eitner of the undersigned. 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO,, 


. 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
JAMES W. JACKSON, 


Augusta: Georgia, 


FARM 
% LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO., 
Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
proved farms worth three to five times the amount of 
the loan. : -— 8 per cent., payable semi-annually 
by coupons. Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted bs by us without charge. 
All loans receive our careful personal super- 
4 All titles approved by our Reig 2 
r cent. loanson choice Denver City prop- 
erty. “Ooenty and School Bonds for sale. 

‘arties wishing * make investments can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North Amerie, New 
York, for our credit. ° write for t ~ teepeeeee 

Highest "eferences east and w 
HAYD EN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, Denver, Colo. 


We offer for sale, at 





Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, ot. 
fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, also 6 pe 

cent. ten-year Cy its mows obligation) secured 
by first mortgages depos the American 
Loan and Trust Co. “a R York. Abundant 
references. 





EST... Through the 
nd and Reliable 
WEST FARM MORTGAGE CO = 
+ EEEKINS | AWRENCE, KAN. “git; PER 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000. 


The Choicest Ist Yur bebenta 4 .—} also the 


rs. 
full information. Branch Offices tn 
Albany. N.Y Office, 187 B’way,C.C.Hine & Bonagts 


0/ AND HALF PROFITS 
yA INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
“* Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 


ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (44) the profits instead of commissions 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never failed to net the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also leaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 
SAFE { 


St. Paul, Minn, 
OINVESTMENT. fe) 
Loans on choice Ppakesa Farms in the Red 
River and Goose River Valleys, worth nese 


te six times the amount of loan, _ 
tablished 1881. No investor ever had t 








Farm ladda tor reals 
hers. Best of references. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
(N. K, HUBBARD & CO.) 


Cc. 8. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 


Western Mortgages. Get the Best, 
T. B SWEET, Pres., Geo, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 


) loan made is carefull be ape | by an expe- 
rien Examiner sent from the office of 


with all the papers conn: 
fully reviewed by an officer of the Company a4 
oan 


$13,000,000 ne negotiated (without ‘ata te Colleges, 
Savings Banks, Insurance Co. LR y oy - individ- 


uals. ton 46 Congress street,Geo. M. Stearns, 
ay r. M Sniladelphis - dy ie Wainut Strect, 


. Wood, Manager. 


SMITH & JACKSON, | 
REA MINN. BROKERS IN 


L ESTATE, 


k eA. and sling “pine | en 
ma ota ay & uying and selling pine a 

lands. e have also wing wad yh city lots, and 
acreage near the city of Duluth “particular attention 
puid to non-r and corresp e solicited. 


6% and 8* MORTGAGES — 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
W. S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St. Paul, Minn, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
pe rer 1857. 


REAL ESTATE bo Qiaussion 
PROPERTY RENTED 734% 


remittances made promptly. 


TAXES -~ 4 assessments looked after and 


LOANS Caretully nexotiat 
CHOICE INVEST 


braska and Dakota, 
residence properties e Des. ‘Mo 
and references, address, 
DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
Des ys a.} 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
- Edward Forsythe, 703 $ Walnut Street, Phila. 





foraterm of years 





— ABSOLUTE SAFETY, 
Kansas INVESTMENT Co. 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 Devonshire St., Boston. 


P. T. BARTLETT, Ass’t Sec. H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 
BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 
REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner Sth. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 

ms collected. We have a very large list of property 
St. Paul and its environs. eferences: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German- 


American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
pal and interest guaranteed, 

Over 1,000,000 loaned, Six years’ Expe- 
rience, Write for Forms, Information and 
References, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
q | 8. CHICK, Pi J: ANDERSON, Cash, 
H. CHICK, eX, Vice-Pres'. ree CHICK, Ase’t Cash. 





and receives the accounts of Bank: Ban ers, Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers and individuais on most favor- 
ableterms. 


J. B. TABOUR, | 


ESTATE 30 YEARS, 


325 dy ee AND LOANS, | 


References: The Security Bank of Minnesota; Prest- 
dent —. ~ County Sav vings Bank; ( Sy eo 





Ban 
net 7 and 8 ‘per cent. 


Aso SOLID 


Per aS first mort 








PER CENT 


gaces on protective! | 
apepey od, by Tocoma Na 
Bank. Sy of tEFERENCES EAST AND WEST. .> 
respondence Solict 
ddress ALLEN C., “MASON, Tacoma, ' Wash. Ter. 


5% GOLD INVESTMENT, 


bentures issed by the Iowa Loan 
Co., principal and semi-annual interest, Ki. in 
Gold Coin at the Chemical eng 1 ‘ew York, 
where the Bonds are well known. now amo the 
seews ¢ desirable coourenes offered f for investment, 
upon Real Estate in Ans 


vesto! 
rate of 


Walker, South Berw Payson & Co. 
Portland, sees Elliott &  aydes, Hanchesten N. HH, 

D. Sanford, Brid geport, C Conn.; 3S. Southworth, Geneva, 
N. Lamprecht Brothers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
For hee informatio n a apply to, either of the ‘above, 
address th: 


Home Moines, Iowa. Cor- 
ndence 8 solicited. 
pane M. OWENS, H. A. COFFIN, 
Prest, Treas. 








MINNESOTA MORTGAGE LOANS! 
6% TO 8% 


NET. 


The First National Bapk of Anok: 
AMPLE SECURITY, PRO 
each. Small loans net lender ‘To to 8 per cen 


Minneso' 


Pr PA MA GOOD RA 


fogns fos for fay 


wh At | 
per cent. a, 


Sted thoutchazge Many Yenc mkeeafloxpriengy Wai i fn Seana ign bey 








22 (730) 


og 


THE INDEFENDENT. 


[June 9, 1887. 








Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 


NOE TR e Rec ccs cece: scccccccces 81,000,000. 
Offers its 6 Per Cent, Debenture Bonds of $500, 
$1, oe and $5,000; regniag ton years, to Truse- 
ees, Guardians and Individual Investors, 

cured by First Mortgages on Keal Estate worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and — by the 
Mercantile Trust Company of or 
Trustee. Secured also by the entire paid sup capital 
“ $1,000,000. 

{It also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT, first mortgages on Kansas City business pro, D- 
erty and ix nproved farms in KANSAS and MISSOURI. 

Call at office or write for full particulars to 
ROLAND R,. CONKLIN, Secretary, 
Equitable Building, New York. 
pa peere., mee an & Brennan, Providence, 
Bi » orJdohn M, SEaterees 411 Walnat St., 
hiladelphia, Pa 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 
IN 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 


VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


Address J. H,. SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn, 


DULUTH. 


Write for information as to our plans of Investment 
for non-residents. it is beyond dispute that Duluth 
must become a large city. We cuarantee against loss, 
and will guarantee 8S PER CENT, profit on the in- 
vestment. Our guarantee is good. Best of references 
given. Mention this paper. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN, 


FARM LOANS 


SECUREDBY FIRST MORTGAGES 
4, Uy % Interest to Investors. 
a , re 

ANDY) 4 GOVERNMENT 

BONDS Interest payable Semi-Annually, 

at office or bank of mortgagee. 12 

ears’ experience, and Never Lost a Dollar 

or ony customer. Best of reference given as to ability, 
t 


fategrity, and financial standing. If you have money 
to loan, write us for circular and particulars. Address, 


Bankers & Loan Ag’ts 
Lehold, Fisher & C0,, *HtkNe Kane. 
eonaston we refer to nee. W. A. Welsher, D.D. 


mA ist Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chairman 
Sragutive ( ommittee Mission: Age peers, and Rev. J. 


. Goodlin, ex-Secretary, York, 





THEO. 


(for 12 years Postmaste r) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West Gth Street, Kansas City, Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“Tnformation to investors. 











Cc. A. PARKS, Pres. and Western Manager. 
W. W. MASON, Treas. and Eastern Manager, 
L. R. SMITH, Cashier. 


COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capita! ai,s 100,000. 


Eastern Qffce, 131 Devonshire Street, Foston, Mass. 
teru Office, ansas Ci 
Negoti: Bd 2a denis in first mortgages ne tarm and 
cit y Prope rty in Eastern Kansas and Western Missouri, 
Pp log G6, 6 1-2, 7 per cent, net to the Investor. 
rincipaland Inte rest payable at the Com- 
pany’s Boston Office, 





Send for our Descriptive Book for Investors, and 
references. Inquiries by mail promptly answered. 


ret witable 


E COMPANY. 
it subscrived...... s2, 0 

Paid in (C “@ cite acheeakeees egevenese ett} + +4 
Bearing 6 wee). running ten At aw based ex- 
clusively upon Western farm Mortgages, held in trust 
by the American Loan and Trust C onge any of New York 
for the benefit of the bondholders. heir safety, time 
to run, and rate of intere J aw =e m the most desir- 


able investment now offer 
GU ARANTEED Aiea. ‘MORTG AGES, 
ta FORE. 206 Braw’ 4 t PHIL. ‘ADA. 112 S. 4th St. 
ON, 23’ Court St. | KANSASC ITY, thé Del. Sts 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET 


QMPAEAD.. 0.00 ccccccccciccvccccccccccsscccces $250,000 


THE CITIZEN'S BANK, 


of Minneapolis, Minn. 
DEALS IN 


FIRST-CLASS WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


STOCKS, BONDS, 
Minneapolis Mortgages. 


Rates from 5 to 8 per Cent. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds,7 to 8 
er cent, Semi-Annual Inierest, Negotlated 
y the Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Com- 
pany, in sums of $300 and upward. Prompt pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest. Coupons, guaran- 
eed ani remitted to lender without charge. 
est Location inthe Union, Fifteen years’ ex- 
rience. Ample Capital. Wide connections. Kefer 
the Congregationalist. Send for form, circular and 
references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn, 


DIVIDEND. | 





Cc AIC, see “yD 4 iy 4 pt oe RAILWAY Co.,?} 
LST., New YORK, June 2d, 1887. i 
DIV IDEND OF ONE AND THRE - 
quarters per cent. on the preferred stock and 
ree per cent. on the common stock of this com ony 
will be paid at this office on Saturday, June 
Transfer books will be closed on Wedn 
and reopen on Monday, J gh me 1387. 
M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 


ay, June oy 





. Commercial. 


“TIME BUYING” OF WAGES. 


Mr. JUSTICE BROWN, of the Supreme 
Court of this state, holding his court at 
Newburg, has recently rendered a decis- 
ion in regard to a practice known as 
**time buying,” which is of no little im- 
portance to those who work for wages, 
and who live on their wages. 

The case before the court was this: A 
conductor of the Erie Railroad Company, 
who had assigned his wages for the month 
of April, 1886, to a money lender, and in 
the assignment was charged interest for 
the amount assigned atthe rate of five 
per cent. per month, brought a suit 
against the money lender to have the as- 
signment declared null and void. The 
court decided in his favor, and directed 
the wages due from the company to be 
paid to the conductor, and also ordered 
the costs of the suit to be paid by the 
money lender. This is clearly a righteous 
judgment; and unless the legal principle 
established thereby shall be overruled on 
appeal, it settles the question that such as- 
signments are not valid in law and will 
help to put an end to them 

We do not see any good reason why a 
workingman may not assign his wages in 
advance, as the means of raising money, 
if his necessities requires him to do so, 
provided that the transaction is a fair and 
honest one on both sides. But when a 
money lender takes advantage of the 
workingman’s necessities, and virtually 
swindles him by an outrageous rate of in- 
terest on the amount assigned, then we do 
see the most abundant reasons why courts 
should hold such assignments to be invalid 
in law. Such money lending is practical- 
ly the Shylock system, and ought not to 
be sanctioned by courts of justice. 

fs 


DRY GOODS. 


THE business routine of the past week 
in the market for dry goods was somewhat 
interfered with by the two important trade 
sales of flannel goods which took place. 
There was a very large assemblage of buy- 
ers present, representing jobbers and lead- 
ing retailers from all parts of the country, 
whose prompt bidding closed out the 
whole offering of between five and six 
thousand cases in about three and one-half 
hours. The prices secured averaged about 
three per cent. below market quotations. 
The general demand throughout the week 
was fair for both seasonable and fall goods, 
and, considering the influences existing, 
prices were steady. Some fair lots of 
printed and woven dress fabrics were dis- 
posed of by means of price concessions on 
the part of agents, without affecting val- 
ues of the most desirable fabrics. The job- 
bing trade has experienced the usual be- 
tween seasons quiet as regards the trans- 
actions of buyers on the spot, but the re- 
order demand by mail was much better 
than at the corresponding time last year. 
The financial condition of the market is 
good, and most of the commission houses 
report that their customers are meeting 
their obligations at maturity, and jobbers 
are making collections without any diffi- 
culty. 





COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 


The demand for cotton goods was slow, 
though there was a fair delivery move- 
ment on previous orders. Nevertheless, 
the market is particularly strong, owing 
to the exceptionally small stock there is 
on hand and the upward tendency of val- 
ues. Brown sheetings are in steady de- 
mand, meager supply and firm; and these 
remarks apply to drills. Bleached shirt- 
ing and cambrics are in fair request by job- 
bers and the manufacturing trade, and all 
grades are firmly held at current quota- 
tions. Wide sheetings, corset jeans and 
sateens are well sold up to production, and 
leading makes of cotton flannels are large- 
ly sold ahead. Denims,ticks fancy wov- 
en shirtings, cheviots, checks, plaids and 
stripes are severally in fair demand, and 
prices remain firm. There wasa very fair 
movement in dress and staple ginghams 
from agents’ hands, considerable deliver- 
ies having been made in execution of back 
orders, while the current demand was of 
fair proportions. Seersucker stripes, cham- 
brays and fancy ‘‘ crinkles ” are in steady 





request, but selections average light. 
Cream ‘“ crinkles” are in irregular de- 
mand and low grades favor the buyer. 
Tufted stripes, cords, jacquards, etc., are 
jobbing with considerable freedom, aud 
agents report a light re-order demand for 
certain styles. For seasonable makes of 
dress goods there was only a limited in- 
quiry by package buyers, but fall goods 
continued to meet with a good deal of at- 
tention, and further orders were placed in 
this connection for later delivery. The 
jobbing trade in this department is fair for 
the time of year, but by no means active. 
WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


In the woolen goods department (out- 
side of the activity caused by the auction 
sale) business was slow. To what extent 
these sales are going to affect the market 
is a matter of some moment, and attention 
is being attracted thereto. Buyers in this 
department still adhere to the cautious 
methods that have characterized their 
dealings in the past, and refrain from all 
speculation as to the wants of the future. 
New orders for cloakings, stockinette Jer- 
sey cloth, etc., have been moderate; inter- 
est in blankets, shawls, etc, is thusfar 
rather tame, and the situation in the car- 
pet trade is somewhat uncertain, pending 
developments the next week or ten days. 
Agents report a very fair business in sta- 
ple and fancy cotton hosiery, and gauze 
and balbriggan underwear are moving 
steadily, though in relatively small par- 
cels, on account of recent and back or- 
ders. Wool and merino hose and half- 
hose are in moderate request, and heavy 
shirts and drawers continue to meet witha 
fair share of attention from package buy- 
ers. Toboggan and polo caps, hoods, leg- 
gins and other fancy knit woolens are do- 
ing fairly well in the hands of agents, and 
moderately good sales of Jerseys are re- 
ported. Jobbers report a fair re-order de- 
mand for seasonable makes of hosiery and 
underwear, but personal selections con- 
tinue light. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

In the foreign goods department there 
is a slight feeling of lethargy, and require- 
ments in the line of dress fabrics from the 
summer trade necessitate only occasional 
small purchases by the large retailers, as 
yet, and inquiries for silks and satins are 
very few as well. In fall trade goods, lit- 
tle or no interest is shown aside from mak- 
ing preparations to take care of deliveries 
on earlier orders, which will soon be in or- 
der. Silk velvets in popular shades, main- 
ly the descriptions best adapted for milli- 
nery purposes, are in fairly good demand. 
The movement of ribbons is well up to the 
average for the season. Linens are sell- 
ing toa very moderate extent only, but 
there is enough doing to retain a steady 
tone. White goods, laces and embroideries 
remain very quiet. In hosiery and gloves 
there is about the usual volume of busi- 
ness for the season. Silk gauzes in cream 
and white are selling fairly, the goods be- 
ing in quite good demand for millinery 
trade in most large cities. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1, 1887, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... $1,687,110 $1,297,034 
Thrown on market... . 1,698,841 1,288,942 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 53,485,907 50.552.981 
Thrown on market.... 54,302,749 50,506,484 
- +> 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY EVENING, June 4th, 1887, 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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IMPORTER, 
56 AND 58 WEST 14TH ST., NEW YORK, 
26 RUE D’ ENGHIEN, PARIS, 


Will Sell this Week 


1,000 Elegant Trimmed 
HATS 


and 


BONNETS 


AT THE UNIFORM PRICE OF 


$10.00, 


REDUCED FROM $15, $18, $20 AND $25. 
BEST VALUE FOR THE MONEY OFFERED THIS 
SEASON. 


York Blue.... — 
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idley’ 
Ridley’s 
GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


Fashion Magazine 
SUMMER NUMBER NOW OUT. 


IT WILL BE FOUND EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR 
TO PREVIOUS ISSUES, WHICH CANNOT TRUTH- 
FULLY BE SAID OF SIMILAR PUBLICATIONS. 


This Periodical 


WILL BE FOUND A VALUABLE AID TO OUT-OF- 
TOWN RESIDENTS AS WELL AS SOJOURNERS 
IN THE COUNTRY DURING THE SUMMER. IT 
{S A COMPLETE 


PRICE LIST 


OF OUR ENTIRE STOCK, AND IS PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED WITH WOOD-CUTS FROM PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF COSTUMES FOR LADIES, MISSES 
AND CHILDREN, AND A GREAT NUMBER OF 
OTHER ARTICLES ON SALE. 

Only 15c,. acopy, or 50c, for a year’s Sub- 
scription, 


OUR STOCK 


IS THE LARGEST EXHIBITION BY ANY HOUSE 
IN THE CITY AND 


Our Prices 


WE GUARANTEE TO BE THE LOWEST, AND 
THE SAME PRICES ARE CHARGED FOR GOODS 
ORDERED BY MAIL AS ARE CHARGED AT OUR 
COUNTERS. AN ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGE 


THAT EVERYTHING 


ONE MAY NEED FOR WEAR FOR HUSBAND 
WIFE OR CHILD OR FOR HOUSE-FURNISHING, 
EVEN TO CARPETS AND FURNITURE, CAN BE 
HAD FROM OUR STOCK. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAN SAFELY BE INTRUSTED TO US, AS MOST 
CAREFUL ATTENTION IS PROMISED. 


WE DELIVER FREE 


ALL PAID PACKAGES TO THE AMOUNT OF 
$5.00 AND OVER (EXCEPTION BEING MADE TO 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, CARPETS, FURNI- 
TURE AND PROPRIETARY MEDICINES), TO 
ALL TRANSPORTATION POINTS WITHIN 


500 MILES 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


BD WARD RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311 1-2 TO 321 GRAND ST., 


56to 70 ALLEN, 59 to65 ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. 





CARPETS. 


Grand Special Sale. 


ALL THE 


Vannes on ape AT GREATLY 


UCED PRICES. 


BODY BRUSSLES. 


500 DIFFERENT STYLES AND PATTERNS, AT 

ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY TAPES- 

TRY. ALSO A FULL LINE OF CELEBRATED ENG- 

LISH MAKES, PATTERNS THAT WE SHALL NOT 

DUPLICATE, TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY AT LESS 
THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 


INGRAINS. 


1,000 CHOICE DESIGNS, BEST EXTRA SUPERS 
(THE NEW WEAVE), AT REMARKABLY AT- 
TRACTIVE PRICES. 


MATTINGS 


IN RARE AND NOVEL EFFECTS, NOT TO 
BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. 
WHITE FROM #5 PER ROLL OF # YARDS. 


RED CHECK AND FINE FANCY PATTERNS, 
FROM $8 PER ROLL. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Large lines of Foreign and Domestic Fabrics for 
Furniture Covering at about one-half the cost of pro- 
duction. 


Turcoman and Lace Curtains at greatly reduced 
prices. 


Window Shades a Specialty, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


SIXTH AVE, AND 13TH ST.,,N, Y. 


NEILL S 
6th Avenue & 20th St. 
CLEARING SALES 


to make room for our Grand, New Build- 
ing. Stock must be closed out by June 
10th. 


50 PER CENT. REDUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE. 


Our New Building will occupy the 
entire block between 20th and 21st 
Streets on 6th Avenue. 


NEWEST STYLES 
STRAW HATS 


FOR 


LADIES AND MISSES. 


Largest assortment of 


Children’s Hats | 
in this city. 
Choice Assortment of 


FINE FLOWERS 


* FEATHERS. 


Best designs in 


COSTUMES, WRAPS 
and JACKETS, 


with exclusive novelties from our 
own workrooms, 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
HOSIERY 


UNDERWEAR. 
WHITE GOODS 


AND 


LINENS. 
UPHOLSTERY 


AND 


CURTAINS. 
UMBRELLAS 


ND 


PARASOLS. 


Customers in the country should 
send 10 cents for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue, now ready; 
contains complete information as 
to our goods and prices. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 
321 to 329 6th Ave, cor. of 20th SLN.Y. 


enjoying good 
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roadway, NEW ¥ ORK. 


she becomes 
A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
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sa “P. Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 


A full line of Ladies’ Gents’ 
and Children’s, also Bicycle 
Stockings. Send for Price- 
x For sale only by 


in THESTERV ESS 


927 Broadway, vy. N. 


ONE CENT 


aday isa very small sum, but it will more 
than pay for a year’s subscription to 
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James McCreery & Co, 


EXHIBIT TO-DAY AND DURING THIS WEEK 
ANOTHER INVOICE OF 


Tuxedo Summer Suits. 


THESE KNITTED COSTUMES ARE FAR SU- 
PERIOR TO ANY FLANNEL TEXTURE AND ARE 
EXCEEDING IN DEMAND ANY SUIT THEY HAVE 
EVER SOLD; IN FACT, NO LADY’S SUMMER 
WARDROBE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT AT LEAST 
ONE OF THESE BEAUTIFUL COSTUMES; ALSO 
THE 


Little Tuxedo Suits, 


FOR CHILDREN, SIZES FROM 4 TO 4 YEARS. 
THE ABOVE GOODS ARE FOR SALE ONLY BY 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, N. Y. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


‘HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


A Summer Resort for Nervous Invalids 


at Burlington, Vt. 

Dr. A. J. Willard makes a specialty of the “ Rest 
Treatment” in Nervous Disease, and with very satis- 
factory results. Send for circular. 

WALTER'S PARK. SANITARIUM, — 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Penn 
On the mountain side, 1,000 feet AL tide water, no 
mosquitoes or malaria; baths. Swedish movement, 
electricity, 7 circular emeren, gardens vineyard, 
’ reula 
RERT w AX TER. M.D. 


-Saratogo Springs, 
UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


Open from June 18th to Oct. 1st. 





ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 





Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
eel tad PROPRIETORS, 
Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
PALACE HOTEL OF BOSTON, 


THE VENDOME, 


Oor, Commonwealth Ave. & Dartmouth St. 


One of the largest and most elegant hotel structures 
in this country, conveniently situated, delightfully 
surrounded, and in every wy desirable for transient 
visitors and tourists. The Vendome has its main front 
on Commonwealth Avenue, which is acknwledged to 
be the finest boulevard in America. 


C. H. GREENLEAF & CO., Proprietors. 


C. H. GREENLEAF, of Profile pati White Mount- 
es SAREE & DUNKLEE, of Hotel Brunswick, 
Boston. 


Weekly Market Review. 
WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
|For the week ending Saturday, June 4th, 1887. 
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MOLASSES. 

New Orleans, Gaeteo to sean iaite eaad a et @57 


Mackerel, Fancy, No-t 4? bbl. (200 mm. « $22 00 
he tony 8 jem envabesds _ 
Codfish, bonel 60 tb < A % | 
“  Shredd 1b Tins, 3 ee 1% 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, Dn meioas 10 
Herring, Medium. scaled. # box.......... 15 
PROVISI Nor 
PoRE 
ted cvins coveca® Sanawel $14 7 15 00 
, errr -_-— 14 25 
rr 16 00 17 00 
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Packet, per bbl..........0..00 1000 @w 58 
MEATS: 
Smoked Hams................ = 
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BUTTER. 
Gilt Fresh crm’y, tubs............. 20 
Prime peqeneey, Sa ee oe 19 
Choice Dairy, t tbe geysers = 2 
qaemn, « nary to good, tubs........ 
Bake 8 @ 16 


eee eee reererssesesseeeeseseses oe 


Fancy Cream, small........ ..........- 12 
Fine State Factory...............0..-++- il 
ED SEN 00 40d36s¢4<dudhoeevoaeteel _ 19 
ota large size, ¢ im case......... — @ 4 


Pineapple, small size, 4 in case......... 
Schweitzer, American, # 


LARD. 


None 
Rey rg fe et 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs.......... eksuaeesen ie 4 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 


MS WIN 0:5 660 dnsee pinnoanae been 

Perfection lier Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade..................++5 69 
Minn. Spring Vheat, best grade............. 40 
ew Process, Fancy Winter . {ae 5 30 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 5 
Pastry White 1 ina et caet U 8 490 
nter Wheat, molten DOORIBS vicx cxkccsewes 5 30 





XX Fancy Winter ae a . 5 00 
ood Value, XX Family Winter Wheat..... 4 95 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 3 80 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 475 
av Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-i 2% 
Corn F our from Southern White Corn..... 4 00 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT 
By ID n'nnens is goes Bias $—— @$— 9 
5 Satan es — %34@ — 
RS SR —% @— 
SO ee eon = _ 
namibia oe — 17°G — me 
@ <= == 
@ — 39 
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Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs. . $— 8 @— & 
Hay, I —7 @— % 
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Hay, Clover ge Te a ae —4 @— 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
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State and Penn., fresh laid.............. (74@18 
SE RR Re ES ee ee 17 @ 
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ao Se)” Se  @— — 
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Susurance. 
MONKEYING. 


THE Connecticut Legislature has actually 
passed, and the Governor has actually ap- 
proved, the following : 


SECTION 1. It shall be the duty of the in- 
surance Commissioner from time to time to 
report to the General Assembly any changes 
which, in his opinion, should be made in 
the laws relating to insurance. 

SECTION 2. The Insurance Commissioner 
may from time to time examine into the 
methods of business of any company, cor- 
poration, association, partnership, or com- 
bination of persons doing any kind or form 
of insurance business in this state, and may 
require them to answer such questions as 
he may think necessary for the purpose of 
such inquiry, and if in his opinion any such 
company, corporation, association, partner- 
ship or combination of persons are doing 
business in an illegal or improper manner, 
or are failing to adjust and pay their losses 
and obligations when they become due, ex- 
cepting claims to which, in the judgment 
of the Commissioner, there is a substantial 
defense, he may order them to discontinue 
such illegal or improper method of doing 
business, and may order them to adjust and 
pay their losses and obligations as they be- 
come due, and if any such company, corpora- 
tion, association, partnership, or combina- 
tion of persons shall fail within ten days 
to obey any such order of the Commis- 
sioner, he may apply to any court or 
judge having jurisdiction, for an _ in- 
junction, or for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver, or for both, and such court or 
judge shall have power according to the 
usual course of proceedings in equity to en- 
force such order of the Commissioner by 
injunction, or by appointing a receiver to 
take charge of the property and affairs of 
such company, corporation, association, 
partnership or combination of persons, or 
by both such injunction and the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, and said court or judge 
shall also have power to make all such 
further orders as may be necessary or proper 
to carry into effect such injunction and re- 
ceivership. 

SECTION 3, Such judge or court may, in his 
or its discretion, vary or modify any such 
order of the Insurance Commissioner, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case, or 
may refuse to enforce the same. 

The first section of this rubbishy statute 
—which we give in full, with all its ver- 
bosity, that no injustice be done it by con- 
densation—is unobjectionable; but it is 
also unnecessary, inasmuch as the duty 
laid down is already a proper part of the 
duties of the office and has always been 
performed. It is equivalent to enacting 
that the Commissioner shall make to the 
legislation such suggestions as he thinks 
proper, and this he will always do, as a 
matter of course. 

Section second seeks to make him the 
judge of what are proper and just claims 
and what are not, and of what are and are 
not legal ‘‘ and proper ” methods of doing 
business. When he has decided that this or 
that resisted claim is just, he may 
‘‘order” its payment; if he chooses 
to consider this or that business method 
improper, he may order it changed. Any 
dissatisfied policy-holder may appeal to 
him, and he is to be set up as a Board of 
Arbitration, consisting of one. To get the 
case into concrete shape, let us suppose 
that he orders the Connecticut Mutual to 
discontinue making, and to call in, West- 
ern mortgage loans, because, in his opin- 
ion, they are not safe; or to abandon its 
three per cent. reserve basis, because he 
thinks that needlessly conservative; or to 
cease foreclosing any mortgages, because 
that is improperly cruel; or to reduce all 
salaries one-half, because they are too 
large; or to cease exacting a medical ex- 
amination of applicants, because persons 
of impaired health plainly most need in- 
surance; or to absolutely cease doing new 
business, because, ‘‘in his opinion,” it is 
‘doing business in an illegal or improper 
manner’—what then? Of course, the 
judge to whom his application for injunc- 
tion or receivership was made, would 
simply use the discretion given in section 
third, and ‘‘ refuse to enforce the same.” 
But suppose—if it be possible—that the 
State of Connecticut should have, at the 
same time, a Commissioner capable of 
monkeying under the permission granted 
by this silly statute, and a judge capable 
of sustaining him, and that the two 





should meet—what then? Of course, the 
character of the law would 'be boldly il- 
luminated, and the procedure would be 
arrested and nullified by force of startled 
and aroused public opinion; for that any 
trouble for a substantial and right-work- 
ing insurance company would be per- 
mitted is not to be imagined. 

It is wholly improbable that any Com- 
missioner will seek to abuse such a discre- 
tion, but why grant it? If he should seek 
to abuse it, the last section, which is the 
saving clause, might be trusted to keep 
him in check; but the fact that an official 
will hardly be likely to seek to do a fool- 
ish thing and that,if he should seek to, 
another official can be trusted to prevent 
him, is a poor reason for expressly giving 
him permission to do it. Why not enact 
that the Commissioner, at his discretion, 
may order the instant beheading of any 
insurance officer, but that any judge may 
‘‘vary or modify any such order”? 

Nothing is requisite for regulation of in- 
surance companies beyond some general 
provisions which will provide for enforce- 
ment of valid claims against them, will 
see that they are solvent, and will wind 
them up if they get hopelessly over the line 
of solvency. Anything less than this 
leaves wanting a safeguard which only 
the power of the commonwealth can sup- 
ply; anything beyond this is sheer mis- 
chief. Business can, however,accommodate 
itself to almost any conditions, provided 
such conditions are intelligible and stable; 
hence, insurance, like business in general, 
manages to survive and get on with a 
great deal of statutory meddling and fool- 
ishness, and hence, too, the true character 
of such legislation is in part concealed, 
just as people in this country imagine that 
a big government surplus, produced by a 
grinding taxation, is a good thing on the 
whole, and that the taxation does no 
harm and is not felt, merely because they 
do not refer the pressure of the times to 
the right causes. We are not swamped 
outright by stupid laws, and so we go on 
enacting more of the same sort. This 
specimen, however, is meddling run mad. 

It illustrates the public misconception 
of insurance upon which we have often 
commented. The primary one of them 
all seems to be the notion that insurance 
is furnished by some indefinite outside 
third party or other, and that it is within 
the power of the legislature to make that 
third party stand any conditions which 
may be dictated, however onerous. If we 
can imagine that England or some other 
foreign country, by some law of necessity 
or other, were compelled to furnish good 
insurance to Americans, and that Ameri- 
can legislatures could prescribe the terms 
and prices and the wretched foreigners 
could not help furnishing the insurance 
on the terms laid down, however ruinous 
to themselves—if we can imagine such a 
state of things, it might then be perfectly 
natural, although not neighborly and 
kind, to take advantage of the situation. 
It would not then be silly for our citi- 
zens to go to legislatures and say: ‘‘ We’ve 
got those foreign fellows now—grind ’em, 
make ’em furnish insurance at half cost, 
put our taxes on them, stick valued-poli- 
cy into them without flinching. Who 
cares for them?’ But the fact is that we 
have not got, and never shall get, anyout- 


sider in such a position. An old proverb 
might be varied a little into ‘*‘ Who would 
be insured THEMSELVES must pay the cost.” 
If a thousand citizens out of a million ina 
state have combined to jointly insure their 
lives, a tax laid on the ‘‘ company” isa 
tax on the thousand for the benefit of the 
999,000. Anything and everything which 
enhances the cost of insurance to the 
policy-issuers—such as valued-policy laws, 
onerous taxes, ‘‘ liberality ” laws—inevita- 
bly falis on the policy-buyers, for this 
simple reason: the policy-issuers and the 
poliey-buyers, the insurers and the insured, 
are the same people. If this simple fact, 
which is plain as that a man cannot strike 
his foot without feeling the effect all over, 
were only realized, we should not see 
legislatures trying to please the people by 
making insurance pe cheap. 
2 i 


GOVERNOR AMES, of Massachusetts, on 
June ist nominated George S. Merrill as 
Insurance Commissioner, in place of John 
K. Tarbox, deceased. Mr. Merrill was 
confirmed by the council. He is a di- 
rector in the Massachusetts Benefit Asso- 
ciation—an assessment concern—and has 
no particular qualifications for the posi- 
tion of Insurance Commissioner. 





qNEW HAMPSHIRE. 


THE situation in New Hampshire con- 
tinues to attract attention. On the 25tha 
meeting of underwriters was held in Con- 
cord to consider it, at which was sub- 
mitted a statement showing that the fire 
losses within the state, exclusive of brush 
fires, aggregate about a million and a half 
during the past seventeen months; of this 
$300,000, or about nineteen per cent., oc- 
curred in the cities, and the remaining 

7,200,000, or eighty-one per cent. was in 
the town and villages,where people trust to 
Providence and have little or no engines 
and water supply. The meeting arranged 
for a thorough inspection of manufactur- 
ing and mercantile risks, and also decided 
to notify all towns having over 500 inhabit- 
ants to provide themselves fire depart- 
ments, on penalty of having rates doubled 
or trebled on them, or even canceled out- 
right. A commentary on this is the 
announcement, by the Sullivan County 
Mutual Company, that it will discontinue 
business on the 10th. This company was 
organized in the autumn of 1885, and in 
January last considered itself so prosper- 
ous that a dividend was declared in favor 
of holders of renewed policies; but recent 
heavy losses, falling too hard in one place, 
have changed the condition of things, and 
the company becomes the first of the new 
Mutuals of the state to go down. 

There is, of course, nothing in this but 
what was to be expected. Weak local 
companies can get on swimmingly, with- 
out accumulated resources and withont 
the breadth which alone can supply 
average, so long as losses do not come; 
but a heavy falling in of those, which 
must inevitably occur sooner or later, 
breaks down those whose eggs are too 
much concentrated in small baskets. It 
has been shown by every great fire that 
the large agency companies whose risks 
are everywhere can best, if not solely, 
survive heavy losses in one place, and 
that it is only a matter of time enough 
when the companies that lack broad 
average must go down or be seriously 
hurt. What has occurred elsewhere must 
occur in New Hampshire, and that a year 
or two of grace is allowed first does nof 
avert the result. 

The indications are, however, that the 
lesson is not yet quite learned. The rais- 
ing of rates by the home companies is 
called a conspiracy, and the legislature is 
called upon to _ it down. The Gov- 
ernor’s address flatters this feeling by al- 
luding to the withdrawal of the outside 
companies as an attempt at coercion and 
as being, in effect, a strike and a boycott. 
It is hardly to be — that the leg- 
islature will show that moral courage 
which dares to be right at the expense of 
being popular, and some quackery had 
coercion or otherwise will probably be 
attempted. A statute ordering the boy- 
cotting and striking companies to return 
within thirty days might perhaps suit the 
popular humor, or it might be enacted 
that henceforward there shall be no fires 
in New Hampshire. 


_ INSURANCE. 
THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
; s S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
T ~“ 
NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance Com mays 
135 BROADWAY, ow Yor 


ORGANIZED 1 
69th Semi-Annual Statement, Be. 1st, 1887. 















¢ ASH CAPITAL lechingbaveenahse 500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance. --- 1,08) 4 2119 
Reserve for all other liabilities. ::::: 18 18 50 
SURPUNECaduveasse bcaaseteded accan 489,340 17 
henese*aaeccehadedoassaniadl 39.9004 79 86 


As 
Polley-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 
ion under the Gu h : 
NEW YORK SAF FUND LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS.F, GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
WESTPOLLOCK, Sec. GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec 





THE MUTUA 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab_ 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 


$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,006. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City. became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1858. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 
Annual premium, $183.05. 


Amount, $5,000. 
Five-year Pe- 
riod ending 


Additions. 
$616 16 
- 1,259 59 
-. 1,311 89 
-- 1,869 32 
-- 1,517 04 
- 1,318 00 
109 00 
EE Ba vnccccccncascicscscosccsicncncsaed $7,859 00 
CII 6 5. acsdernis tenabigouaeuseamenien $5,000 00 


Total Claim Paid 12,839 00 






1885 (two yeurs)...... 
Post Mortem Dividend 












NE, oo 0s inh dcnscacerisadananth 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
ee eee $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two lj-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $5,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.54, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement: 

Policies Nos, 124,175 and 124,176. 








Period ending Additions. 
$603 64 

626 36 

526 34 

I vn enttnncdicesnscnastessensccss $1,756 34 
a gk ee 6,200 00 
Total amount received $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years. 


Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums, surance. 
$84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 
86,835,340 15,092,719 28,299,818 
88,212,700 12,687,881 38,394,554 
91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
97,746,363 12,845,592 87,234,458 
100,912,245 13,457,928 57,820,597 
103,585,301 13,850,258 24,687,989 
108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 





There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 

Paid to policy-hola- 
ers Tor death 
claims, endow- 
ments and pur- 


chased insurances 
and dividends 


$13,949,100 43 
14,400,082 13 
14,015,555 48 
13,160,694 46 
12,640,112 12 
12,848,855 24 
13,959,560 51 
13,928,062 19 
14,402,049 90 
13,129,108 74 


$136,427,906 25 


Amount re- 
ceived from 
policy-holders. 
$14,030,153 41 
13,092,719 83 
12,687,881 72 
12,275,589 16 
12,196,624 62 











$134,840.871 06 
The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that received, 
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THEUNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All welictes henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years 
oy Claims ped at once aS soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office 
Absolue security, combined with the largest liber- 
= assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


: - forms of Tontine Policies issued. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 


Ce Sie icone cccscvevcvcnsasil $400,000 00 
itis iter icitcisseisereeren 701,272 67 
Unearned premiums and other 

aie. siccddnves casacsesseey 193,165 03 
a rer eceese errr $1,294,437 70 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, §? New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental ‘ Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings: ¢( and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance..... $2,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

Reserve, ample forallclaims, 481,323 S82 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
I acecscece S60. ndcscrvne 1,374,856 93 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 

This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 








DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECE, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
SAMUEL D. BABC OCK, SAMUE EL A. SAWYER, 


E WILLIAM B RYCE 
WM. H. SWAN, HENRY F. SPAULDING 


ENRY C. d RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED. 
THEODORE F. VAIL, JOHN H. EARLE, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHAR Lis. ti BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, WM. H. LBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSOK, 
ALEX. E. ORR, S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE 


3. W. $ JACOB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATER 
WM. G. LAWRENCE TURNURF 
HIRAM BARNEY 

A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’t 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t.4 


_ CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 





J. M. ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 


J.B, PIERCE, Secretary. 





INCORPORATED 18651. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 

For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


New mt or 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


ene F. i Pres. Jos. M. sheer Sec 





Total Surplus......... ar eisaes ss 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These policies | participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of gurpins, and are sapdect to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1 

Cash surrender siiey. paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every —. 

Pamphlets ex) anatory of the ver Festuse may be 
had on application at Company’s 


__ POST-OFFICE SQUARE ‘BOSTON. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY Uth, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the Sist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... $5,809,250 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1886 


1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Premiums................. $5,235,299 99 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1886 to 31st December, 1886................ 33,817,699 80 


841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks $9,382,375 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
GI Gi cnoncicennipedccccizecieascises 501,647 $1 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,184 20 
i nttirenrccvectethectiseeteacoance 285,254 68 
MMROURE,. 0.002 ccccccccccccccccces ceccceveccce $12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


ADOLPH LEMOY. ‘yt 


w i ‘NOORE, WIL 
LIA 
+ * RAVEN CHA’S M ARSE 


H MAR LL, 
AMES LOW, FRED’K H. COSSITT. 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT 
JOSIAH 0. LOW JAMES G. DE FOREST 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RI 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ’ N. DENTON SMITH, 
ORACE Y, EORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BE 





w. 
THOMAS iS MAITLAND 
(0) AR JO OHNSON, 
AMES > HEWLETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 





THE CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF 
Has Issued over 40,000 Policies. 


5 kenthacs «circ neteene er teeen's 
Be Be OR HII, ono on cei pcsteiccceserciccccceesces 
Has safely Invested for Policy-holders 


Its Ratio of Assets to Liabilities i is 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has Received for Pre- 
Diets Seki nad beaeneaeauc uals $9,636,244 


6, 873, 947 
23312; 544 


ee ee 


121 per cent. 


It Issues the best Forms both of Life and Accident Policies ever 


Issued. 


The limits of travel and residence comprises practically the civilized portions of 


the Globe. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES FOR $10,000. 
GIVING 


$10,000 in event of Death. 

10,000 for Loss of two Feet. 
10,000 for Loss of two Hands. 
10,000 for Loss of Hand and Foot. 


$5,000 for Loss of a Hand or Foot. 
5,000 for Loss of both Eyes. 
2, 500 for Permanent Disability. 
1,250 for Loss of one Eye. 


. 50 a Week for Disabling Injury. 


Policies for a less amount, with proportionate benefits. 


JAMES S. 


PARSONS, a 


S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President. 


ROBERT E. BEECHER Secretary. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds 
over liabilities); in PREMIUM INCOME; in the amount 
of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; in annual NEW BUSINESS, 
the Society exceeds every other life assurance company, and 
may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 
zation of tts kind in the world. 








ASSETS, Fanuary rst, 1887, . . 
LIABILITIES, (4 per cent. basis,) . 
SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basis,),. . 


$75,510,472.76 
$59,154,597 00 
$16,355,875.70 
Surplus, 44 per cent. basis, $20,495,175-76. 


The Surplus, on every basis of valuation, ts larger 
than that of any other life assurance company in the world. 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, $411,779,098.00 
NEW ASSURANCE, 1886, $IIT,540,203.00 
ToraL INCOME, 1886, ... .. $19,873,733-19 
Premium Income, 1886,. . . . $16,272,154.02 











Improvement during the Year. 





Increase of Premium Income, . $2,810,47 5.40 
Increase of Surplus » (Four per cent, basis,) $2.49. 3,0 306.03 
Increase of Assets,. . - + . » ».$8,957,085.20 


H. B. HYDE, President.© 
Jj. W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF WEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 








SIXTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY, 1887. 


ee ee oii id los 46:06 0s 00 c0sdackédesesasan eraessneeaerceaal $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund............... ipa heckk sek cuedeeeewiakwensadeae kee 3,038,648 00 





Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 350,268 50 


1,413,795 05 


Net Surplus 


Feo ng.8 89 .00h:0' 0000 6h0cseds ce bensecenps ceckescnsenbecba ened $7,802,711 55 





I i iia a 0:5 oc sant kan dcsieccde Sincania etbinecswacsovenSeyatoomees $237,312 85 
705,000 00 
2,885,373 75 
1,625,255 00 
226,000 00 
449,000 00 
22,495 40 
273,283 33 


1,378,991 22 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate 


Weakted Benton Blocks (MMATSt WARGS) oo oc acne cccccccccccscccccccccovcccese 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value) 


State and City Bonds (market value) 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 


Interest due on Ist January, 1887 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents 
Real Estate 





Total.... $7,802,711 55 





T. B. GREENE, 
W. L. BIGELOW, 
E. G. SNOW, Jr., J 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
D. A. HEALD, Vice-President, 
J. H. WASHBURN, Vice-President and Sec’y. 


aca} WASHINGTON 


CAN INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


Ass’t Sec’s. 














FIRE — BREWER, Jr., President. 
INSUR- as In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
ANCE tage over those of all 
co., other companies, in Non« 
‘ Philadelphia, forfeitable dividends te 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. keep their policies in 
$500,000 ferce. - 
See Charter. 
1,248,984 44 atm . 
+» 560,814 22 n OFFICE: 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. $2,301,858 66 21 Courtlandt St, 
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Old and Soung. 


USELESSNESS. 
BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD. 
Ports have peopled the world with their 
dream 
Of the living and dead; 


Flooding our lives with a turbulent stream 
Of the words they have said. 


Singers have wearied the world with their 
song— 
Tuneless and sad— 
Skillfully mingling the Right and the 
Wrong, 
The Good and the Bad. 


Teachers have taught the world sorrow and 
doubt, 
Hatred and pain: 
No one has yet led the captive soul out 
From the cell and the chain. 


No one has followed the River of Life 
To its clear fountain-head; 

All have but joined in the riot and strife, 
And the waters are red. 


All have but trampled the mud on the bank 
Where so many have trod: 
Each one has striven, himself, to outrank 
The Beginning and God. 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
Sipcanuinnenianion 


AN IDLE MAN. 


BY 5S. B, ELLIOTT, 


“A mistake that made a life more true, 
And won a soul to higher good: 
What if the sword pierced through and 
through? 
Asoul was cleansed with the dropping blood.” 

Sue stood alone, although the deck of 
the steamer was crowded; stood near a 
pile of luggage just deposited from a 
steam launch. 

‘*She must be a princess at the very 
least,” thought Alan Melhis, who had 
caught sight of her only a moment before; 
‘with that very superior chin and those 
very scornful eyes, she can be nothing 
less. She has no attendant, and is not 
clothed in purple; nevertheless she has an 
air everybody does not have. And now 
she looks my way,” his thoughts ran 
on, ‘straight into my face — what a 
direct look! Now she has looked me over 
from head to foot, and now she looks at 
Vesuvius in the same way. I might com- 
pose an ‘ only’ poem on the spot— 

Only a man in the foreground— 

Only a mountain behind. 
Now she has found what she wants— 
a waiter! and her orders are low and de- 
cided, and the luggage disappears; alas, 
and the young woman,too! It is four days 
to Port Said, however, and I shall see her 
again, unless she is one of the unfortu- 
nates who are sick from start to finish; I 
hope not.” 

The disorder on the deck seemed to cul- 
minate at this moment. The coal was all 
in, and the venders of shells and coral, of 
hats, photographs and Sorrento wood- 
work, were making their last efforts to sell 
their wares. Prices were falling in a way 
that made people, who had spent their 
money early in the day, gnash their teeth 
and despise their purchases; while wiser 
people, who had waited for this crisis, 
came in and bought triumphantly. The 
coal barges swung off, but the small boats 
hovered about persistently, until the screw 
churned the water into great white eddies 
and they had to seek safety in flight. 
Slowly the ship moved down the wonder- 
ful bay, leaving Naples shining white and 
beautiful on the hillside. 

Melhis, leaning over the stern of the ves- 
sel, looked out idly; he knew every shade 
and turn of the scene; he had killed so 
many weary days on this coast, that now, 
in his own language, ‘the loathed it.” 
Beautiful, yes, more beautiful still when 
Capri was a part of the picture; but he 
was tired of it. The rushing of the water 
just below where he leaned, prevented his 
hearing a footstep that paused beside 
him; but presently he felt a presence, 
and, turning, found the girl he had 
watched in the early afternoon, standing 
near him. Evidently the scene was new 
and beautiful to her; for she stood in 
silent, motionless absorption. The sun 
had gone; the new moon gleamed like a 
silver thread in the glowing west; the 
stars twinkled slowly into sight, and 





Vesuvius had lightened her dull beacon. 
The girl’s hands were clasped in front of 
her, and her figure drooped a little, as if 
she were tired. She looked rather sad 
and gentle now, Melhis thought, as he 
watched her; and as the first bell clanged 
for dinner, and people began to go down, 
he wondered if she did not hear it, if she 
did not intend changing her dress. Possi- 
bly she had never been at sea before, and 
did not know that people made a differ- 
ence in their costume for this sacred meal. 
And yet she must have traveled to have 
reached Italy; for she was not Italian, nor 
yet French. Capri was behind them now, 
and the girl turned her face toward the 
shore. ‘‘Good-by, old Pzstum,” he heard 
her say, and, forgetting the question of 
her nationality, he wondered what this 
meant. The curving shore swept far 
away; Salerno even was invisible in the 
swiftly gathering dusk; how could gray 
old Pestum be seen? And what connec- 
tion had she with Pastum? The second 
bell for dinner clanged, the girl did not 
move, the deck was quite empty; did she 
not know? 

“TI beg pardon,” Melhis began, ‘‘the 
second bell for dinner has rung.” 

“Thank you,’ was answered quietly, 
*T heard it.” 

Melhis lifted his hat with the thought, 
‘nice, dignified girl,” and walked away. 
The place next to him at table was empty, 
and beyond sat an old gentleman who 
looked very stern and ill, and who 
evidently was watching for some one. 
‘*My daughter,” Melhis heard the old man 
say to the waiter; ‘‘she must be on deck.” 

‘*T am here, father,” was answered, and 
the girl Melhis had been watching, slipped 
into the place. ‘I am sorry I am late,” 
she went on, gently, ‘‘but the view was 
too beautiful to leave. How are you, 
father ?” 

‘**Not so well, I am afraid; a little 
over-tired.” 

‘* And you have wanted me.’ 

Melhis thought he detected a tremor in 
the young voice, and, looking at the old 
man with new interest, felt more anxious 
than he would have liked to tell the girl. 

The father looking up caught his eye. 
‘‘Tam agreat invalid,” he said, and the 
girl immediately turned on Melhis a look 
that required unraveling. The first ele- 
ment he saw in it was, that he was a most 
favored person to have this father speak 
to him; the second element was a proud 
watchfulness that he took his honors with 
befitting humility; and the third element 
was a shadowy hint of pleading that he 
would make himself agreeable—a look that 
instantly won Melhis’s consent to all it de- 
manded. ‘A great invalid,” the father re- 
peated, looking down sadly on his daugh- 
ter? 

‘**You are traveling for your health, 
then?’ Melhis asked. 

** Yes; but I hardly expect any benefit.” 

* Oh, but you will be better, father; you 
are better,” the girl said, softly. 

‘*T am sure Egypt will help you,” Melhis 
put in quietly; ‘‘I have seen many won- 
derful cures made there.” 

‘*You have been to Egypt? 
asked. 

** Yes, many times.” 

** Yet you go again?” 

**T am on my way to Australia.” 

**Oh, do you live there?” 

** No; lam anidle man,” smiling, ‘‘going 
in order to kill the few next months.” 

‘*Are you in earnest?” looking up at 
him with grave, astonished eyes. 

‘*Sadly in earnest,” Melhis answered. 
** You think I should be hanged for mur- 
der ?” 

**T am going, child,” the father inter- 
rupted; ‘‘ I am very tired.” 

The girl turned with anxious haste, 
‘*Shall I come, father; can I do any- 
thing?” 

‘*‘No, no, I need nothing”; then, bowing 
to Melhis, he disappeared into a ,cabin 
near at hand. 

‘*The girl watched him anxiously, and 
watched the door after he had shut it; 
then turned to her pudding in an absent- 
minded way. 

Melhis watched her, feeling sorry for 
her. Her face looked troubled and tired; 
her chin was no longer superior, he 
thought, nor her eye scornful. This sick 
father was a great responsibility. How did 
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it happen that che was here alone; for the 
father looked very ill. She seemed to 
have forgotten Melhis, and her curiosity 
about him that had been almost childish. 
He wondered if she remembered where 
she wasand what she was doing; at last 
he spoke: ‘‘ You are very anxious?” he 
said. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, quite as if an in- 
terest in her was the most natural thing 
in the world. ‘I think my father is very 
ill, and we are so far from home.” 

‘There is a good physician on board,” 
Melhis went on; “ he sits just opposite.” 

The girl looked up, straight into the 
face of the young doctor, who was look- 
ing at her. A quiet, critical look she gave 
him, not seeming to realize for a moment 
that he was returning it. ‘‘I hope my 
father will consult him,” she said. She 
had not once looked at Melhis since her 
father’s leaving; and now seemed to slip 
away into the same region where she had 
been when on deck. 

‘*Man or mountain,” thought Melhis, 
with a smile at himself, ‘‘ it does not mat- 
ter now which she sees; and that idiot 
opposite thinks she was looking at him, 
and she had not a thought beyond his pro- 
fession.” Later, Melhis saw her on deck, 
sitting alone on one of the stationary 
benches, looking straight out to sea. 
‘* Who is she?” he asked of the Captain, 
who stood near him. 

‘**Her name is Morden,” he answered. 
‘** Americans, traveling for the old man’s 
health.” 

‘‘Hard position for the girl,” Melhis 
went on. 

** Yes; the old man seems in a bad way. 
Rather rough to be left alone in Egypt.” 

‘* Wretched!” And Melhis turned toward 
the stern. 

‘*The girl is rather offish,” the Captain 
went on. ‘I don’t quite make her out.” 

‘*A very good fault for a girl in her 
position.” And this time Melhis walked 
away. 

Coming on deck the next morning for a 
turn before breakfast, Melhis’s first sight 
was Miss Morden seated in the Captain’s 
deck-chair; he knew it was the Captain’s, 
for on the white canvas back, just above 
her head, was the word ‘‘ Captain,” printed 
in large letters. Moreover, the Captain 
stood near her, pointing to where Attna 
shone white and glistening, above a line 
of gray clouds. 

** She is an American,” he heard a voice 
say close beside him, ‘‘and the Captain 
seems to like her.” 

‘* Yes,” another voice answered, ‘‘ we 
have been on the ship all the way from 
England, and that chair was not offered 
to us.” 

Melhis stroked his mustache, and asked 
himself the same question—Why had this 
girl made a sensation? She was very 
quiet, and yet, there was the Captain 
talking to her; and now the Doctor had 
lifted his hat, and spoken to her. What 
had he said to make her face light like 
that? Melhis drew near. 

‘**He sent for you?” she was saying. 
‘Tam so glad. And what do you think, 
Doctor ?” 

**T think that Egypt and perfect rest 
will cure him.” 

The girl’s face fell. ‘‘ Perfect rest has 
been prescribed so often,” she said, ‘‘ but 
it does not cure him; perhaps this voyage 
will give him more perfect rest than he has 
tried yet.” And while she spoke all the 
morning freshness went from her face, 
and it grew tired and anxious once more. 

‘* This voyage is the best thing for him,” 
the Doctor hastened to say; and the Cap- 
tain suggested that they should go all the 
way to Australia. 

‘*T wish we might,” the girl answered, 
gravely. Then the breakfast-bell rang, 
and all went below. 

Mr. Morden was at breakfast, looking 
more worn and stern in the merciless 
morning light; and the sternness increased 
when the Doctor suggested his going on to 
Australia. He put the suggestion aside at 
once; but again and again the girl brought 
it back to him. 

‘*The voyage will make you quite well,” 
she said, at last; ‘‘ and Egypt will be love- 
ly.” She had finished, and was leaning 
back, so that Melhis had a good view of 
her face. ‘‘ The long rest will be the very 
thing for you,” she urged. 





‘We are now too far away from home,” 
the father answered, ‘‘for me to die in 
any peace.” 

The girl grew white to her lips; so white 
that Melhis wondered what would happen 
next. Would she cry? Instead, she 
smiled, laying her hand on her father’s 
arm. ‘‘ That does not frighten me to-day,” 
she said, *‘ for you are looking much bet- 
ter.” But her color did not come back, 
even when on deck she had arranged his 
cushions and rugs, and once more had 
taken possession of the Captain’s big 
chair. 

‘‘She’s a plucky little thing,” Melhis 
thought; ‘‘ she is afraid to leave the ship, 
but she hides her misery bravely.” 

Exquisite weather it was; growing 
warmer as they neared the African Coast; 
beautiful, calm weather; but Mr. Morden 
did not make the wonderful strides in 
health the Doctor had predicted. Melhis 
spoke to the Doctor, who acknowledged 
that he thought him grown worse. ‘But 
I do not tell the daughter; she is too aw- 
fully nice,” he added, and wondered why 
Melhis turned away so abruptly. 

The usual things happened that happen 
at sea. There were passing ships to be 
watched: there were long pacings to and 
fro on deck; there were discoveries made 
about fellow-passengers, and retailed at 
afternoon tea, so soon as the person in 
question had left the cabin. Miss Morden, 
however, was as much alone now as on 
the first afternoon. She did not visibly 
ignore her fellow-passengers, but she 
seemed not to heed them; they possessed 
no interest for her. The Captain’s chair 
was placed ina shady spot each morning 
by one of the sailors; the Doctor’s chair, 
also, had been put at her disposal; the 
Captain sometimes joined her in her walks 
on deck, and for two afternoons she and 
her father had taken tea in the Captain’s 
room; an honor not accorded to any but 
Melhis, who was with them when the in- 
vitation was given. That these attentions 
were unusual, and the highest that the 
ship could yield her, did not seem to 
occur to Miss Morden; everything that 
came she received most graciously, but 
always as a matter of course; a state of 
things that amused Melhis very much. 

‘* My first diagnosis was not far wrong,” 
he said to himself; ‘‘she has other ele- 
ments of royalty besides her superior chin, 
and perhaps a little self-absorption.” 

Once or twice he had joined her on 
deck, and each time had been amused at 
the elderly and severe way in which she 
lectured him. To do her justice, Melhis 
always led up to it because he liked it; but 
she was always quite ready to follow his 
lead. She had remembered his speech, 
that he was going to Australia to “ kill 
time,” and brought it up again. 

‘*T cannot see how you live without au 
object in your life,” she said. 

‘Tt is a little slow,” Melhis answered. 

‘** Then, why do it?” 

** An object that I would make and set 
up before myself, would seem rather a 
thing of straw, would it not?” Melhis 
said; ‘‘a something I could unmake?” 

‘‘But have you no, family to whom you 
owe duty?” she went on with an earnest- 
ness that charmed Melhis. 

** None; not a soul in the world but a 
rich, worldly muiden aunt, who abhors 


‘No friends ?” 

** Any number.” 

‘* And none of them in need of you ?” 

‘IT do not think any creature has ever 
needed me,” Melhis answered, with a lit- 
tle different tone to his voice. ‘* My 
father died before I was born, and my, 
mother at my birth. I might have died 
even when teething, and nobody any the 
worse.” 

‘** You are making fun,” his companion 
went on, ‘‘which makes me only the more 
sorry for you; you should have made 
yourself useful somewhere.” 

**It never occurred to me.” 

‘It isa pity you do not have to work 
for your living,” still more severely. Mel- 
his stooped to pick up her glove which 
had fallen from her lap, and had time to 
hide an irresistible smile that came to his 
lips. 

‘* Work is so wholesome,” she added. 

“‘Thoroughly wholesome,” Melhis as- 
sented, straightening the fingers of the 
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little glove as it lay across his knee; ‘‘ but 
I do not know that I yearn for it.” 

‘** You prefer being useless.” 

**T do not know that having to support 
myself would benefit any one; it might, 
on the contrary, take a living from some 
man who is now quite comfortable.” 

‘*It would be the making of you,” Miss 
Morden answered, then leaned back silent, 
while her chin took on the superior look, 
and her eyes grew scornful. Melhis 
watched her furtively, until at last she 
said, carelessly, as if for the sole purpose 
of making talk: ‘‘ And have you friends 
in Australia ?” 

** Yes; and one fellow has just lost his 
wife.” 

‘*Surely, you can be useful to him,” 
her face lighting up with a relieved look 
as she turned to him. 

It was Melhis now who leaned back and 
looked indifferent. ‘‘ What can one do 
for a fellow in a fix like that?’ he asked. 
**T must confess, I have thought rather 
of postponing my visit.” 

‘*How can you, now when he really 
needs you; and to call that deepest sorrow 
‘a fix’!” She was leaning foward out of 
her chair, and looking at him indignantly. 
‘*T wonder if you are quite heartless?” 

‘*T have wondered often myself,” Melhis 
answered, quietly. ‘‘I think it might be 
rather comfortable.” 

They had known each other three days 
only, but three days at sea are equal to 
three months under any other circum- 
stances. And Melhis had made up his 
mind, almost, to stop in Egypt; he knew 
poor Langham wanted him; but who that 
was not a cold-blooded heathen, could let 
this poor girl land in a strange country 
alone with a dying father. He could 
make an arrangement with the agent at 
Suez, by which he would be able to go on 
in the next vessel, or the vessel after if the 
father got better; if not, some one should 
be there to look after the girl. How nice- 
ly she lectured him, and how disgusted 
she would be if he did not go to Australia. 
He laughed quietly; he had more than 
half a mind to stop. The morning after 
this they sighted land; and at noon cast 
anchor in Port Said. All communication 
with the shore was prohibited, as there 
was small-pox there; so the whole long 
afternoon there was nothing for it but to 
watch the strange-looking people who 
swarmed about them in boats, and the 
black creatures putting in the coal. The 
sun set; the moon came out white and 
brilliant; still the black men were busy, 
singing a barbaric chant as they worked, 
and looking weird and strange in the red 
light that fell on them from hanging iron 
cages where fire burned. Dinner was 
over and Miss Morden sat on a pile of 
coiled rope, watching the coal men. The 
cross lights from the moon and from the 
red fires fell on her rather uncertainly; 
but Melhis knew her outline quite well by 
this time, and took his seat beside her. She 
did not seem to know of his presence for 
some moments, then she said, suddenly: 

‘*Every one who leaves the vessel to- 
morrow, gets off at Ismailia. 

“Te.” 

** And we will not reach Suez until 
night?” 

“No.” 

“Only father and I will get off at Suez;” 
and Melhis thought he heard alittle break 
in her voice. Sitting alone in the dark- 
ness her heart had grown very heavy; 
the vessel had been a haven of rest to her. 
Now they were to face a strange land; 
were further away than ever from any 
friends, and her father decidedly weaker. 
She dreaded the morrow; she dreaded say- 
ing good-by to these people who had been 
kind to her; she dreaded what might lie 
before her, and did not dare to say what 
she dreaded. 

‘There is a good hotel at Suez,” Melhis 
went on; ‘‘you will be quite comfortable.” 

“‘T am so glad to hear it,” turning to- 
ward him a little. ‘‘I am so anxious about 
my father.” 

Melhis saw something on her cheek. His 
little Republican princess was breaking 
down like any other girl; if she cried what 
should he do. 

“Do they speak English there?” were 
the next practical words. 

‘Yes; it is an English hotel of which I 
speak.” 





Then she turned her face away, and 
leaned her head against the railing. 

Things looked a little brighter, and 
there were some good points about this 
Mr. Melhis. Had he been mistaken about 
that tear, Melhis wondered. All the next 
day they crawled through the canal; all 
day looked out over the wide wonder of 
the golden desert; so silent, so uncon- 
querable in its desolation, so certain, so 
cruel in its power; destroying with its 
deadly heat and dryness; burying forever 
with its yellow, slow-drifting sand. It 
had a fascination for the girl who sat and 
watched it; she could watch forever the 
strange lights and shadows—shadows that 
were only changing lights. But under- 
neath she was afraid something fatal 
would come to her in this desert; some- 
thing fatal. She had come to Egypt with 
a heavy heart; and now the reality seemed 
almost to overwhelm her. The afternoon 
came with the last tea in the Captain’s 
room, where she missed Melhis; then the 
last dinner. The luggage was all on deck, 
the steam launch alongside, the farewells 
said, and she watched with nervous terror 
while her father descended the swaying 
steps. She followed quickly, all feeling 
drowned in the dread of what was before 
her, and, as the steam launch sped away 
over the dark sea, she gave only one glance 
back at the ship twinkling with lights; 
she did not dare look again. Nor did she 
dare to look down into the little cabin 
where her father sat so bent and white; 
she looked up resolutely to the stars; 
looked out to where the moonlight glit- 
tered on the water; to where the desert 
faded into a wonderful silvery mystery; 
listened to the gutteral talk of the Arab 
sailors, and suddenly remembered that 
she had not said good-by to Melhis. She 
was sorry. A long way it seemed over 
the dark water; then the flat-topped 
houses of the little town rose up out of 
the sea, and they stopped at the quay. 
There was a great mob of Arabs there, 
bobbing about, and all talking at once; 
and her father coming on deck in a fever 
of nervous energy, stood over the lug- 
gage with his stick raised menacingly. 
The Arabs crowded about him, jabbering 
and gesticulating, and the girl's heart 
grew cold; this excitement would kill 
him. 

“You go to the hotel, father,” she 
pleaded; ‘I will go to the Custom-house.” 

‘‘Impossible,” he said; ‘‘quite impossi- 
ble.” He wavered a little as he spoke, 
and leaned on his stick; and the Arabs 
made a rush at the luggage. 

‘*Mr. Morden”—the girl started; it was a 
pleasant, quiet English voice, and she 
seemed to know it—‘‘if you will come to 
the hotel, just here, I will look after the 
luggage,” and a strong hand helped her 
father to the shore, then was held out for 
her; and she looked up into Alan Melhis’s 
face. 

‘*How did you come here?” she asked. 

‘Inthe mail boat,” he answered; then 
giving some orders about the luggage led 
her father away to the hotel. Their rooms 
were all ready, thanks to Melhis, and 
there was no more trouble about the lug- 
gage. Melhis took the keys and went 
away to the Custom-house, and presently 
everything came quite right. How peace- 
ful it had all been, thanks to this man; 
this man who had been too weak to go 
to his friend who was suffering. It 
showed great weakness in him, Miss Mor- 
den thought—great weakness; but what a 
godsend he was to her! 

Mr. Morden’s prostration was alarming 
even to Melhis, who having once studied 
medicine, knew well how critical the case 
was. 

** As soon as he begins to feel the desert 
air,” he said, reassuringly, when he came 
back from the Custom-house, ‘‘ he will be 
all right.” 

** You do not know,” the girl said, cold- 
ly. 

‘*T have not watched the case as long as 
you have,” Melhis admitted, ‘‘ but I think 
some brandy will be the thing now; and 
if we had some Leef-tea.” 

‘‘T have,” the girl answered, producing 
from her bag a little jar—‘‘I have it al- 
ways.” 

‘* By the way,” Melhis went on, “the 
hotel is so crowded, I shall have to stay in 
here on this couch to-night.” 





‘Will you? I am so glad!” the words 
seeming to spring from her lips. ‘‘At night 
when I have to leave him, I am so 
wretched about him.” 

** You look so tired,” and Melhis lowered 
his voice as a deep sigh came from the 
bed at the far end of the room, “‘ you had 
betfer go to bed and leave your father to 
me.” She looked up at him doubtfully. 
“You may trust me,” he said. ‘I have 
studied medicine; and you, if you want a 
servant, clap your hands; they are all 
men and East Indians; but they wear 
gowns and speak English.” 

‘* No maids?” 

‘*There is not a woman in the house 
besides yourself.” 

‘*How extraordinary.” She went 
toward the bed. ‘He is asleep,” she 
whispered, coming back, ‘‘I will not dis- 
turb him for good-night.” Then putting her 
hand in Melhis’s hand, ‘‘ You are so kind,” 
she said. 

‘*On the contrary, I must thank your 
father that I have a place to sleep to- 
night.” While he spoke he led her to the 
door. ‘‘Good-night,” he said, then the 
door was shut quickly. ‘‘I thought she 
would never go,” was his reflection as he 
leaned over his patient, ‘‘and will I get 
him out of this ever?’ All night he 
watched; with every half-hour something 
to give the old man, until toward morn- 
ing, when Mr. Morden recovered sufficient- 
ly to fall into a natural sleep. ‘* What 
would she have done,” was Melhis’s 
thought as he threw himself on the couch, 
‘“‘and Langham will understand.” 

‘*He needs only strength,” Melhis said, 
cheerfully, the next morning, ‘‘ and as he 
has no appetite for solids, we shall have 
to give him liquids very often; and Ihave 
persuaded him to stay in bed to-day.” So 
he cheered the girl and quietly doctored 
the father, so that by evening Mr. Morden 
revived sufficiently to ask for a newspaper. 
** You will be able to go on in two days,” 
Melhis said, ‘‘ and Cairo will be the very 
place for your father.” 

** And you will go on to Australia?” 


*ITdoubtit. It would be so dull.” 
“But you would be helping your 
friend.” 


** And boring myself to death—casting 
myself willfully into an early grave.” 

‘* We are happier when we forget our- 
selves,” and Miss Morden turned away 
sorrowfully. 

‘* What a dear little preacher,” thought 
Melhis, pulling down his mustache to hide 
asmile, and frowning heavily; ‘‘ and how 
far she sees into a millstone.” 

** All you say is true enough,” he said 
aloud; ‘‘ but I am very fond of Cairo.” 

So they journeyed to Cairo together, 
and took up their abode in the quiet, 
charming Hotel du Nil. It was a revela- 
tion to the girl; the beauty, the freshness, 
the stillness of that lovely tropical gar- 
den, where the palms and bamboos and 
accacias waved, and roses bloomed, and 
high up in the shadowy silence of the 
tree-tops the doves cooed. There was none 
of the rush, or noise, or hurry of a hotel; 
but a peaceful, restful quiet, that made 
one wonder where the rest of the world 
had gone. And Melhis, taking Miss Mor- 
den to dinner across the garden, where 
the moonlight made a soft radiance, said: 
‘*How can people be foolish enough to 
winter in England ?” 

‘** Because, perhaps, they think of what 
is right as well as what is pleasantest,” 
she answered. 

‘* But itis so human to like the pleas- 
antest best, gnd so inhuman to be doing 
one’s duty always.” 

** And so easy not to be inhuman,” she 
added, severely. 

** Are you hungry ?” Melhis asked. 

The days glided by peacefully, Melhis 
showing Miss Morden all the wonderful 
sights of Cairo; watching, meanwhile, 
with mixed sensations, the steady im- 
provement of the father. Very soon the 
Mordens would cease to need him; and 
poor Langham was so lonely—poor Lang- 
ham! And now the question with Melhis 
was whether he should tell this girl what 
he thought of her before he went away; or 
if he should go and come back? He had 
won the father’s consent, but could make 
nothing of the girl, or of how she would 
receive his advances. Day after day he 
watched her, discussing the question with 





himself; longing more and more each 


hour to have the right to look after this 
self-confident young woman, who yet 
needed so much care, They had become 
very good friends; and though she would 
quarrel soundly one moment, in the next 
she was appealing to him as achild might, 
with a perfect security that he would be 
her friend through everything. One 
morning after breakfast, they sat together 
in the garden; the sunlight flickered 
about them in a thousand golden shafts; 
the doves were cooing softly; the thin- 
legged little wagtails hopped about 
the paths; the roses waved in the fresh 
desert wind, and the light-footed Arab 
servants came and went silently about 
their work, their brightly colored gowns 
and turbans making the picture complete. 
Melhis leaned back in his low-hung rock- 
ing-chair, while Miss Morden with the aid 
of her guide-book was trying to » ork out 
a cartouche inscribed on a rusty-looking 
gray scarab. 

‘‘T have made this one out quite easily,” 
she said, holding the scarab toward Mel- 
his; ‘‘ it is Thotmes the third.” 

Melhis took the scarab. ‘* Where did 
you get this one?” he asked. 

‘“‘T bought it of Hassan for ten little 
piastres. See how clear it is; and I can 
tell a genuine one quite well now. Why 
do you smile?” 

‘It is a spurious one.” 

The color flashed into the girl’s face. 
‘* You are teasing me.” 

“Re.” 

She paused a moment. ‘I am sorry,” 
she said, ‘‘ but at least I have read it cor- 
rectly, have I not?” 

‘* No; it is meant for Amenhotep.” 

She looked at him menacingly for a 
moment, then, casting the spurious scarab 
into the clustering ivy that bordered the 
flower-beds, she closed her book. 

‘“‘That was very wrong,” said Melhis. 
‘‘ Hassan or Achmet will find that scarab 
and sell it again.” 

‘* But not to me,” she answered. 

‘* That speech does not sound like you ;” 
and Melhis shook his head. 

A bright smile flashed across her face. 
“T learn this manner of thought from 
you,” she retorted. 

‘It is fortunate, then, that you will not 
have the benefit of my teaching much 
longer,” Melhis went on slowly. ‘‘ Iam 
going to Australia.” He fancied the girl’s 
color paled a little; he was quite sure of a 
moment’s pause before she asked : 

‘* When ?” 

** Next week.” 

She sat looking out toward the crooked 
entrance to the garden, and fluttering idly 
the leaves of her book. Melhis watched 
her, while every pulse in his body seemed 
to double its action. What would she say 
next? There was a little disturbance near 
the entrance, and some servants appeared 
with hand luggage; then a tall young fel- 
low ina white helmet hat and knicker- 
bockers. Melhis, watching his companion, 
saw nothing of this, he saw only that her 
face grew quite white, then crimson, and 
she rose quickly. 

‘Mr. Nevil!” holding out her hand. 

Melhis got up slowly. Walter Nevil, he 
knew him quite well; and he looked up in- 
voluntarily to see if the sun had gone under 
a cloud. What very good friends they 
seemed to be! Then Nevil turned to him: 
‘Well met,” and he held out both his hands, 
**Until Ireached Suez, I fancied you in 
Australia.” 

‘* No, I go next week”; and Miss Morden 
felt sorry that he had not confessed the 
truth about it. Then Nevil went off to 
his room, and Melhis sat down wearily. 

** You seem to know Nevil quite well,” 
he said, when Miss Morden returned from 
telling her father the news. 

‘* Yes,” brightly, ‘‘ we were together in 
Rome for six weeks; then he went with us 
to Castellamare ; we had such fun going to 
Vesuvius and Capri and Peestum.” 

Peestum—and Melhis had a vision of a 
girl sitting alone on a ship’s deck in the 
falling dusk, and whispering a good-by to 
Peestum; he understood it now. ‘I won- 
der what brings him to Egypt so late in 
the season ?” 

The color deepened in Miss Morden’s 
cheeks. ‘‘ He did not speak of it when he 
left us at Castellamare,” she angwered, 
quietly; ‘‘ it must have been a later plan,” 
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It was a still gray day—they come even 
in Egypt—when Melhis went away. He 
had stayed until the last day that would 
permit him to reach Suez in time for 
the steamer. He would not leave a day 
sooner because of any pain that had come 
into this last week; he would not run 
away. ‘‘Good-by,” Miss Morden,” he 
said, ‘‘ you will think better of me now 
that Igo todo my duty and be useful?” 

“Do your duty!” and Nevil’s round 
blue eyes grew rounder. ‘‘ You who 
never ”"— 

‘* That will do, my dear fellow,” Melhis 
interrupted quickly; ‘‘ Miss Morden under- 
stands.” Then he went away; lifting his 
hat and smiling quietly as he passed from 
view. The day was not so happy as other 
days had been. Nevil was odd all morn- 
ing, and when he came back from seeing 
Melhis off, he seemed still more unhappy. 
** Poor old Melhis,” he said, as he sat with 
Miss Morden in the garden after lunch; 
** the noblest man I know.” 

‘*He has been very pleasant to me,” 
Miss Morden assented, coolly. 

‘* Pleasant?” Nevil said, rather sharply; 
then whistled softly. ‘I will tell you.” 

‘* What?” and her voice fell a little. 

** About Melhis. I must tell you; you 
ought to know. To begin with, he is the 
best man I know. He spends almost all 
his time and money on other people; and 
his one effort in life is to hide his good- 
ness. This winter he was not very well, 
and had made up his party for a cruisein 
the Mediterranean. At the last moment, 
he heard of Langham’s trouble; he turned 
his yacht over to a friend, and immedi- 
ately sailed for Australia. The sequel I 
heard at Suez; he told his reasons to the 
agent, because he wanted to give up his 
passage. He met a young woman and 
her sick father; he was afraid the father 
would die; he stopped at Suez, and came 
with them to Cairo, and remained until 
the father was out of danger.” Nevil 
paused, 

**Go on,” said Miss Morden; ‘‘ go on. if 
there is more.” 

‘*The rest is hard to tell. Last night, 
in your father’s presence, he made me the 
offer of a position as the agent of estates 
of his in the South of England; a house 
and salary quite sufficient for us;” and 
Nevil laid his hand on Miss Morden’s. 
**And he loved you;” the hand he held 
grew cold as ice—‘‘he had asked your 
father’s permission to address you.” Her 
heart grew heavy, and as cold as her 
hand, and a great wave of desolation 
seemed to sweep over her. She had 
known all the while that something fatal 
would come to her here in Egypt! ‘‘ Mel- 
his has not a vice; not even a weakness,” 
Nevil went on; ‘‘ while 1”— 

**Don’t tell me your vices and weak- 
nesses now,” and Miss Morden’s voice 
sounded sharp; but there was a break at 
the end, as she added, ‘‘and perhaps I 
shall not find them out.” 

**T hope not,” Nevil answered, humbly; 
‘*for I promised Melhis that you pom f 
not.” 


CaAtRo, EGYPT. 
—_——— a 
“ONE—TO MAKE READY.” 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Pout away the sleds and skates, 
All the winter “ togs’’; 

Muffs and boas, seal-skin sacques, 
Overcoats and clogs; 

Heavy flannels, mufflers, gloves, 
Leggings there, to boot— 

Where’s my pretty bathing-dress? 
Where’s my yachting-suit? 


Bring the summer rigging out; 
On the verdant lawn 

Let the tennis-court be spread, 
Let the net be drawn; 

Get the boats in readiness, 
Haul them to the shore, 

For we soon will take a hand 
At the slender oar. 


Books begin to lose their charm, 
Indoor sports grow stale 

When the gardens round about 
Summer sweets exhale; 

Nymphs and naiads from the woods 
And the streams invite, 

And for study, and for school 
We've no appetite. 


Put away the sleds and skates, 
All the winter “‘ togs’’; 

Say good-by to books and slates, 
And to pedagogues; 

For vacation’s close at hand, 
And from school released, 

We can frolic out of doors, 
And with Nature feast. 

New Yor«k Crry 








* JIM POULDER’S MISTAKE. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





A PLEASANT, balmy day in May. The 
windows of the railway car were open. 
There was a fine breeze stirring; and 
though a cloud of dust was blown if, it 
was also blown out, with the exception of 
a tired portion which stopped to rest on 
the clothes of the passengers, or burrowed 
for its own safety in their ears or nostrils. 
There were only two vacant seats in the 
car, and at Pankehap station two persons 
came in to fill them. One of these was an 
old man—on a second look, he was probably 
not over fifty—with iron-gray hair, partly 
covered by a slouched felt hat, and clad in 
a new suit of gray stuff that seemed to 
have been made for some one else. With 
him was a young and very pretty girl, 
whose dress was of ordinary stuff, but 
well-fitting, and who was well-gloved and 
well-shod. The observer would set down 
the two for a well-to-do farmer and his 
daughter, who were traveling for business 
or pleasure. The man looked around. 
The two vacant seats were on opposite 
sides of the car. In one of them sat a 
young, well-dressed, and apparently self- 
satisfied gentleman, and the space by his 
side was occupied by a hand-bag of croco- 
dile leather and a spring overcoat. In 
the other was another young man, not 
quite so extravagantly dressed, though 
neatly clad, and not as handsome as the 
first, though he had an open and intelligent 
countenance. The farmer looked around, 
and, motioning his daughter to the vacant 
seat, said: ‘‘There’s a place for you 
Lucy.” Then, turning to the young man 
with the satchel, he asked: ‘‘Seat en- 
gaged ?” 

The young man looked up, curled his 
lip superciliously, and said: ‘‘ Man to fill 
it ll be here presently, I dare say.” 

‘* Ah!” said the farmer, coolly remov- 
ing the gripsack and overcoat, and plac- 
ing them on the young man’s lap; ‘‘ then 
Pll occupy it until he comes.” And he 
seated himself accordingly, while the 
young man glared at him. 

The one on the other side looked amused; 
and then, rising, said: ‘‘ You had better 
exchange seats with me, sir, and then the 
young lady and yourself will be together.” 

‘*Thank you,” was the farmer’s reply; 
and the exchange was quietly effected. 

The two young men were evidently ac- 
quainted; for the courteous one said to 
the other, in a low voice: *‘ Jim Poulder, 
you made a mistake there.” 

‘“*T never make mistakes, Frank Boll- 
ing,” replied the other. ‘I dare say 
you'll make your fortune some of these 
days by being polite to the granger popu- 
lation; but my fortune is already made.” 

The first speaker said nothing more, 
but, drawing a newspaper from his pocket, 
opened and ran his eye over its columns. 

Poulder yawned a little, and at last said: 
‘“*This is too dull for yours faithfully, 
James Poulder. I'll go into the smoking- 
car, and take a whiff. Have a snifter?” 
he inquired, producing a pocket-flask. 

‘*No, thank you,” replied Bolling. 
‘* That stuff is rather too fiery for me.” 

‘* Here goes alone, then. That’s as fine 
brandy as ever crossed the ocean. Day- 
day! Keep an eye to my traps, will you? 
and don’t give up my seat to every coun- 
try yokel who asks it.” 

The elegant young gentleman shook 
] imself, and made his way forward to the 
car especially provided for fumigation. 

When he had gone, the old man leaned 
over the arm of his seat, and addressed 
Bolling. 

** Excuse me, sir, but didn’t your friend 
who has left say that hisname was James 
Poulder?” 

“That is his name, sir,” replied the 
young man; ‘but he is not exactly a 
friend of mine though we live in the 
same place, and I know him very well.” 

** May I inquire where he is from?” 

‘* Yes sir; Careysburg.” 

**Son of Peter B. Poulder, the great 
pork packer there, isn’t he?” 

“Ten, a.” 

‘His father should deal with him. It 
would be quite in his line.” 

**Oh, papa!” said a sweet, reproachful 
voice, as those near who heard the collo- 
quy tittered. 





“Tt is a fact, Lucy,” rejoined the 
farmer. 

The old man, who was evidently intelli- 
gent, entered into a general conversation 
with the younger,and soon showed that he 
was quite well-informed. Bolling was glad 
of a conference so entertaining, especially 
when, as his eyes were bent in that direc- 
tion, he saw the young lady was an inter- 
ested, and he hoped, a pleased listener. 
There was something very sweet in the 
expression of her countenance—an un- 
mistakable impress of modesty and inno- 
cence on her features. They chatted away, 
and the elder,so dexterously that the 
younger never perceived it, drew out of 
the other his position, prospects and in- 
tentions. Bolling was frank by nature, 
and the questions of his interlocutor, who 
was as ingenious as the other was ingenu- 
ous, were craftily put. The sharp granger 
soon learned that Frank Bolling had been 
engaged for some time in the study of the 
law; but that his father having met with 
reverses, and having two younger 
daughters to educate, the young man de- 
termined to make his burden less, and had 
set out to support himself, abandoning his 
law studies, and taking a situation as sales- 
man at a country store in Griffton, a 
thriving town about five miles from the 
main line. 

‘*I get but a beggarly pay, of course,” 
said Frank, gayly. “I am onlya raw 
hand; but I have a promise that, when I 
am better qualified, my wages will be in- 
creased.” 

‘You are rather a singular person,” 
said the farmer, bluffly. ‘‘ Most young 
men would have talked of their salary.” 

‘*T rather prefer the old style of Eng- 
lish,” said Bolling. ‘‘Iam to be a hire- 
ling; and the compensation of a hireling 
is called wages. But wages or salary—the 
terms are indifferent to me.” 

** My place is within a mile of Griffton,” 
said the old man. ‘‘I havea notion that 
I knew your father once. Wasn’t he at 
Harvard, in his time?” 

** Yes, sir, and so was I. 
ni of the same school.” 

‘‘T wonder if he remembers his old chum 
there—one George Carter—George St. 
Leger Carter, as they have it on the rolls.” 

‘Yes, sir; I’ve heard him speak of him 
often, though the two have drifted apart 
since then. Judge Carter, you mean. He 
lives at Griffton. Do you know him?’ 

‘*Um! ye-es! After a fashion.” 

‘* Papa!” whispered the young girl; but 
Bolling’s quick ear caught her words; ‘I 
know the Judge better than you dv.” 

‘** Be quiet, Puss, will you?” replied her 
father, in the same tone. 

‘Tam told,” resumed the young man, 
‘**that he has left the bench, and though 
quite wealthy, has gone back to the bar. 
I have a letter for him which my father, 
recalling their youthful friendship, in- 
sisted on giving me; but I shall not pre- 
sent it.” 

**Why not? He might be of service tu 
you.” 

‘*Searcely, sir. You see, if lam to be a 
salesman in a country store, I had better 
accommodate myself to my position. The 
Judge, even if he remembered old college 
friendships, wouldn’t be likely to consider 
me a welcome addition to his family cir- 
cle as visitor. He is rich; and then he is 
said to have a very handsome and accom- 
plished daughter, who would, no doubt, 
look down on me. I have my bread and 
butter to earn, and had better confine my- 
self to it.” 

‘* Possibly you are right. But how came 
your father to lose his money? I thought 
he inherited a fine fortune.” 

** Yes, sir; but he was drawn into incur- 
ring responsibility for a relative. He is 
not ruined by any means, but is merely 
hampered, and thinks he will pull through 
in time with a little economy and pru- 
dence; and I have no doubt he will. But 
I am only in his way, or I would have re- 
mained.” 

‘“‘Have you ever thought of trying 
farming ?” 

‘No, sir. Ihave no capital, and know 
nothing of it.” 

‘*“Do you know more of selling gro- 
ceries and dry goods?” 

‘*Not a bit more; but, you see, I am 
paid something there while I learn.” 

‘** Your friend, or your acquaintance, as 
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you call him, goes to Griffton, too—does 
he?” 

‘** Yes, sir; but he goes there in a differ- 
ent capacity. I believe he represents his 
father in some transaction about proper- 
ty with the Judge, and is to remain there 
some days as a guest, until the affair is 
closed, Possibly, as his father wants him 
to marry, he may be on a tour of observa- 
tion, and take in the Judge’s daughter. 
Though that is impertinent of me, for he 
has said nothing on the subject.” 

‘** Do you think he is so irresistible as to 
be able to pick and choose at his pleas- 
ure?” inquired the girl, looking quizzically 
over her father’s shoulder. 

‘*He can be very fascinating when he 
chooses, I am told,” replied Bolling; ‘‘ and 
as he is handsome, an only son, and his 
father worth millions, he is at least what 
elderly ladies call ‘a good catch.’” 

‘* He puts up his fascination along with 
his courtesy, I suppose, and leaves both at 
home when he travels,” said the girl. 

**Lucy! Lucy !” cried her father, ‘‘some 
thoughts had better be left unspoken.” 

The conversation turned into other 
channels. But the old farmer still pur- 
sued his queries in the most artful way. 
There is a strong thirst for information in 
the rural mind, but in this instance it 
seemed to be personal. 

At last, the elegant Jim Poulder came 
back from the smoking-car, with a strong 
nicotian aroma shedding itself from his 
person. He brought something more 
with him. His voice had that thickness 
which told of the draining of his pocket- 
flask. He was jolly and confidential. 

‘* Sorry, old fellow,” he said, ‘‘ to have 
left you so long. Been bored to death for 
want of company, haven’t you?” 

‘Oh, no! Ihave enjoyed a very pleas- 
ant conversation with our genial neighbor 
over the way.” 

**Genial! Well, of all the queer chaps 
for picking up all low acquaintance, you 
beat ’em, and give ’em six in the 
game.” 

‘*Ssh! They'll hear you.” 

‘* Let em, who cares? Going to stop at 
the Junction ?” 

‘“No; there isa one-horse sort of con- 
necting train, I learn, and I shall push on 
to Griffton at once.” 

‘IT sha’n’t. Dll lie overaday. I’msort 
of worn out, and I’ll come over to-morrow 
as fresh as a daisy. Hope you'll have a 
good time among the cheese and candles. 
I intend to look in on you before I leave, 
and see ‘ how doth the little busy bee im- 
prove each shining hour.’ ” 

“Thank you; you're very kind.” 

The brakeman craned his neck in the 
door, and uttered some sounds, appar- 
ently “Grittin Juxsh’n,” which the ex- 
perienced ear understood to be Griffton 
Junction, and the travelers for that point 
left the cars. Poulder made his way, with 
his luggage, to the little hotel there, while 
the farmer and daughter, followed by 
Bolling, made theirs to the single car, with 
a little superannuated engine attached, 
which stood waiting. There were no 
other passengers, and the three had the 
car to themselves. 

‘‘Come over here, Mr. Bolling,” said the 
old man, after the car had been in motion 
a while, “I want to talk with you a bit. 
Turn down that seat. Thatwilldo. You 
said you had a letter for Judge Carter, 
and didn’t intend to deliver it.” 

‘** Yes, sir.” 

‘Did it never occur to you, young man, 
that it was your duty to obey a father’s 
orders ?” 

“T trust. sir, that I’m usually obedient. 
It was not a positive order. I shall’ write 
to him and explain.” 

“T tell you that you should deliver that 
letter to its proper owner. You are only 
a trustee in the case. Iam Judge Carter, 


and this is my daughter, Lucy. Hand 
over the paper to the court.” 
“I beg your pardon, sir; but I ”— 
‘*‘You want identification. Here, con- 


ductor! Tell this young gentleman who 
Tam.” 

‘Judge Carter,” responded the func- 
tionary, a little curious to know what it 
was all about. 

“Thank you, Philps. That’lldo. Now, 
sir.” 

Bolling, not a little astonished, took the 
‘etter from his pocket-book. 
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“Tf you'll permit me,” said the Judge, 
as he opened the letter, and glanced over 
the contents. ‘‘He gives you a good char- 
acter, and wants me to look after you a 
little. Ah, how time flies! Lucy, this 
young fellow’s father and I had such good 
times in the old days. How long did you 
read law, Bolling?” 

‘*A little over two years, sir.” 

‘*Like it?” 

‘‘Very much indeed, sir.” 

‘‘Whom did you read with?” 

“‘Spence and Sullivan.” 

“Good men. Sullivan put you through 
the office business, I fancy; that’s his way. 
Now, I’ve been putting you through an 
exhaustive examination, which is my 
way, and I think youlldo. Let old Bragg 
find another salesman. He’s not dying for 
you, andIcan get him a substitute. I 
have two students in my office. What 
they are there for is their own business, 
but they’ll never make a great success at 
the bar, unless they change their ways. 
I want a clerk to manage my office, and 
to boss around while I am off on circuit. 
I'll give you aliving salary—not too much, 
and vou can read law meanwhile. You 
ought to be able to passin a year. If you 
turn out as I hope you will, why. when 
you get your sheepskin, we'll see what 
can be done. What do you say to it?” 


“Say toit, sir. What can I say but yes, 
and thank you for the offer.” 

“Very well, that’s settled. Here we 
are, and there’s our carriage. Give your 
checks to John there, and he'll bring your 
luggage to the house, along with ours. 
Show your galiantry, and hand Lucy into 
the carriage. Jumpin. I'll drive.” 

The next day, James Poulder, Esq., 
made his appearance at the Carters’ in a 
state of elegance, only matched by that of 
Captain Cuttle’s famous watch—never 
equalled, and rarely excelled. He was 
ushered into the drawing-room and re- 
ceived by a young lady, whose style suited 
even his fastidious taste, and whose fea- 
tures had a dim familiarity. When the 
Judge came in, the young man’s recogni- 
tion of the farmer in the cars was com- 
plete. He stammered out an apology, but 
the old man relieved him. 

“Tt could hardly have been expected 
that you should have known us,” said the 
Judge. ‘‘Let all that pass. You are quite 
welcome. As we have two hours before 
dinner, we'll go to the office and look over 
the papers together. Miss Carter will ex- 
cuse you, meanwhile.” 

In the office Poulder found Bolling, 
who was busy at work on a declara- 
tion. 

‘‘Why, Frank, I thought you were going 
into the grocery business.” 

‘“T’ve changed my mind,” replied Frank, 
resuming his work. 

James Poulder stayed his week out, 
and then took the cars to Careysburg. 

Frank Bolling did not make the same 
trip until two years after. Then he went 
to visit his father, who had got over his 
pecuniary troubles, and to see his sisters. 
He had been admitted to the bar mean- 
while, and Judge Carter, whose favorable 
impressions time had confirmed, had taken 
him into partnership. He had gone into 
another partnership, just before he left. 
He was in high spirits on that trip. He 
was not alone. Miss Lucy Carter, that 
had been, Mrs. Francis Bolling then, was 
his traveling companion. 


NEWARE, N. J. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in Maying. 
My next is in straying. 
My third is in daily. 
My fourth is in dainty. 
My fifth is in airy. 
My sixth is in fairy. 
INCREASING PUZZLE. 
* 
* Oo 
*00 
*O000 
*0000 
*00000 


1, A consonant; 2, a relation; 3, a light 
blow; 4, the head; 5, a plate; 6, a writ. 
M. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DUMB-BELL.—Selected. 


The names used in the following figure 
all begin and end with the same letter. 


* * 
* . * * 
a * * * 
* 7 * * 
a ee RHRHREH HE * * 
\ & * * 
* * * *% 
as * ” * 
* * 


The bar or handle of the dumb-bell con- 





sists of ten letters expressing the name of a 
city in Africa, and also of one in the United 
States. The short lines forming one end 
will give the names of a town in Colorado, 
and three towns in Africa.. The other end 
is formed by towns in Minnesota, Piedmont, 
and Albania, with an Italian river. 


BEHEAD AND CURTAIL, 


1. Behead and curtail a leap and leave an 
animal. 

2. Behead and curtail a color and leave a 
blow. 

3. Behead and curtail important belong- 
ings of the head and leave a shower. 

4. Behead and curtail a stain and leave an 
exclamation. 

5. Behead and curtail part of a boat and 
leave that which belongs to a boat. 

6. Behead and curtail that which belongs 
to a man’s face and leave that which belongs 
to his head. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2p. 
HEADS AND TAILS. 

1, Abet; 2, sage; 3, ashy; 4, vices; 5, cape; 
6, sour; 7, bark; 8, boar; 9, node; 10, bend. 
KNIGHTS’ MOVE PUZZLE. 

I had a vision in my dreams, 

I saw a row of twenty beams; 

From every beam a rope was hung, 
In every rope a lover swung; 

I asked the hue of every eye, 

That bade the luckless lover die; 

Ten shadowy lips said heavenly blue, 
And ten accused the darker hue. 


A RHOMBOID. 


rivo? 
FAVOR 
NEWEL 
RENEW 
ROWEL 





“WHO KNOWS ITS VALUE? 


THAT is a fair question in regard to any- 
— and as to ‘‘Compound Oxygen” it 
may have the completest sort of an answer 
by any applicant to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 

929 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penn. who 
on names (to whom they may, with full 
consent refer) in nearly every state and 
territory, of the United States. Judge 
Kelley, ‘‘father of the United States House 
of Representatives,” heads the list of will- 
ing witnesses. Every profession and occu- 
pation is represented. Send for the litera- 
ture on the subject, which will come to you 
free.—N. Y. Witness. 


‘Platt’s 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless, colorless liquid, powerful, efficient 
and cheap. Immediately Sestroys all bad odors, 
purifies every impure spot and chemically neutralizes 
all infectious and disease-producing matter. 

INVALUABLE in the sick room. Sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. Quart bottles 50 cents. 
















G puyand Special Diabetic Food, 
are in\g stefrepairing Flours, for 
Dyspepz eteg Debility,and Children’s 
Food. mainly free from Starch. 


; ysicians and clergymen 
who wfll pay fpres\charges. Forall family 


to FARWELL & RuaInEs, *Vatertown, N. Y. 


lf You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty 


GO TO 


CANTRELL'S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 
FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 


fous ooTH cease Faure ssh CD 
_———— 
= > 


Having all the advantages of the old bristle Tooth 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 
More Cleanly—Perfect Polisher— No Loose 
Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gums— 
Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 


For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, 4 ny mail for 
60c., by THE HORSEY M’FG CO., ica, N. Y. 














be}: 


petite it soo 


Always Reliable. 


It soon sity tate ae play 


me taenilies throx throughout the land 


Keep TARRANT 


S SELTZER pear at hand. 


B Its merits as a 7 NP have been fuily LE. 


and endorsed b: 


are ought to have it on ~ 





Ask bin, "tor ot 
iL Pa 


B.S. WIL BERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. P 


Pleasant to Taste, 
Prompt in Action, | i= 





Ever Produced were those at 


THE CENTENNIAL at Nowtarsh., N. Y.. 


ber 18th, 1 3. 


cto 
THE PRESIDENTIAL INAC GURATION, 


at Washin 


March 4th, 1:t5. 


n, D. 
A rHE BLCENTENNIAL at Albany, N 2 


rHE UNV a ING or a 
UE OF LIBERTY, at the ( 4 


New York. on 


22d, 1886, ar a 
ARTHOLI DL 


November Ist, 1 


CT'HEY WERE MANUFACTURED and FIRED LY 


THE 


Unexcelled Fireworks 
COMPANY, 
(INCORPORATED 1874.) 
9 and 11 Park Place, 
New York. 
Western House, 519 Locust 8t.,8t. Louis, Mo. & 


Largest Manufacturers. Only Importers. 
Leading and most Reliable House in 


FIREWORKS, FLAGS, LAN- 
TERNS, BALLOONS, &c. 


Assorted cases of Fireworks for varicus 
wmounts re om’ to a aap. Send for !Uustrated 
FRY 


‘rice List. 








TO, MAKE AMD. SELL DURE! 


of ink rofitable buslness and aeiee Agents wanted in 
every L$ 4 and town in the ,and cuoluntve cope 


ED and GREEN, and are 

a pure i ink which will not corrode. 

Sample of any —~y color, with circular containing full 

information as eo ~ of manutacture, sent on re- 
reular, 


ceipt of 25 cents. , Without sample, free on ap- 
plication. Address 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Beatens Ena * % A. 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS 


Have now on exhibition their 
manufactures and importations 
for the Spring season of 1887, 
embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods, REAL SILK 
and TAPESTRY WALI. 
HANGINGS. 


Also 


REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING DI- 
RECT TO THE WALLS. “A 
NOVELTY.” 


The exhibition exceeding in va- 
riety, extent and art develop- 
ment, any heretofore made. 


ONL 3 


MANUFACTURERS 
IN THEU.S. OF 


The Great 
Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 
few!” 5 PECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 
at 






PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 


at the International Health 


Exhibition, London, 1884. PRICES. 


Estimates and Special De- 
signs Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM AR- 
SENIC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail Saiesroom, 
Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 


Branch Show Kooms, 


Cor. 5th Av. and 30th Street. 





China-Lined 


ICE PITCHERS. 


These Pitchers are so made that the Linings can be easily 
removed, which permits 


"THOROUGH 


OL. 


EKANSING. 


They have no equal for preserving Ice and 


THE PURITY OF THE WATER. 


REED & BARTON, 


37 Union Square, New York. 





JOKL MSCOMBER'S PATENT BOOTS AND SHOES 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manufacturing them on a large scale 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measurement for men 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 


of all, rich and poor. 


fort. I made no rany ae and my highest class boots and shoes are py 


rpassed either in material or 
re superior in every respect to all 
ustra 


To reserve leather of all kinds for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft an 
beautiful, use my Seal Polish Blacking. 
JOEL McCOMBER, Inventor and Manufacturer of McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes = Patent 
Lasts. 52 E, Tenth Street, New York, Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


HORTICULTURAL PROGRESS. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


It is difficult to realize that fifty years ago 
a garden strawberry was unknown, except 
to a few enthusiasts. Among the first to be 
cultivated were Wilson’s seedling and 
Hovey’s. There were, I think, seedlings of 
our native Virginiana. Twenty years ago 
the Downer, Green Prolific, the Jenny 
Lind, La Constante, Agriculturist, Brook- 
lyn Scarlet, Russell’s Prolific, etce., were be- 

coming quite generally raised. The berry 
was common enough in market, and at 
moderate prices. But the best market ber- 
ries were sour; and the best table berries 
were too soft for good carriage. Since that 
date the rush of new varieties has been 
enormous, and the finality has been nearly 
or quite reached in such berries as Sharp- 
less, Warren, Prime, Jewell, Downing, 
Cumberland, Manchester, Bubach, and pos- 
sibly Jessie. But no one can be positive 
that the strawberry will not yet be as large 
as a Seckel pear, or at least average with the 
largest plums. Any one who wishes to 
realize what horticulture has achieved, has, 
in this history, a fine illustration—the acid 
Wilson becomes the exquisite Sharpless, the 
small wild berry is more than ten times 
over enlarged on the average, and the pro- 
lific ability of one plant or stool is now 
equal to twenty of the wild. In Europe the 
berry was occasionally in gardens as far 
back as 1300 or 1400, but was probably only 
an unimproved Alpine, or some English 
native. 

There has been no less progress in the cul- 
tivation of the raspberry; for although fifty 
years ago we had garden raspberries they 
were incomparably inferior to those we now 
have. The Antwerp alone of much value 
dates back seventy years. The Clarke is 
about thirty years in cultivation. Brinck- 
le’s Orange, and the other seedlings raised 
by the great Philadelphia horticulturist, 
were originated over forty years ago. The 
Franconia came from France about forty- 
five years ago. Excepting the Clarke none 
of these, however, are now worth planting, 
while at least one hundred varieties have 
risen to note, flourished and failed. I think 
the first variety that proved itself univer- 
sally valuable, and that still holds a place as 
a hardy, enduring berry able to bear neglect 
and still bear good crops, was the Philadel- 
phia. This originated in the city of Phila- 
delphia, and [ do not yet exclude it from my 
own garden. The contrast with Cuthbert 
and Golden Queen is, however, very marked. 
In blackcaps we have not made such re- 
markable advance. The Gregg, in size, and 
Tyler, Ohio and Souhegan are best, but on 
the whole there is no remarkable advance 
over many sorts one can find in the wild state. 
The crosses of Rubus occidentalis and Ru- 
bus strigosus are most admirable, includ- 
ing berries in the main of a purple color 
rooting at the tips. The ideal red berry 
is Cuthbert, and is probably not far from 
the finality in that line; although it can be 
somewhat advanced upon in flavor. 

Turning to currants we havealmost noth- 
ing of which to boast. The currant and 
gooseberry were our fathers’ garden fruits, 
and they had them fully as fine as our own. 
The gooseberries in my father’s garden were 
superb, rarely mildewed, and in flavor de- 
licious. I do not think Americans have ever 
quite appreciated the gooseberry; although 
there is a tendency at present to make it 
more of a hobby. As tocurrants the cherry 
is larger, but so much inferior to white 
grape that it is not an advance. Fay’s Pro- 
lific is an improved cherry currant, but by 
no means the ideal fruit. The highest in 
flavor are still the old-fashioned red Dutch, 
white Dutch and white grape. Only fora 
stupid whim that Americans have that 
almost rejects the white from market, the 
white grape might be promptly set down as 
so far at the head of all currants. But as it 
is, it is impossible to persuade people to buy 
it; only thereds are called for to any extent. 
- Ihave impatiently hoped this unreasonable 
notion would weaken, and have gone on 
planting whites; but it is at a pecuniary loss. 
In not one point is the red equal to the 
white, for the color of the jelly even is very 
nearly the same, while the flavor is vastly 
against the red. I feel sure that we shall 
ere long see great progress in both goose- 

berry and currant, certainly the latter. 
Probably our road toward improvement 
must be in the way of seedlings. 

In the quince we have literally no advance 
within fifty years. The old apple quince, 
now generally termed the orange quince, is 
still as good as we have, all things consid- 





ered: But wecannot raise it where we once 
cout; and the price has advanccd so that it 
does not as yet bid fair to be a poor man’s 
fruit. Yet the quince is a very close cousin 
of the pear, nearly as close to him as the pear 
and peach. They are all in the rose family. 
The apple branched out of the common 
stock thousands of years ago and by itself. 
The pearand quince came off either nearly 
together or are branches one of the other. 
They can be inter-grafted, and that alone in- 
dicates nearness of kin. Iam confident the 
quince has in it every whit of the possibili- 
ties contained in the pear, and will some day 
exist in as many rich and luscious forms— 
yes, more delicious. 

At present the fruit for the million is the 
grape. It is the healthiest, most useful and 
delicious product of our gardens. Progress 
for fifty years has turned an intolerable sour 
bullet into the very glory of digestible and 
delightful products. One may live on the 
grape: and it isa fruit destined to take a 
constantly higher place as food, as well as a 
remedy for prevailing American diseases. 
Its least proper place is in the wine-bottle. 
[ts highest use is to be eaten from hand. 
The amount of fruit obtainable from a sin- 
gle vine isenormous. I donot believe a word 
of higher value can be spoken to the Ameri- 
can people than Plant grape-vines. Plant 
them to run on your houses, barns, sheds, 
fences, trees, stone-walls; and then plant a 
vineyard. The vineyard will not cost you 
any more care than a potato patch, and will 
return you immensely more in the way 
of food and cash profit. There are not less 
than twenty-five really valuable first quality 
grapes for general cultivation, but for home 
use, plant Lady, Empire State, Hayes, Wor- 
den, Massasoit, Delaware, Martha, Dutch- 
ess, Goertuer, with Vergennes Diana for 
late keeping. One should have all the 
grapes his family can use froin the middle 
of August to the middle of January or later. 
This is what we can have, and have so easily, 
so cheaply, that it seems wonderful how we 
ever got on without grapes. Think of the 
days, not so long ago, when we had not even 
a Concord, the Delaware was unknown, and 
not one of the grapes in the list I have se- 
lected was as yet originated. 

Iam glad to see that special enthusiasm 
is displayed by a few persons in endeavoring 
to secure a cultivated home for the huckle- 
berry. Itis a delicious fruit; and any one 
who has never tasted huckleberry tarts 
should not be allowed to study Greek, for it 
is putting things wrong end foremost. So 
far as progress is concerned with this fruit 
there is nothing to note only that owing to 
railroads it is everywhere attainable. I 
mention it more by way of contrast, asa 
fruit capable of great improvement. And I 
do not doubt that the next twenty years will 
give it an important place, and offer us finer 
and larger berries. 

The dewberry has come inte notice with 
a jump, for the new Lucretia is a finer fruit 
than any high-bush blackberry yet intro- 
duced. Itis early, hardy, prolific and deli- 
cious; which is more than can be said of any 
Rubus villosus. The only trouble with it is 
that it trails about in snarling masses and 
cannot easily be kept in shape. I have seen 
it on rockeries and planted it in trenches to 
run over intervening ridges; and have tied 
it up tostakes. It is not as ferocious asa 
Kittatinny, nor quite as good possibly, but it 
is entirely hardy and several weeks earlier. 
The story of the blackberry family from the 
introduction of New Rochelle and Wilson’s 
Early about thirty years ago has not been 
quite satisfactory except for sandy soils and 
warm regions. The hardier roots are none 
of them ideals, and are liable in dry seasons 
to be worthless. Whoever gets forus a 
thornless early, hardy, showy and good 
blackberry will make his fortune. Fay’s 
currant has paid its originator about 
25,000 dollars, and a much larger sum to the 
firm that introduced it. So let some one 
come on with a blackberry that really is the 
thing and take his money. 

The real object of horticulture, however, 
is not to make money, but to spread comfort 
and health. These few notes indicate what 
a poor man’s garden may include. In the 
place of herbs, or “ yarbs,’’ which were his 
specialties a few years ago, he can have an 
overflow of luscious products that ‘‘ Augus- 
tus’ garden over the Tiber’’ could not have 
shown; and have his “milk and honey” 
besides. Horticulture has become the one 
creative art, and has done more than all 
other arts for human comfort. It really 
needs only an application of common sense 
to make our small fruits thrive. A garden, 
clean, kept well watered, and manured once 
a year, is all that is required, except mulch- 
ing—and the best mulching is weeds and 
refuse pulled before there are ripe seeds. 
The true plan for the ordinary family is to 
plant only asmall garden so as to havea 
table supply, a supply for canning, and a 

few quarts daily for a lazy neighbor, who 





prefers buying tagraising. In this case grow 
the best. If you raise specially for market, 
you have to raise those that sell best, and 
buyers are frequently fools. The Crescent 
strawberry and Wilson’s are unfit for the 
stomach, but they sell. The cherry currant 
is not rich and sweet, but it sells. A purple 
raspberry does not sell as well as a scarlet; 
nor will a yellow sell readily. As yet civili- 
zation is the creature of the eye. Thesavage 
judges by the nose. Perhaps a higher civili- 
zation will get a better way of judging—a 
new sense or a better combination of the 
senses; what my neighbor calls the music of 
the senses. For the present we shall have 
to keep our sense music for home use. My 
article is growing long and yet I have 
only spoken of the small fruits of the gar- 
den, but horticultura! triumphs are quite 
as grand in the orchard and yard and 
lawn. 
a a 
SUCCESS WITH LAMBS. 
TAKING MY OWN MEDICINE. 
BY S. M. PALMER, 


Some weeks agoI said something about 
saving the lambs in THE INDEPENDENT, and 
meant every word I wrote. Now as a little 
real experience is worth an immense deal of 
theory, [am happy to be able to give the 
successful result of taking my own medicine. 
I have been greatly chagrined for years at 
the many funerals about my sheep-yard every 
spring, and resolved, if possible, to abate 
their frequency. I have gradually, though 
quite too slowly to be satisfactory, gained 
in this direction. [ have now, May 15th, 
forty-three lambs doing well, having lost 
but two out of forty-five dropped. This is 
considerably better than I ever did before, 
and is most gratifying after the pains I have 
taken to succeed. I have served about fifteen 
years’ apprenticeship, having commenced 
utterly green at the business; and failing to 
get much practical benefit from writers on 
the subject. I cannot, however, take to my- 
self all the credit of this spring’s success, as 
the weather has been more mild than usual 
through the month of March, the thermome- 
ter not sinking to zero at all, I think. 

The cold weather has been my greatest 
difficulty, and I have thought seriously of 
arranging a building to be warmed by a 
stove, for sheep and fowls, which I think 
would be a capital arrangement. 

This winter, for the first time, I have 
cared for my flock entirely myself, and they 
have become so accustomed to me that I can 
move about among them night or day with 
very little disturbance. This is exceedingly 
desirable, as sheep and lambs both are easily 
injured by rushing about. All dogs, little 
or big, should be severely banished, and the 
utmost quiet and gentleness be cultivated. 

The best mothers should be selected as far 
as possible, though I have raised many a 
lamb from a very indifferent mother, by 
nursing more or less with a bottle and rub- 
ber top till grass came, when they will shift 
for themselves. 

These unfortunates must be looked after 
and saved, if possible, or the profits will be 
seriously eaten into. This will take time 
and work, but where will labor pay better ? 

There is a. society in existence called the 
‘*Helping Hand,” and such may be called the 
agricultural columns of many of onr fami- 
ly papers. This is excellent, for what is 
more painful than to seein all country pa- 


‘pers this advertisement: ‘* Sheriff’s Sale.— 


Seized and taken in execution, as the prop- 
erty of ——, and will be sold by me for 
cash! ——, Sheriff.’ 

Ihave been dull or thick-headed in the 
past, or the minute directions I am endeavy- 
oring to give about raising lambs have been 
withheld from the public. I have quite a 
number of articles filed in my scrap-case, 
but not touching the minute pointsI am 
trying to give. 

I spoke in the previous article of keeping 
in good heart; but the importance of this 
needs to be emphasized; for where will you 
find a flock of sheep of any size in which 
there will not be several not doing well ? 
These, if put by themselves and carefully 
tended, will ‘‘ pull through,’’ while if left 
with the larger flock they will probably “‘ go 
under,’ or at least lose their lambs and 
yield no profit, if they manage to live by the 
skin of their teeth. 

Many valuable thoughts and hints come 
under the farmer’s eye which fail to be of 
any use, because not preserved, or if cut out 
are not arranged so as to be readily available. 

A few envelopes properly labeled could 
be examined at once. But any man, farmer 
or otherwise, needs a scrap shelf or case. I 
will describe my own. In two shelves of my 
bookcase, I havearranged boards at an in- 
clination of forty-five degrees, with grooves 
to hold envelopes. These are placed five 
deep, one above the other, high enough to 
show the label at the upper edge, so that the 





hundred or more envelopes can bescanned at 
a glance. 

It is something like referring to a cyclope- 
dia, and can be extended and added to in- 
definitely. Here can be placed any number 
of recipes, agricultural hints, statistics, arti- 
cles scientific, philosophical, etc., etc., etc. 

As wool is looking up in price this spring, 
there is encouragement for sheep farming. 
I failed to state that my forty-three lambs 
are from thirty-one sheep; not far from a 
lamb and a half each sheep. 

Many flocks are kept with no profit at all 
as are alsosome dairies of cows. There is 
much work with each, and with little or no 
profit it is most discouraging. 

MATAMORAS, PENN. 
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AN IMPORTANT MATTER. 
BY AGRICOLA. 


WE need hardly stop tosay that one cause 
of thg much complained of ‘‘ hard times” of 
the farmer, isthe increasing unproductive- 
ness of the farms, particularly in the East. 
They do not produce as bountifully, acre for 
acre, as they used to do; they are worn out 
by constant cropping without returning to 
the soil those elements necessary to its fer- 
tility. Not afew farms there are which are 
completely run down,the soil is comparative- 
ly exhausted, and the more of it one owns 
or works the poorer he is. Over-cropping 
without theuse of sufficient fertilizers is the 
bane of Eastern farming. 

It is a fact that many of the snraller farm- 
ers feel unable to expend much money in 
commercial fertilizers; yet nine times out 
of ten the money would probably be well in- 
vested. They depend on the fertilizers made 
from their own stock which, on even the 
best-managed farms, is insufficient to the 
demands made every spring on the manure 
pile. But the point we wish to emphasize 
in this article is this, that many farmers 
have a misconception of what is best for 
fertilizing purposes, and while they think 
they save, they actually throw away or allow 
to go to waste, the very elements necessary 
to their land, to furnish food for plant- 
growth. What is it that is carted load after 
load to the fields in the spring for manure ? 
The solid excrement, scarcely ever the 
liquid. What is the most valuable element 
in the barn-yard fertilizer? Nitrogen. Is 
it found most in the solid excreta or in the 
liquid, the urine? In the liquid, of course. 
Which goes to show that the poorest fertil- 
izing elements are taken to the fields, the 
best remains in the yard. Wolff says that 
cattle void three-fourths of all the nitregen 
contained in their food in their urine, sheep 
a still greater proportion, and swine nearly 
as much. 

This liquid element, then, is most valu- 
able, and it is so because it contains the 
necessary material for plant food in that 
state in which it is most easily and quickly 
appropriated to the uses of the plant by be- 
ing absorbed by its many rootlets. Solid 
fertilizing elements must first become 
adapted by solution to the requirements of 
the plant before they can be of any benefit. 

A further important fact from Wolff’s 
tables shows that in 2,000 pounds of solid ma- 
nure there were only fourteen pounds of ni- 
trogen, while in the same weight of liquid 
there is twice as much, and over 95 per cent. of 
all the nitrogen in the food is voided, leaving 
only five per cent. to be stored up, and the 
proportion is about the same of mineral 
matter. 

The query may suggest itself as to why so 
large a proportion of the nitrogenous ele- 
ment finds its way into the urine. As we 
have said, all the digestible part of food not 
used for building up the wastes of the ani- 
mal economy, or to induce growth, passes 
into the urine, and if the animal is doing 
nothing to demand these nitrogenous and 
mineral elements, that is, is not working, 
growing, or, in cows, producing milk, al- 
most the entire amount of these elements 
are directly voided, and very largely in the 
liquid excreta. It is the indigestible and in- 
valuable part of the food that finds its way 
off in the solid excrement. 

Every farmer knows what it is to see dark- 
colored streams flowing out of the barn-yard 
into roadway sluices or other waste places, 
during the early spring rains. But do they 
realize that this leach from the yard is the 
best manurial element the manure pile con- 
tains. In this “stream of fertility” are 
potash, soda, phosphoric acid, magnesia, 
etc., going to fertilize the sides of the road- 


way or the bottom of some ditch. Then the 
farmer bestirs his hired man after the rain 
ceases and they spend days in drawing upon 
the fields a residuum worth comparatively 
nothing ; and of nearly the relative value of 
husks tocorn. With proper absorbents much 
of the waste could be prevented. 

Now, how can this fertility be secured 
for the fields instead? First, by having the 
stalls, so arranged with oy behind the 
stock as that the liquid may be retained 
either in a receptacle for the purpose, or 
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else be absorbed by Lar oy epettnget o8 rigs 
chaff, sawdust, an e like 
protecting the manure piles from the a 
ing rains and so keep the liquid and the 
id together as much as possible. Were 
our farmers to look more conetalte into this 
matter, there would be an untold saving 
and their farms would be the better for it. 
Productiveness would take the place of un- 
productiveness and one feature of the “‘farm- 
ing that don’t pay’’ would be removed. 


+ 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 











Per. Ton 
Soluble Pesite SE OE Oe 00@40 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer Raaeecwdonmnnsas0es 45 00 
= ene Ne eee 45 00 
ghana: an See! OR 46 50 
rw Ammoniated Superphosphate 
bh hctnsduhese’s neseeee 37 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer............. 50 
George B. Forrester’s Specialties : 
Corn or Wheat Manure............. 45 00 
Potato or Grass Manure............ 00 
SD MING Sach hs coves cccccce 46 00 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure........ 47 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Suverphosphate...... ... 35 00@37 50 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone........... 81 00@33 50 
“eG SRE Be 27 00@29 
Re sccns. chu tersecares 30 00@S2 5( 
eS ere . 28 00@30 £ 
Potato Pertiliger.. ..........-.sc006 45 00@47 50 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ ..... .. 45 OO@AT 50 
suck wheat Fertilizer 81 00@33 50 
Mapes F.. and P. G. Co’s Specialties: 
ID... 5 0. cccccccevcospecess 45 00 
SE icnivéntcversesaanes 43 00 
Vegetable Manure......... 45 00 
Complete “A” Brand. 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate...... 29 00 
J. M. Pearson’s Specialties : 
Empire State Superpnosphate..... 50 09 
RS Ee Se eh ac eR 25 00 
Fine Ground Bone and Potash. :... 30 00 
Read & Co.'s Specialties : 
Farmer’s Friend Fertilizer......... 40 00 
New York Soluble Bone............ 30 00 
Williams. Clark & Co.’s Specialties 
Americus Bone Superphosphate... 38 00 
Royat Bone Phosphate.............. 82 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer......... 45 00 
. 2 4) Reese 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal......... 38 00 


ASHES.—We quote 4@4% cents for Pot and 
5@5%4 for Pearl. 





__ AGRICULTURAL. 


‘WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Lands in Minnesota. 


Lands for Corn, 
Lands for Wheat, 
Lands for Stock, 
and Dairy Lands. 


Close to St. Paul and Minneapolis. Low rates. Long 
time. Low interest. Apply to 


PRINS & KOCH, 61 8. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CLIMATE, SOIL AND MARKETS. 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Holds for Sale Ample Scope of Lands 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 
Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine Culture, 


ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 

For health, equable seasons, where out-door work 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


dress 
WM. H. MILLS, 


Land Agent, C, P.R, R,, San Francisco, Cal, 





Standard Fertilizers. 


Pure Bene Superphosphate of Lime, 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 

Factory, Newark, N. 


J. 
sar. Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 
c 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES” 
RUBBER PAINT. 





Senil for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 

There is no Paint manufactured equal toit. It is 
smooth, zlossy, durable, and economical. Any shade 

N.B.—As there are imitations now an the market, 
see thatthe above TRADE MARK is on each package 
and thereby get the GE oY pe RUBBER PAINT. 
Factories at 750, 75: 754 Ww aabincten St., 

New Y ae 4 and Cleve and, Chicago, 
ad St. Louis. 








jest. 


U §,£00KSTOVE DRIER 


AM eS ike =, Wo ~—4y i 








ht. Ibs. 0 = free 


RSON’S 
SE TILIZERS. 


High Grade, Reliable, 


Lasting. 


Manufactured in dry conenien. .  oereby assuring 


full weight of fertilizing mate: 
tions. 


flattering 
results where used side by side os other pre 
Where there are no agents for these fert 


ilizers 


orders direct to the manufacturer will receive prompt 


attention. Send for Catalogue 
JOHN M, PEARS 


N, Hndoon, BY. 











Ofna chet’ 





mes MRES ERS 


ia E\WISCONSIN 


eno For LsTRATED cataLooue. 

















usage. 
COFFIN & FIN & WOOD CHEMICAL CO., Datrorr, Mien, 








TRAVEL. 














RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 


















CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED. 






FORMATION, &c., AS TO COS 
EST TICKET AGENT 
ATIVE OF 


OF TICKETS, APPLY TO THE NEAR 
OR ADDRESS ANY REPRESENT 


FOR MAPS, TIME TABLES, GENERAL IN 


& DAKOTA. THE ONLY ROUT 





THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES .RANK WITH THE BEST 
ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 


No. 40 EXCHANG 


No. 409 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 





, LANCASTER, PA. 


. 
, 


No. 29 CENTER SQUARE 


STREET, BUFFALO; 








iM. HUGHITT, 
Gen’! Manager. 





H. © WICKER, 
Traffic Manager. 


E.P WILSON, 4 
Gen’l Pass. Agent.) 












. 








D 
Beacon iar —y 4 


close 
and continu 
commanad i pointe Sobre Nort hiwest ‘and Soathwest, is the 
 transcontinen’ 


hrinvites and faci 
ea beret 


te in inneapelis A | 
Wa _, 
cities, towns and 


Guarantees 8 Comfort a a 
travel over i ie fondbed is thoroug’ 
vy steel. bridges are solid struc 


valuable. 

x aluable (It practi discipline Rtrict ~y 

ary of its passenger acco: 2 “> is unequaled in 
e 

All Ex Trains een Chi and the Missouri 

River consiet of ua fortable Ose magnificent 





i ir 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 
the direct, favorite etween C! and Minne. 
apolis and St. Paul. _ +s route solid Fast eo 
T run th resorts, picturesque 


interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 

desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, ofere a 
= poopes nts to travelers between 

‘ayette and Council Bluffs, ‘St. go 4 

avenworsa, ansas Aig! 

ints, classes of 


For Tickets, Ma 
Ticket aoe in 


R. R. CABLE. 
Preg’t& Gon'l M’g’r. 





n, address, 
“E ° ef. JOHN, E. A. yoLBR00k, 
Gent Mie. Gen’ Tet. 6 Pass. 














has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices pamed. 

ENGRAVINGS, 


THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. 
Size of Sheet, 26x36 


The onme, pss Artist’s Proof, signed and a 


> ter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Muchte tne Maa "20 00 


THE AUTHORS OF Tae UNITED STATES 
Bive, BRAD. «00 dgoccs > cehdenedeses.edesctcvee ves 
The Same in Artist's Proof, signed A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8.GRANT. Size, 16x20.. 
EX- VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WILSON. 
BamO, FRED os 0c divallins cc cdscsscccégtdesscocceses 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COL- 
FAX. Size, 16x20. 


nnd Kb Reeesyt asiWascicessenl 1 0@ 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20............ 1 0o 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20......... .... 1 0o 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and wil) be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 


in Cloth. 300 pages. Price............s0.+.+« 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 

ClOGR, BP PUIG... oder ccssvcpeccoessccescose 50 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be add dito 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


'251 Broadway, New York 


The Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





39 nas (9 mos.) (postage free) 
26 * (6 mos.) - 
17 © (4 mos.) 2 
13 ss (3 mos.) a 
4 “ (1 month) a 
2 * (2 weeks), ¢ 
1 Number (1 week), ™ 





One subscription two years...........cccceceeesees 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 


BRUTRABDD, 60 cs ccccccccccccesovcstcocegsbvocesestswes 5 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

WRRIIIIIDS onde cidengchedeipoccccsevesdocetedeuseseul 7 00 
One subscription three years.............seeeseees 7 06 


Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 





One subscription four years 

Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
po PPP TTT Titi i 10 00 

One subscription five years...........scseeseseess 16 008 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 
| Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
{Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
; SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
(RATES. 


| “TRIAL TRIP.” 


' In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
ive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 





THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW, AND BEL- 
FAST, (LARNE,) 


WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN. &c 


STATE OF NEVADA, Thursday, June 9th,8 A.M. 
STATE OF INDIANA, Thursday, June 16th, 1 P.m. 


Cabin passage, $35 and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all parts of Europe at lowest 
rates. From pier foot of Canal St., North River. For 
freight and passage apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 


58 Broadway, New York. 


“THOMPSON'S EYE MATER. 


for diseases of the Eye hes. scquired, 
reputation during the past one hund: 
is a remarkable fact that this re weation as been ~ 
tained simply by the merits of the medicine soatt, 
and not by any puffing or extensive advert: 

many thousands who have used it will bear ~~ Me 
7 the truth of this state mont, oe a only y by 

JOHN L.. THOMPSON, SONS & CO., TROY, N 
Price % cts. Sold by all druggists. 





“ PISO°*S SURE mela: 


$ 
1) 
Best Co h Syru ‘Tastes good. Use 
he in time. Sold by a 


™” PONSUMPTION 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘“ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 


(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty- -five 





cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 








PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. They are applied to 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never 


failed to afford complete protection. 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. Quimby, 


No. 64 College Place, New York. 








AINT YOUR BUGGY FOR ONE DOLLA 


By using Cort’s ONE-COAT Buany bf mek Paint Friday, run tt to Chnrch Bunter, Six Fashionable Shades: Black, Maroon, Yormaie, Olive 


wake, Brewster and Wagon Gree No Varn 
Doo 


Dries hard with a high Gloss. bi for Coes. Furniti 


ecessary. 
rs, Store Fronts, etc. Will ‘send aoe aint your Bagey upon pore of One Dolla 


COMPANY, + 


Baby C: Front : ‘ 


and warra wear. to 
$00 and 208 ‘Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill, 





thus learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription 
las a “ Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
‘by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

@™ Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢#~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
‘ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection against losses by mail, and all postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever requested todo so. 
eae by Postal Notes at the pe Ae of the 

sender. 

No names entered on Sie subscription books with- 

out the mopar ip, advanc 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the en address label on the last page of 
the paper, ani renew two or three weeks previous 
=, _ e pap sty so that no loss of numbers may 


a per, 
an an the a or 47 week afte 


Messrs. De sent by tna LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Address 
P. -0. Box 2787, New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 





> 
ee 





RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 
‘Tame Advertisements. 3. oe Page& Business Notic 


4 times (one month)... We. | 4 times fone month). 
13 = = ad me 13 a7 
5 “ “ 


i 





, - - 7 2a 


rer ER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Nak.m debnebibeesscctin ov sbpraventi $1 
4 times (one MONTH). ........-eseeceeeeeees 5 
2 three months opeandoobenat nade 9c. 
Te SO Ge Jecevcccecssdsooshas 85e., 
| Be SPREE 
READING NOTICES......... NE posd.se PER AGATE 


LINE, nics T™ 
FINANCIAL NOTICES...... Two Semnabie PER AGATE 


THE —prmdeehnorer . 
251 Broadway, New York 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 


nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
powders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING Pow DER 
COMPANY, 105 Wall St., N. Y. 


Yields to Every Movement of the Wearer, 


Owing to the diagonal elas- 
ticity of the cloth (which 
our patents cover exclusive- 
ly) the Corset requires 

no breaking in 

FITS PERFECTLY 
4 TheFirst TimeWorn 
; mpnds Money returned by seller 
after 10 days’ wear, if not 
found the most perfec t- 

‘ 1 






ec 
worn. See that Yatisi stam 
is on inside of Corset. Sol« 
by de alors, or by mail, postage 
Shand upwards 


ee cnerty’ses® Chicago, ill. 


For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNAT! CORRUGATING CO, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 2:2d St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York, 
DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


Garme nts without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price- 


ROOFING. 


Light, durable, a pensive; suitable for buildings 
of every description. Does not require skilled labor 
to put it on 

WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER, 
for Sheathing under weather boards, slate, tin ‘and 
cna roofs, has no equal. Send for samples and 


Rew YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO,, 
12 Warren Street, New York, 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1” Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURBRS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Kams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 


Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Ya 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


oy ORKS FOUNDED CN 182, 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris, zyme, A. 
i867; Vienna, Austria 
and’ Centennial Exhibition 
187 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! 1s of Pure Copper and Tin for C marched 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farma, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. C atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


f” ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


FOR 


RHEUMATISM™ 
AND 


NEURALGIA. 


and remedy for diseases arising from an impure state 
of the blood. e anne for Malaria. 
Prices, he and 81,00, Can be yy _ by mail, 
WROBI INSON & SC 
_ Send tor ireular. 





G 










Used by thousands first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics on thelr best work. Its success 
has a iy a of imitators moe usin every 


ENUINE 
ee cay Ee Gtue is man only, ithe 


A CEMENT CO,, S.SUGrSthn: Mase 











I dnconeith St., N. Y. 








ES BROOK K’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
STEE S. Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
e by 


all Stationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 


DOUGLAS FOLDING 
CANVAS BOAT 


= Can be expanded or collapsed in a moment. It has a 
handsome model, The canvas skin is protected on the 
outside by longitudinal strips at the salient points, 
which protect the canvas ane pporens its being chafed or 
worn when the boat is 

Just the thing for ty OA Bmesting, and is in- 
valuable to Explorer and 

WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


IS LARGELY USED AS A TENDER FOR 





ON THE STREAM. 





SOLE AGENT 


FOR THE 


/Yachtsand Steam Launches. — cenuine 
HENRY C. SQUIRES, 176 Broadway, N.Y. "YA" 


Agents fer J. H,. RUSHTON’S Boats. BICYCLES and 
ss * W. W. GREENER’S Gunns, TRICYCLES, 


[mae] WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 


—IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF— 


ar FIREWORKS,’ 


FIRE CRACKERS, Fire Ar ms, 
Torpedoes, Paper Caps, AMMUNITION, 


Sport > Arti 
Flags, Lanterns, Balloons, oo oles, 


seen an Safety Fuse, Reflued Saltpetre, 





ON THE PORTAGE. 
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CELEBRATION GOODS. Etc., Etc. 
“pr + «Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder, * raat “3 

GOODS. 205 Front Street, New York. PRICES. | 
e- 6 Send for Catalogues. A 



















Send SIX Cents 
for asample_ | 









‘Sia waz 









ST \ 
Indispensable and ecoromical. Made of cloth, and ime 
are completely REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- MDs 
fect fit. Address, meting size 

REVERSIBLE COLL AR CO., 2% Kilby St., Boston, 


Mass. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


WAppLin & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 








less 
CINGINNATI,O. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


SUITS AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 


27 Sudbury St. 
Bend fer Catalogue. BOSTON. 


THE C HILzon PAINTS 
Linseed Oi] and contain nochemicals. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
CO ODY E AR’ S Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 
Rubber Goods of every description, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


\ NERY \, STANDARD 
Jenani SPOOL 








; Its leading position is due to its | 
SILK i=) TONE, the MATERIAL used | 

. in its construction, and the CARE | 
: yj giv en to every detail. 


CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


IRON ROOFING 











W.G.HYNDMAN & CO. 


A | exarten: Dodd's ADV AGENCY. Boston 





Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


T LOW PRICES, 
Fine White macmide Dinner Sets, 100 - $12 
Fine white French China y tg ie pieces. i a 


Sets, 44 pieces, 
Richly Decorated China ‘Tea Sets, 44 ce $104 nnd. rs oo 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, 3 00 
— Dinner Sets, all colors and + - see 25 00 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
ALO aE ALL HOUSE FU RNISHING GOODs. 

we and Price-List mailed free on application 
VERRINDER & DERBY SHIRE, 


uccessors 
HADLEY’S, 1- 17 Cooper Tnatitate, N.Y.C 


Orders packed ané placed on car or peer free of 
charge. — int ¢ on receipt of P. O. M. Order. 


~The GREAT TT GHT 
CHURCH 

FRINK’S Patent Batactos, for Gu 
or Oil, give the most powerfal, 
and best 


ht known for 
Sankey » Stores, Show Windows, Banks, 





Established 1857. 





Lee =. 


: Burt urt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. C. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders 







nour atten- 


Please mention 
ud hes DEPEN- 


House Furnishing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS. 





Copper and Tin Moulds. 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue, 
1338 and 1340 Broadway, N. Y. 


The F. Schumacher Milling Co., 


OHIO, 


(SUCCESSORS TO} FERDINAND SCHUMACHER.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Flour, Oatmeal, Avena, Farina, Rolled and Cracked 
Wheat, Farinose, Graham Flour, Starch and Granu- 
lated Cornmeal, desire to make it known that the ey 
are once more in market ready to supply their pa- 
trons with the 
Best of Everything in Their Line, 

The well-earned reputation of our Cereals has in- 
duced unprinct led persons to sell so-called “ Akron 
Oatmeal,” which never came from our mills nor saw 
the City of Akron. If Schumacher’s ae is wanted, 
none without that name should be relied upon as 
genuine. Our authorized Agents are: 

Chas. Muns, 41 Water St., New York. 

m \° ‘ 
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VAN DORN IRON WORKS, 2 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. | 3 

: Suit No, 1, 

8 Terry, $62. 

= Plush, 68 
3 s. C. 

2 Small 

§ & CO., 
s Boston, 


__ Maas, 





STEINWAY 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
a apy Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal 7S the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


A SURE. CURE FOR CATARRH. 
ES 


ATS AN \S 


UT RRA 


Precrin' \ nn 


a 





26 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL Saussure. 


VICTOR #22 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 
182—188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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